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A LOOK AHEAD 


lations of employers and employees. 
The textile controversy is but one 
symptom. 

The issues are far deeper than those raised 
in the textile dispute. 

For the National Labor Relations Board has 
just issued a decision compelling the minority in 
every plant to accept as their agents the persons 
chosen by the ma jority. 

This is a denial of the right of an individual or 
group of individuals to be represented by spokes- 
men of their own choosing. It is the opposite of 
collective bargaining. It is a denial of the right 
of agency. 

And it means trouble. The automobile in- 
dustry fought out that issue and the code agree- 
ment signed permitted the minority to be ad 
sented by its own spokesmen. 

The employees and employers in other in- 
dustries will have to make theig own fight for 
these rights. Apparently under the New Deal 
one industry can have an advantage which is de- 
nied another industry. 

The Labor Reiations Board gets around this by 
saying the minority representation was itself the 
result of an agreement between employers and 
employees in the automotive industry. It was 
indeed the result of a situation in which a tie-up 
of the whole industry was threatened. But the 
President of the United States concurred in- that 


TT HERE’S another climax coming in the re- 


agreement and if it is fair for one industry it is" 


fair for another. 


Labor troubles are in- 
creasing plainly because of 
political fear of labor’s vote. 
On no other ground can the 
Administration’s unwilling- 
ness to hold the scales even between capital and 
labor be explained. 

The latest pronouncement of the Labor Board 


FEAR OF LABOR 
VOTE FACTOR IN 
TEXTILE SCENE 


merely means that minorities whether composed 


of A. F. of L. men in a situation dominated by a 
plant union or minorities composed of men who 
do not wish to affiliate with the A. F. of L. ma- 
jority in any plant will be compelled to accept 
persons not of their own choosing as their agents 
in negotiating for wage rates and hours of work. 

There is also another novel and sensational 
principle proclaimed by the decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. It is that col- 
lective bargaining “is simply a means to an end 
and the end is agreement.” The Board then 
goes on to argue that the present law means in 
effect compulsory agreement. These devia- 
tions from traditional practice will, of course, 
be challenged in the courts. Meanwhile they 
furnish the seeds for more discontent. 


AT WASHINGTON. 


13 MONTHS OF NRA CODE NO. 1 


Events That Have Led Up to the Cotton Textile Outbreak 
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8 MONTHS LATER. °/n this Industry We 
Seen Tremendous /tnprovement for labor's ps 
Chai rman Catton Textile Code Authority. @ 


~ Gen. Johnson, — 


10 LATER, "The Industry ls Back to 
Pre-Code Conditions Through Lack of 
Code Enforcement= President McMavion, 
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A NEWS SURVEY 


dustry-wide strike in the cotton textile 
industry overshadowed all other news in 
the Nation during the past week. 

Balked in their efforts to prevent the strike 
call governmental agencies continued trying to 
compose the differences between industry and 
labor which brought about this crisis and threat- 
ened to retard seriously the Administration’s re- 
covery program. 

A strike involving a large number of works 
probably would be costly to the Government be- 
cause of the policy of the Federal Relief Admin- 
istration, restated during the week by Admin- 
istrator Hopkins, to take care of strikers if they 
become needy. An exception is to be made only 
in case a strike is declared to be unjustified by 
either the National Labor Relations Board or the 
Secretary of Labor, which they could determine 
only after a long drawn out investigation. 

Unions do not have the funds to maintain their 
members for an considerable length of time and 
the Relief Administration would have to take 
care of the strikers if they become needy. 

The causes of the textile dispute are many and 
involved, one being the now rather common dis- 
pute over interpretation of section 7 (a) of the 
National Industry Recovery Act relating to the 
right of collective bargaining. 


Aside from the import- 
ance attached to the tex- 
tile dispute because of the 
large number of employes 
involved the Government is 
concerned about the possible effect it may have 
on the operation of all codes for industry. The 
cotton textile code was the first to be adopted un- 
der the NRA. It was regarded as a model and 
its failure to operate successfully so far as it con- 
cerns relations between industry and labor would 
be regarded as a menace to the entire code sys- 
tem. 

Labor charges that the cotton textile industry 
has not lived up to its part of the code either as to 
wages or working conditions, while the industry 
contends that labor is using force to back up un- 
reasonable de sgindAs “ignoring the orderly 
processes for relief provided under the code. 

Serious trouble in the cotton textile industry 
was first threatened last May when permission 
was sought and granted by the NRA to curtail 
machine operations 25 per cent because of over 
production due to under consumption resulting 
from increased wages and higher prices of raw 
materials. The Government succeeded in avert- 


T HE CALLING of a long threatened in- 


CODE SYSTEM 
THREATENED BY 
TEXTILE DISPUTE 


ing a strike at that time through a promise to ; 
make a study of the situation to determine 
whether still higher wages and a shorter work 


os" 


Instead of a diminution of labor troubles we 
are in for a multiplication of difficulties. This 


means more uncertainty for business and pos- 


more unemployment. 


The Administration is nervous about how the 
financial world will take its next financing. This 
is but natural. There have been many upsets in 
investor morale since the last big Treasury issue. 
Government trust funds have had to be used to 
bolster up the government security market. 


But while it is natural for 
GOVERNMENT . = the. Administration to wait 
HAS CONTROL till the last minute before 
OVER BANKS announcing its September 
15th plans for refinancing, 
there really should be no worry about an over- 
subscription. The Government has an immense 
hold on the banks directly and indirectly. And 
what else can the banks do but buy government 
issues? The capital markets for private secur- 
ities are stagnant largely through governmental 
action anyway. 

As for a flight in capital, what other country is 
safer than America? The British pound is fall- 
ing. The franc is unsteady, The German situa- 
tion is potentially bad. The dismemberment of 
Germany into several states may not be a sur- 
prising outcome of the present choas. 

Secretary Morgenthau’ S speech over the radio 
was reassuring in that he showed how anxious he 
was to see the expenses kept down. The mere 
fact that he was pointing to “realizable” assets 
to offset public debt is an indication that he does 
not want the financial world to think the gov- 
ernment is going to continue to borr>»w without 
placing a limit on itstelf. 

The resignation of Lew Douglas as budget 
director is disquieting to the investors of the 
country. They had come to believe that as long 
as Mr. Douglas was on the job there would be 
some restraint on excessive spending. But the 
truth is Mr. Douglas has been stripped of his 
powers for some time. None of the emergency 
agencies of government submitted their figures 
in advance to him. They merely gave him a re- 
port after they had committed themselves to the 
expenditures they chose to make. 


This has been the case 
BUDGET CONTROL ever since last January 


PROMISED BUT 


when the President prom- 
NOT EFFECTED 


ised a joint session of 
Congress that he would al- 
low the budget director to supervise emergency 
as well as regular expenditures. Within 48 
hours the President rescinded his pledge by an 


executive order and nothing more has been done | 


about budgetary control ever since. This step 
was never. explained to the public. ‘Sine resig- 
nation of Mr. Douglas will make it more dif-: 


ficult for investors to believe that currency in- | 


[Continued on Page 2, Aun 6.) 


ls Inconceivable. The Industry Has Absorbed Alt 

/ts Unemployed."- Chairman Sloan. 
“Wages Haye Been Forced Down. Workers De- 

mand the Right to Strike” 

Gorman. United Textile Workers 


Vice President 


—Photo by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


the National Recovery Administration. 
To President Roosevelt and General 
Johnson, this code has represented an 
ideal. Yet now little more than a year later it 
faces a test involving its whole future. 
Workers dissatisfied with their part of the 
bargain have been prepared to strike, though 
eleventh-hour attempts to mediate are being 
made. 
Employers unwilling to meet the new de- 
mands of their workers, are ready to resist. 


Was to End Strife 


| Dr now threatens Code No. 1 of 4 


In between is the Cotton Textile Code, rigged 


with the machinery of industrial government 
that was to make threatening strife of this kind, 
unnecessary. Now, however, organized work- 
ers assert lack of confidence in the code machin- 
ery of adjustment. Employers think it still of- 
fers the way out. © 
As a result of this discord there loomed a 
walkout of as many as 500,000 workers—more 
than in the automobile, or the steel, or the coal 
industries—with a daily wage loss of at least 
$1,000,000. 
Just what is the trouble? Why should an in- 


Pro and 0 of Textile Dispute 


Workers Voice Dissatisfaction With Their Part of Code Bargain---Employers Stick 
To Belief It Offers the Way Out 


, dustry of which so much was expected by NRA + 


be faced with the biggest strike of the recovery 
period? Has the code broken down, portending 
a thorny future for this type of industrial self 


government? 
A Labor Policy | 

To tell the story, it is necessary to go back to 
July 1, 1933. 

Then it was that the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration was being organized. The textile 
industry, long in trouble, had studied the pos- 
sibility of self-government through a more com- 
pact trade association set-up. NRA fit its pic- 
ture and by July 9 a code—the first under NRA 
—was ready for President Roosevelt’s signature. 

When signing the code the President said that 
a conference of leaders of industry, labor and so- 
cial service presided over by the government 
had ;‘considered the most controverted question 
in the whole economic problem—wages and 
hours of labor—and it brought that question to 
a definite conclusion.” 

The Right to Bargain 

The organized workers of the industry are 
questioning that statement today. What has 
happened to cause them to do so? 

One is a clause in the textile code and every 


> other code, that the President did not mention in 


predicting a new day for industry—the famed 
Section 7a which guarantees to workers the right 
to organize and to bargain collectively with rep- 
resentatives of its own choosing. 

Another is a hard economic fact, growing out 
of the difficulty the textile industry has had in 
moving goods at the higher prices made neces- 
sary by increased wages and increased costs of 
raw materials. 

The first questioning was , audible as far back 
as last March, when Thomas F.McMahon, presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of America, 
claimed in a public hearing that workers were 
being resisted in their efforts to organize. At 
that time he predicted a strike. 

Excessive Output 

Then in May came the questioning from the 
employers’ bench. They found goods piling up, 
with output rutining above consumption. Of 
NRA they asked permission to curtail the in- 
dustry’s machine operations by 25 per cent and 
this permission was granted. 

Immediately labor threatened a strike, but a 
settlement was reached on June 2 on condition 

[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.]- 


a 


week were justified. The conclusions reached 
from the study were that industry was in no con- 
dition to meet the demands and dissatisfaction 
of the workers continued to grow until finally 
the call came for a strike. 
” Slack 
ack business caused 
STEEL INDUSTRY = another basic industry to 
CUTS WAGES OF take steps to curtail ex- 
SALARIED GROUP penses during the past 
week. The steel industry 
on Thursday announced that it was putting all 
salaried employes on a five day week, involving 
a downward revision in pay of ten per cent. This 
action, affecting only so-called “white collar” 
workers does not violate the code although it 
disregards the President’s oft-repeated request 
to employers to increase pay and shorten hours. 
It is estimated that the steel industry will save 
about two million dollars a week in wages by the 


“move it has just taken. Wage rates to other em- 


ployes have not been reduced but employment in 
the steel industry is again at a low ebb because 
of greatly curtailed production due to lack of de- 
mand for steel. 

Increasing unemployment which, according to 
American Federation of Labor estimates is now 
near eleven million, caused William Green, the 
union leader, to issue a statement during the 
week calling on the Government to “givé us a 
plan which will finish the task so wel begun last 
Summer and put the rest of the unemployed to 
work.” 

The union’s estimates do not class as employed 
the two million or more people who are working 
on PWA projects, on emergency relief work or 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps because such 
jobs are “due not to industry but to Government 
funds paid out of taxes.” 


The Government took no 
NO NEW PLAN action during the week to 
YET FOR REDUCINGmeet the situation. Presi- 
UNEMPLOYMENT dent Roosevelt was at his 
home at Hyde Park, N. Y. 
having moved there from Washington at the 
first part of the week for a month’s stay while re- 
pairs are made to the Executive Offices. He put 
in a full day at his desk every day considering 
this and other national problems, | keeping in close 
touch with Washington by ‘telephone an 
through conferences with a number of his ad- 
visers who visited him at Hyde Park. In order 
to maintain close contact with all Government 
agencies during his absence the President an- 
nounced on Friday the extension for 30 days of 
the appointment of Donald Richberg as chair- 
man of the Emergency Council and the Execu- 
tive Council, making Mr. Richberg in effect his 
personal representative in the Capital. | 
The problem of regulating industry after the 
[Continued on Page 2, Column. 1.] 
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‘NRA goes ‘out of existence next 
June apparently was put aside 
temporarily for more pressing 
business. However, the NRA 
took its first step in its new reor- 
ganization program when on Mon- 
day it grouped all of the 682 ex- 
isting codes into twenty-two mas- 
ter classifications. It announced 
also, that ten industry divisions 
would be set up into which the 22 
sections would fit for administra- 
tive purposes. In each of the 22 
master classifications the existing 
codes covering like interests will 
be grouped together. When the 
regrouping is finished there will 
be about 250 codes in effect al- 
though not more than 50 now are 
actually functioning. 
The purpose of 
ENFORCEMENT reducing the num- 
OF CODES ber of codes and re- 
COSTLY classifying indus- 
tries is to simplify 
administration and to reduce the 
expense. Figures made public at 
NRA headquarters 
showed that annual budgets 
drawn for 105 code authorities 
and approved by the NRA total 
more than fifteen million dollars. 
This expense is borne by industry 
itself and is collected by means of 
assessments levied against the 
firms listed in the membership. 
. Symptomatic of the growing de- 
mand in industry for simplifica- 
tion of the entire NRA structure 
is an appeal made to the Govern- 
ment during the past week by the 
shoe industry which asked that 
all codes be reduced to the three 


fundamentals of maximum hours, 


minimum wages and the elimina- 
tion of child labor. In a resolu- 
tion sent to the President and Ad- 
ministrator Johnson the shoe in- 
dustry declared that the codes as 
they now exist are “nullifying the 
real purposes and objectives of 
the NIRA by retarding recovery, 
reducing employment and creat- 
ing an uneconomic price struc- 
ture.” 


Many provisions 


SHOE GROUP = which‘have been in- 
OFFERS NEW serted in the codes 
— NRA PLAN are blamed by the 


shoe industry as 
having complicated their admin- 
istration to the point where it is 
practically impossible to enforce 
them and where they are ob- 


Continued from Page 


on Friday | 


structing the natural channels of 
trade and industry. More than 800 
shoe manufacturers repre- 
sented by the code authority for 
their industry. 

Although the President did not 
discuss the general business situ- 
ation publicly, an incident of the 
week showed that the Admin- 
istration realizes the importance 
of increasing business confidence. 
On Tuesday night Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau made a 
radio speech regarding the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal situation which 
started talk of inflation and unset- 
tled the bond market although his 
obvious purpose was to build up 
public confidence and a market to 
absorb the new Government se- 
curities which are to be offered 
on September 15. 


= 
| Trying to show 
INFLATION that Government 
_RUMORS ARE expenditures were 
-ALLAYED well under control 


and that the costs of 
the New Deal to date had been 
exaggerated, Mr. Morgenthau 
said that the Government’s §$2,- 
800,000,000 devaluation profit 
would be used ultimately to re- 
duce the national debt. This was 
construed in some quarters as 
meaning that the Government 
would use this “profit” to meet its 
maturities falling due in Septem- 
ber and October. That would 
mean inflation. 

The President tried to make it 
plain to the public that the Gov- 
ernment had nosuch thing in mind 
when he declared at his confer- 


ence with the newspaper men on ~ 


Wednesday that the . dollar-de- 
valuation “profit” was regarded 
as a “nest egg for ultimate use”— 
with emphasis on the “ultimate.” 
The rumor persisted, however, 
and the bond market remained de- 
pressed. Mr. Morgenthau has- 
tened to Hyde Park on Friday to 
discuss the situation with the 
President and after a conference 
of several hours’ duration the 
Treasury announced, on instruc- 
tions from the Secretary, that the 
September and October maturities 
amounting to about a billion and 
three-quarters would be paid off 
in new securities. In other words, 
the dollar-devaluation “profit” 
would not be used. 
C. G. MARSHALL, 


A MOBILIZATION OF FORCES 
IN WAR ON THE BOOTLEGGER 


Anti-smuggling Units Put at Disposal of Coast Guard; 
Prospective Fight to Reduce Liquor Taxes 


[NCREASED alertness in rooting 

out bootleggers, a prospective 
fight to reduce liquor taxes, a de- 
crease in applications for liquor 
licenses, and an impending rise in 
the price of cimported wet goods 
were features of th® liquor situa- 
tion the past week. The most im- 
mediate move is the mobilizing of 
Treasury Department forces against 
smugglers. 

The anti-smuggling units, includ- 
ing the Secret Service and the Bu- 
reaus of Customs, Internal Revenue 
and Narcotics, have been placed at 
the disposal of the Coast Guard. 
Individual commanders have been 
assigned to certain areas and weekly 
reports will be made to the com- 
mandant. 

This unification of forces against 
Smuggling will not extend at pres- 
ent to inland ports such as the 
Great Lakes, though it may do so 
later. The Coast Guard authority 
is restricted to tracking smugglers 
along the seacoast between ports 
of entry. 


MOONSHINERS BUSY 


Moonshiners, too, receive the ear- 
nest attention of the Treasury 
Department. Beside 2,100 revenue 
officers enforcing liquor tax laws 
there are to be 500 investigators 
with a redistricting of enforcement 
territories. Arrests already run to 
2,300 a month and seizures to 386,- 
000 gallons. The Alcohol Tax Unit 
in the week ended August 18, seized 
231 stills with. a capacity of 30,790 
gallons; gallons of spirits, 
207,668 g s Of mash and 66 au- 
tos and trucks valued at $63,379. 
There were 420 arrests. 

According to enforcement officers 
the bootleggers, though numerous, 
are fewer than before repeal; ac- 
cording to Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 
Director of the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration, the illicit 
trade is at least as big as the le- 
gitimate. Mr. Choate explained 
that since tax-paid withdrawals of 
whiskey may amount to only 30 
‘million gallons this year as against 
70 millions a years before prohibi- 
tion, and since, in his opinion, more 
people are drinking, the 40 million 
gallons come from non-tax paying 
sources. 

Additional weapons directed re- 
cently against the illicit trade are 
the reports required on sales of 
corn sugar; Government locks on 
bottling tanks and a Government 
audit of rectifiers’ records; and a 
Government check-up before long 


on liquor dealers to weed out pos- 
sible bootleggers. There is also 
afoot a proposal to reduce the $2 
a gallon tax on domestic liquor to 
the old tax of $1.10 and the $5 tar- 
iff on imported liquor to $2.50, a 
move favored by various Congress- 
men who advocated repeal but op- 
posed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Administrator Choate 
favors reducing the imposts as a 
bootleg eliminator. 


MORE BOTTLE STAMPS 


Meanwhile, the latest decoration 
for a bottle of imported liquor is 
provided by a Treasury order com- 
pelling importers to affix strip 
stamps to bottles before removing 
them from customs warehouses. 
Effective Sept. 15, the order has 
roused importers to plan a protest 
in Washington this week. Importers 
declare that breaking open cases 
and fancy individual cartons tonaf- 
fix the stamps would not only cre- 
ate suspicion among customers and 
dealers but also aid bootlegging; 
that the cost of breaking open the 
cases would mean $1.25 to $1.50 
added to the average $20 a case now 
paid by the consumer for customs 
and other taxes. | 

Retailers are empoyered now to 
affix the strip stamps to both for- 
eign and domestic bottles. The im- 


porters intend to ask that foreign } 


distillers be empowered to put these 
stamps on the botles before ship- 
ping them. 

Concurrently with these regula- 
tions, individuals: and corporations 
are dropping out of the liquor busi- 
ness faster than others are entering 
it. Few permits have been issued 
lately to distillers or rectifiers, a field 
which the FACA means in any case 
to keep free of overcrowding. Ap- 
plications from prospective import- 
ers have also dropped, the trade ap- 
parently agreeing with the FACA 
that this field is overcrowded now. 


NO PRICE FIXING 


There will be no price-fixing of 
liquor. At least, not if the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration 
hears about it. 

None of the five codes governing 
the various branches of the alco- 
holic beverage industry allow price- 
fixing, according to Frederic P. Lee, 
FACA general counsel. 

The only thing even remotely like 
price-fixing, according to Mr. Lee, 
is a provision in the codes which 
is designed to prevent destructive 
price-cutting and dumping. 


Guiding hands in the walkout of workers, or- 
dered to begin Sept. 1, as strike orders are sent to 
labor officials from Washington. 
Francis J. Gorman, chairman of strike committee; 


Left to right, 


The Message That Ordered the Cotton Textile Strike 


—Harris & Ewing. 


Thomas F. McMahon, president textile union; 
Frank Morrison, secretary A. F. of L.; Oliver Car- 
ruth, ot Int. Labor News Service; seated, Robert 
T. Shearly, operates the “bug.” 


A NATIONAL pension system for 
old folk is in prospect. 

The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity which President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed to develop a program of so- 
cial legislation for the next Congress 
is understood to have made 
plans for a national pension system. 
It would be along the lines laid 
down by the Dill-Connery bill, fa- 
vorably reported to both Houses at 
the last session. 

Under this plan the Federal Gov- 
ernment would give the States one- 
third of the amount needed for 
old-age pensions. There are 28 
States which have old-age pension 
laws. 

A Growing Problem 

Food and a bed for old folks with- 
out money is more of a problem 
than it was 50 years ago when most 
of America was made up of farm- 
ers. It is much easier‘for young 
people who live on farms to take 
care of their parents. 

But today the United States is a 
land of sprawling cities and trou- 
bled farmlands. There is no place 
for the old folks in many homes, 
no matter how much their children 
may wish to help them. 

Each year the number of needy 
older persons grows larger, with 
doctors having found new ways to 
prolong life, and more people are 
living to a ripe old age than ever 
before. 

Their Declining Days 


But what avail are the longer | 


years if they are filled with poverty 
and suffering? Thousands of older 
people throughout almost every 
part of the country are facing their 
declining years with little prospect 
for happiness. 

There are 6,500,000 persons over 
65 in the United States. The best 
governmental and private authori- 
ties on the problem say that about 
one-third of this huge army depend 
either on their children, friends or 
relatives, or upon the State. 

In Massachusetts, New York, and 
California—States which have far- 
reaching old-age pension Jaws—the 
needy aged can turn to the govern- 
mental authorities for support with 
the knowledge that they will be ade- 
quately cared for. In some States 
they may receive a small pension, 
barely enough to keep them alive. 
But in many other States the only 


Finding Support For Elderly Folk 
Through a National Pension System 


A Defnite Plan Evolves From Federal Study, With Uncle Sam Furnishing a 
| Third of the Cost to the States 


prospect open to them is to spend 
their last moments in a poorhouse. 

If married, this means that they 
will be separated from a life-long 
partner, for poorhouses do not pro- 
vide living quarters for married 
couples. Life in an almshouse at 
best is none too happy an existence. 

The President Speaks 

President Roosevelt has repeat- 
edly declared in favor pf old-age 
pensions. He helped put through 
New York’s old-age pension law. 
Here is what he says about the alms- 
house system of caring for the 
older persons, no longer able to 
work: 

“No greater tragedy exists than 
the aged, worn-out worker who can 
only look forward to a dismal poor- 
house. It is not an economic neces- 
sity to herd our aged workers, de- 
pendent on their toil for their daily 
bread, in institutions. It is the 
most wasteful and extravagant sys- 
tem we could possibly devise. It be- 
longs to that past barbaric age 
when we chained our insane to the 
walls of our madhouses.” 

The President’s attitude toward 
the problem is shown further 
by his declaration to Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell, president of the 
American Association for Old Age 
Security: “I am certain that bet- 


_ ter old-age security against want is 


the most immediate pressing need 
of our present-day civilization.” 
Tells of Suffering 

Mr. Roosevelt tells this story of 
how he became interested in pen- 
sions: 

“I will tell you what sold me on 
old-age pensions. Not so long ago 
—about 10 years—I received a great 
shock. I had been away from my 
home town of Hyde Park during 
the Winter-time and when I came 
back I found that a tragedy had 
occurred. 

“One of my farm neighbors had 
been a splendid old fellow—super- 
visor of his town—one of the best . 
of our citizens. And before I left, 
around Christmas time, I had seen 
the old man, who was 89, and I had 
seen his old brother who was 87, 
and I had seen his other brother, 
who was 85, and I had seen his kid 
sister, who was 83. 

“And they were living on a farm; 
I knew it was mortgaged. I knew 
it was mortgaged to the hilt, but I 


A SKYFULL OF AIRPLANES— 
FLIVVER MACHINES NEARING 


Twenty-five Varieties of Low-priced Flying Machines 
Studied by Uncle Sam’s Experts 


N° Jules Verne, creator of fantasy, 
is the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
Yet filling the skies of the future 
with “flivver” airplanes and air- 
ships capable of whizzing the fam- 
ily about the country on week-end 
trips is one step nearer, with the 
Bureau’s aeronautical engineers 
digging into the mass of drawings 
and specifications submitted by 
manufacturers and designers for 
25 small planes—inexpensive but 
safe. 

But, contrary to expectations of 
air officials in expecting the ma- 
jority of the planes to cost no more 
than $750, the bids submitted 
ranged all the way from that low 
figure to $6,670 per plane: 

Mass production of such a type 
of machine has not yet been at- 
tempted. The ceremony of accept- 
ing the bids was termed by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper, last week, 


a 


f 


as “a very important event in the 
history of aviation.” 

Features called for in the con- 
struction of the planes almost per- 
mit the airplanes to land and take 
off by themselves, with the average 
man safely flying a machine that 
has all the scientific qualities of the 
high-piced planes. Added feature 
is the fact that the plane must fly 
20 to 25 miles per gallon of avia- 
tion or automobile gasoline, have 
& low initial cost and be kind to 
the owner’s pocketbook in the mat- 


ter of maintenance. . 


“The airplane is at a point where 
the automobile was when it 
launched out in large production,” 
said Secretary Roper. “What we 
need now is an airplane that more 
people can use. With the calling 


of these bids, I believe that today 
we are making an important step 
toward this goal.” 


assumed that everything was all 
right, for they still had a couple 
of cows and a few chickens. But 
when I came back in the Spring 
I found that in the heavy Winter. 
there had been a heavy fall of snow 
and one of the older brothers had 
fallen down on his way to the barn 
and had perished in the snowdrift. 

“The town authorities had come 
along and they had taken the two 
old men and they had put them 
into the county poorhouse, and they 
had taken the old lady and had 
“sent her down, for want of a better 
place, to the insane asylum, al- 
though she was not insane; she was 
just old. 

“That sold me on the idea of 
i homes intact for old pe 
p e.” 

“Over the Hill” 

In many States the almshouses 
have been greatly reduced in im- 
portance by the old-age pension 
laws. States which do not have 
these laws have shown a consider- 
able rise in the poorhouse popula- 
tion during the depression. 

Morale of the aged is maintained 
better under pension systems than 
in almshouses. Costs of pension 
systems have been found. to be 
cheaper. The American Associa- 
tion for Social Security has com- 
piled figures showing that the aver- 
age cost per month of almshouse 
care is $39.37 as compared with an 
average cost of $19.34 per month 
for old-age pensions. In consider- 
ing these figures allowance must 

[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Can City Factories 


Move to Farm Areas? 


Legality of Decentralizing In- 


dustry Challenged 


A paradox has arisen in the New 
Deal activities. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and other emergency 
agencies are encouraging the de- 
centralization of industry — the 
movement of factories from con- 


gested cities to country districts — 


where workers will have a chance to 
earn money and raise part of their 
food. 

But the Regional Labor Board in 
New York City has asked the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to rule 
on the legality of the removal of in- 
dustrial plants from large cities to 
other areas to escape payment of 
the wages demanded by city em- 
ployes. 

The Regional Board recommended 
that “steps must be taken to pre- 
vent employers from escaping their 
obligations to national recovery by 
moving to a community where with 
impunity they can pay a far lower 
wage.” 


No announcement has been made 


of the attitud: the National Board 
will take. 

The Regional Labor Board during 
the past week hailed a decision of 
the New York Supmere Court Jus- 
tice Samuel I. Rosenman as uphold- 
ing in principles its contentions. 

The ruling was an application of 
Sam Farulla, president of the Doll 
and Toy Workers Union, for an in- 
junction restraining Ralph A. 
Freundlich, Inc., from violating a 
contract with the Regional Labor 
Board. 

The Justice said the Company 
might be enjoined from moving to 
Massachusetts if it could be shown 
the move was an attempt to escape 
the provisions of the NRA agree- 
ment, 


‘| SINCLAIR 

VICTORY 

SIGNIFICANT ochal in a political. 
: se 


flation can be avoided. Unbal- 
anced budgets have in past his- 


tory brought the disasters of in- 


flation. 

When there are fears of infla- 
tion the market for long term se- 
curities is always impaired. 

_ Mr. Roosevelt has enough prob- 
lems on his desk at Hyde Park 
to keep him busy day and night. 
But he is philosophically taking 
his time about them. There is none 
of the panicky haste which at- 
tended Executive action in the 
early months of this year. The 
whole tempo has been slowed 


-down., 


Thus the decision on what to 
do about NRA has been put on 
ice for awhile. The broad ques- 
tions of policy on this and other 
questions are not likely to be de- 
cided until after the Congres- 
sional elections on Tuesday, No- 
vember 6th. 


The Upton Sin- 
clair victory in 
California is ep- 


nse. It will have 
a sobering influence on those 
Democrats who have been telling 
their more conservative col- 
leagues that it was possible to 
keep the New Deal from going 
beyond the precepts of individ- 
ualism. 
_ Now the Democrats must con- 
cede that it is possible for State 
Socialism to be confused with 
New Deal doctrine and that 
enough people in the intelligent 
state of California thought that 


socialism and Mr. Roosevelt’s New 


Dealism were one and the same 


‘thing. 


‘The President promptly let it 


be known last week that he would 


see Mr. Sinclair but wouldn't 
talk politics. Mr. Roosevelt did 
that to keep the conservative 
Democrats happy but he realizes 
also that the Democrats running 


OUTLOOK FOR 
NOVEMBER 
ELECTIONS 


for Congress in California are, to 
use the vernacular, in a tough 
spot. 

1f Mr. Roosevelt steers clear 
of Mr. Sinclair’s program, the 
Democratic nominees for Con- 
gress can do likewise. But the 
Republican candidates for the 
House of Representatives will not 
remain silent. They will ask the 
people of California to choose be- 
tween Sinclair Democracy and 
Republicanism all along the line. 


The outlook for 
the November elec- 
tions is still far 
from clear except | 
on one point—a 
substantial majority will be re- 
tained by the Democrats. The 
question of how many seats will 
be lost by the Democrats is sure 
to be overshadowed by a much 
more vital issue—what kind of 
Democrats and what kind of Re- 
publicans will be elected. There 
are signs that some of the dis- 
tricts will send to Congress more 
radical men than now hold seats 
while other districts will elect 
more conservative members than 
the present incumbents. 

Mr. Roosevelt will have a 
majority, of course, but the next 


“Congress will show an increase 


in left-wingers in both parties. 
This is because the discontent 
wave is still strong and the Ad- 
ministration has failed thus far 
to assure either the extreme radi- 


cals or the conservatives that it 


knows where it is going. 
Uncertainty breeds more un- 
certainty. A firm course may 


come from the Executive after 


the elections but to permit a con- 
tinued rise in the unemployment 
figures is no way to repress rad- 
icalism, or avert the conflicting 
currents of inflation and defla- 


tion. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 


SELF-SUPPORT, NOT POVERTY: 


A HOPE FOR FARM MILLIONS 


Greatly bicseonell Program of Rural Relief on Nationwide 


Basis to Be Discussed 


PLANS are being made to increase 
relief work in rural areas. 

During the next two weeks con- 
ferences will be held in four cities 
to allow relief officials and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives 
from 23 States to discuss plans to 
lift several millions of the farm 
population off the relief rolls. 

In announcing that 80,000 rural 
families in various parts of the Na- 
tion are now being rehabilitated, 
Lawrence Westbrook, FERA assist- 
ant administrator in charge of rural 
rehabilitation, said that most of 
these families have been placed on 


farms which are leased until the- 


end of next year, with the under-. 
standing that they will be allowed 
to buy them on long-time payments, 
if they show their fitness for own- 
ership. 


Situation in the South 

Aid for the needy farm popula- 
tion has reached largest propor- 
tion in the South, where two of 
each three fa rmrestaohshrdetaoin 
each three farmers are now tenants, 
and have small hope of owning land 
unless Uncle Sam helps, said Mr. 
Westbrook. ; 

Alabama, Arkansas, and Missis- 
Sippi reported from 5,000 to 17,000 
each on the list of tenant farmers 
being rehabilitated under the pres- 
ent program. The investment per 
family ranges from an average of 
$36 in Mississippi to $126 in Arkansas. 
This covers the land lease and also 
equipment supplies and livestock. 

Rural relief rolls are being check- 
ed to obtain additional families for 
next year’s program. Alabama ex- 
pects to increase its number several 
times, and similar expansion is 
planned in other States. 

Some farm families that have 


never been worth “two whoops,” ac- 
cording to their neighbors, have. 
started out under this new program 
with a vim that is producing the 
best crops in the community, reports 
to the FERA show. 

“Many of these families have been 
‘on the share’ all their lives,’ Mr. 
Westbrook said. “Whether they 
make a good crop or a’bad one, 
when: the end of the year rolls 
around, it was all the same. They 
had nothing to show for their year’s 
work. 

“Now, with the relief administra- 
tion’s help, they are making crops 
which, no matter how little, are 
their own. They owe the FERA for 
their animals, their plows, and the 
feed and food they use until their 
own crops are made. But that is no 
heavy load, and the administration 
is settling up projects on which they 
can earn 30 cents an hour, in time 
spared from farm work, and apply 
it in payment of their account.” 


Abundance of Hides 

Millions of Uncle Sam’s bought- 
and-paid-for hides are waiting to be 
turned into shoes and leather weare 
ing apparel for the needy. With of- 
ficials of the Federal Emergency 
Relief straining for speed, a rapid 
survey has been started to deter- 
mine what the tanning industry 
has to offer in the way of surplus 
capacity and storage facilities. 

The Government’s estimate of 
300,000 hides tanned weekly would 
step the tanning industry up to a 
new all-time record. Federal speci- 
fications have already been asked 
for from the tanners and leather 
bids may be asked in a week. Of- 
ficials state that the articles dis- 
tributed through relief channels will 
not compete with privae businesses. 
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Pace 


Future of PWA: 
A Proposal for 


lts Permanency 


Bargain Rights 
Of Labor: Their 


First Detinition 


Tracking Down 


The Causes of - 
‘Credit Shortage 


Treasury Department Will 


The Fickle Weather Man— 


| 
A Peculiar Summer 


; Droughts and Heat, Where They Come From and Why— 
| The Silly Hurricane Season 


National Labor Relations 


Board Gives Interpreta- 
tion of Section. 7(a) 
Bargaining Law 


“The only interpretation of Sec- 
tion 7(a) which can give effect to 
its purpose is that the represent- 
atives of the majority should con- 
stitute the exclusive agency for 
collective bargaining with the em- 
ployer * *,.” 

“The rule does not establish a 


closed shop, nor necessarily lead to | 


a closed shop; that being a matter 
of negotiation * * *.” 

“Collective bargaining is simply 
a means to an end. The end is an 


_ agreement. And, customarily, such 


an agreement will have to do with 
wages, hours and basic working 
conditions * * *.” 

In those terse sentences, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board on 
September 1 made its decision on 
vital issues growing out of inter- 
pretations of the labor provisions 
of the National Recovery Act. 


CASE OF BUFFALO COMPANY 


The case, which touches on many 
of the present labor problems, was 
that of the Houde Engineering Cor- 
poration of Buffalo. It grew out 
of the refusal of the company to 
bargain collectively with an out- 
Side union after a majority of its 
employes had voted to be repre- 
sented by the union. 

Using the issues involved as a 
basis for a comprehensive opinion, 
the NLRB for the first time outlined 
its philosophy and its stand on the 
position that the Federal Govern- 
ment is to play in industrial labor 
relations. The decision was signed 
by the three members of the board: 
Lloyd K. Garrison, chairman; H. A. 
Mills, and Edward S. Smith. 


LABOR BOARD’S DECISION 


A FATTER PRESIDENT 


“MY: how fat you're getting!” 

Now anybody over 40 knows 
that that’s no way to greet a neigh- 
bor after an absence and even if 
the neighbor is a President he pro- 
bably feels the same way about it. 
But that’s the way neighbors are, 
and it isn’t always you have a 
chance to get your answer in the 
papers. The President did, stand- 
ing on a platform on the porch of 
his old Dutchess County home. 

He told the folks assembled—and 
the papers printed it—that he’d 
only gained two pounds but he’s lost 
hope of taking them off again. 

“With the qualities of Dutchess 
County milk, my mother’s cooking, 
and the Dutchess County air,” he 


_ said to the crowd’s loud approval, 


“TI don’t believe I’ll make good my 


Briefly outlined, the 4,000 word de-— 


cision said this: 

“The fundamental purpose of 
Section 7(a) was to encourage cbdl- 
lective bargaining, with all that 
that implies. Employes were to 
‘have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively,’ and to be free 
from interference in self-organiza- 
tion ‘for the purpose “ collective 
bargaining.’ 

“These phrases are full of mean- 
ing. The right of employes to bar- 
gain collectively implies a duty on 
the part of the employer to bargain 
with their representatives. Without 
this duty to bargain, the right to 
bargain would be sterile * * *.” 


BARGAINING MEANS TO END 


“Collective bargaining, then, is 
simply a means to anend. The end 
is an agreement. And, customarily, 
such an agreement will have to do 
with wages, hours and basic work- 
ing conditions, and will have a fixed 
duration. The purpose of every such 
agreement has been to stabilize, for 
a certain period, the terms of em- 
ployment, for the protection alike of 
employer and employe. By con- 
trast, where all that transpires is a 
demand by employes for better 
terms and an assent by the employ- 
er but without any understanding 
as to duration, there has been no 
collective agreement, because neith- 
er side has been bound to any- 
thing * * °.” 

“In approaching the issue  in- 
volved in this case, it is clear that 
any interpretation of Section 7a 
which in practice would hamper 
self-organization and the making of 
collective agreements cannot be 
sound. The House Company insists 
not merely on its right but on its 
duty under the statute to bargain 
separately, and whenever requested, 
with two groups of its employes, one 
representing the majority, and the 
other the minority * * *.” 


CONFUSING THE EMPLOYES 


“The company’s policy, by enabling 
it to favor one organization at the 


check at will the growth of either 
organization, was calculated to con- 
fuse its employes, ta make them un- 
certain which organization they 
should from time to time adhere to 
and to maintain a permanent and 
artificial division in the ranks. 
“But even if the company’s policy 
had not thus resulted in impairing 
the effectivéness of collective bar- 
gaining—and it could hardly have 
resulted in anything else—it clearly 
prevented any arrival at collective 
agreements in the sense intnded by 
the statute. 
“The company’s conception of its 
duty was merely this: That the 
company should periodically re- 


' expense of the other and thus to | Have brought of late to the other 


objective.” 
PARLY Monday morning the spec- 
ial train had hurried past Man- 
hattan Island, sped along the high 


He was told he 
could, but that politics was banned. 
It was clear that, the Presicent was 
glad of a chance to take the meas- 


the President. 


‘ure of this man whose nomination 


for California’s governorship had 
stirred so many speculations as to 
what was coming next in American 
politics. 

There was little news, but one 
fortuitous phrase reached the head- 
lines. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau’s speech, in which he 
reported such a cheerful state of 
affairs in the Nation’s finance, was 
elaborated. The money gained by 
devaluation was, the President said 
“a nest egg,” to be kept until needs 
and then eventually used. 


At lunch the President received 
a report from his roving represent- 
ative, Norman Davis, ambassador- 
atlarge, who slips across the seas 
and back, stops at the White House, 
and slips away again to hobnob in 
the world chancellories. This time 
he was off—or will be shortly—to 
talk to England about naval arma- 


AT WEST POINT FOR REVIEW OF CADETS’ PARADE 


—Wide World. 


President Roosevelt on his way to parade grounds, escorted by 
Major General William Connor, superintendent of military academy 


palisades of the Hudson and into 
the sleepy village of Hyde Park— 
but not so sleepy that some fifty 
villagers weren’t awake and down 
at the station to meet it. 
Roosevelt and Elliot were on hand, 
too, and in a few minutes the Presi- 
dential car had covered the mile to 
the gates of his home dnd he was 
at the breakfast table with his 
mother—who had dined with a King 
and Queen since he had last seen 
over the bacon and 
eggs. 

There were no official calls that 
day, just a two-mile drive inland to 
visit the furniture shops in which 
Mrs. Roosevelt is interested. 


kk 
CADETS GET A VISIT 


Monday, too, offered a break from 
business routine and in the morn- 
ing the car started out along the 
Storm King Highway for West Point 
where cadets were putting the final 
touch on belts and buttons for the 
Military Academy’s first Presidential 
inspection since Warren Harding 
visited it in 1922. The party was 
joined by the news cars and, leaving 
the highway, they jolted over rough 
cross roads to Walkil for inspection 
of the State School for Boys and 
the new prison there. Beside the 
little lake the party stopped. Mrs. 
Roosevelt unwrapped a great pack- 
age of sandwiches and served every- 
body, her husband and the hungry 
news men as well. It was quite a 
picnic. 

At West Point, with his military 


aide beside him as befitted the occa-. 


sion, the President stood in his car 
while the ranks in spotless white 
flashed by and the Army came in 


_ for its share of Presidential public- 


ity that Navy ships and ocean trips 


arm of our defense. 

THE next day nature offered its 
gentle suggestion that was as 
the President remarked, a good day 
for inside work. Rain poured from 
leaden skies, the air was chilly, and 
a great fire snapped and crackled 
comfortably in the living room. For 
a long time the President, breaking 


Mrs. 


ment; whether, perhaps, we can’t 
after all, agree to smaller-caliber 
guns and lighter cruisers, or at 
least make some compromise that 
will suit America’s needs which our 
fewer bases and wider cruising ra- 
dius require. | 

Another guest and one who 
brought his. wife for a leisurely 
visit was Professor Felix Frank- 
furter, of Harvard, back from a lec- 
ture course in Oxford. Since Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter’s “boys” fill 
many positions in the New Deal, 
for him the President has a warm 
spot in his heart, and a ee 


ear as well. 
ON THURSDAY came the Direc- 

tor of the Budget, Lewis Doug- 
las, very prominent in the early 
days of the New Deal but referred 
to by some cynic commentators 
lately as “the forgotten man.” He 
came to present his resignation, 
which the President accepted. 

x ® 

THE COUNTY FAIR 


It had been the President’s an- 
nounced intention that while his 
stay in Hyde Park was not a vaca- 
tion in any sense, it was to be a 
tempered regimen of work and re- 
laxion. Under the latter head was 
the reception to the Roosevelt Home 
Club. The President mace a neigh; 
borly talk to neighbors, laughingly 
chided the overestimation of his 
weight, urged on them their re- 
sponsibility to the rest of the na- 
tion, bespoke non-partisan support 
for measures planned for the good 
of all. 

The crowd filled the wide lawn, 
laughed and applauded. Then the 
President climbed into his car be- 
side his mother and drove to the 
County Fair, watched the horse 
show and saw Mrs. Roosevelt present 
the cup she offers for the winner 
in the saddle class. A picture an 
English countrygentleman could 
well understand—until he heard 
some “tenant farmer,” if such were 
about, come up and joke with 


' “Neighbor Franklin” and get as good 


his Washington habit of reading the © 


papers in bed, sat before the fire 
and, with his usual avidity for the 
news, studied their columns before 
the grateful blaze. 


Two visitors were received. One | 


was Alfred J. Pearson, professor of 


ceive each comnnttee, listen to its | 


suggestions, discuss them politely 


and then act upon them or not, as © 


it might see fit. The statute calls 
for more than that. It was not en- 
acted to promote discussions. 
an anaemic purpose was foreign 
to the Recovery Act * * *” 

“We have concluded, therefore, 
that the only interpretation of Sec- 
tion 7a which can give effect to its 
purpose is that the representatives 


economics at Drake University, who 
has just returned from abroad. He 
talked at some length of European 
conditions, opined that Herr Hitler’s 


_ days were numbered, declared Ger- 


majority should constit | 
took place. The newspaper men, dis- 


the exclusive agency for collective 


Such Many was working on its program 


of economic self-containment with 
the courage of despair and that no 
wars seemed imminent. 

A longer visit was the one with 
New York’s Governor. 


There was plenty to ask about | 


when the regular press conference 


as he gave. 
xk 


FINANCIAL POW-WOWS 


RIDAY brought the most im- 
portant meeting of the week— 
an array of the Government’s finan- 
cial heads—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, General Counsel 
of the Treasury Oliphant, Foreign 
Expert of the Treasury Jacob Viner, 
and that man with the politically 
paradoxical name, Thomas Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, the Undersecretary. 
The meeting was to discuss and 
cogitate on the simple task of rais- 


Ing some billion and three-quarters 
| of dollars needed at the moment. 
And here the New Deal must say 


the debts of the Old Deal, for three- 
quarters of all these dollars that 
Uncle Sam must “hire from his 


Study Cases of Refusal 
By Banks to Make Leone | 
To Small Businesses 


HAT is jamming the gears on 
the Nation’s credit machinery? 
The Treasury Department in- 
tends to find out. Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
and his chief research expert, Prof. 
Jacob Viner, last week announced 
a survey designed to disclose weak- 
ness in the credit systeni. | 
Four thqusand cases of small 


business men who have been re- 
fused credit by banks are to be 
analyzed. The survey is to be con- 
ducted in the Chicago Federal Re- 
serve area, comprising Iowa and 
Michigan, northern Illinois and In- 
diana, and southern Wisconsin, but 
the findings are expected to illus- 
trate’ the whole national situation. 


Revisions and additions to the 
banking system may be necessary 
if the survey shows a fundamental 
fault in the lending apparatus of 
the country, Secretary Morgenthau 
said. He is determined to solve the 
riddle of why vast stores of credit 
are lying idle in banks while busi- 
nesses claim they can not find fi- 
nancing. 

To unravel the riddle 40 or 50 
graduate instructors from Middle 
Western universities will be retain- 
ed under Prof. Viner, Prof. C. O. 
Hardy of Brookings Institution and 
Prof. S. H. Nearlode of Chicago Uni- 
versity, to investigate the credit sit- 


uation in the field. They are being | 
employed for three weeks at $11.40 


per day. 

A Threefold Task 

Their task will be  hreefold. 
First, they are expected to get from 
the files of the banks in the area 
2,000 cases of small business men 
who have been refused credit. Prof. 
Viner hopes to get 20 cases from 
each bank contacted, taking the 
most recent refusals on file. 

Secondly, the field workers are to 
get from private business men 
themselves another 2,000 cases of 
refusals by banks to lend money. 
These 4,000 cases are to be checked 
and double checked and then an- 
alyzed. 

Thirdly, the fiefd force hopes to 
have time for a special study of 100 
selected banks scattered through 
the large cities, small towns and 
villages in the area. 

Prof. Viner says that the survey 
will be aimed primarily at disclos- 
ing the problems of the small busi- 
ness man in cities, towns and vil- 
lages. Large corporations’ prob- 
lems will not be looked into. 

The questions which Prof. Viner 
hopes to answer are: Are good loan 
possibilities being rejected by banks 
or is that report “just talk?” Are 
banks racing for liquidity- Are 
banks being pressed toward liquidity 
by Federal and State examiners? 

Loans to Industry Slow 

At its last session Congress hit 
upon a device which it hoped would 
solve the credit riddle. It author- 
ized the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the 12 Federal 
reserve banks to lend an aggregate 
of $580,000,000 direct to industry. 

Direct loans to industry totaling 
$8,900,000 had been made by the 
RFC and the reserve banks through 
Wednesday of last week. Of this 
sum $8,040,550 had been advanced 
by the RFC and the remainder had 
come from the reserve banks. 

In addition, the RFC had ad- 
vanced approximately $16,700,000 
indirectly to *industry through 
mortgage companies. Also, in ad- 
dition, was about $5,000.000 in in- 
dustrial loans which the reserve 
banks are said to have in sight but 
not closed. 

Actually high interest rates, av- 
eraging 6 per cent, and high credit 
requirements are slowing down the 
direct loans. Chairman Jesse H. 


Jones points out what is written in -; 


the law, that anybody getting one 
of the Government’s direct loans 
could qualify for a bank loan. He 
adds that he no longer favors the 
$500,000 limit on induvidual loans 
written into the law by Congress. 


night bags. 


another was on the doorstep, this 
time with their wives and their over- 
They were the Harry 
Hopkinses and the Rexford Tug- 
Wells. 

And so the three farmer boys got 
together—two York Staters, one 
from Dutchess County and one from 
Niagara County, and one from Iowa. 


| But they didn’t talk about crops— 


at least not their own. The Under- 
secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture had too much to say to 
the Administrator of Federal Re- 
lief, for while the drought is dover 
the effects are just about reaching 
their peak. 

And then there was an ominous 
announcement—no press confer- 
ence, the first to be omitted by de- 
cree and not by circumstance. The 


| obvious deduction was that mount- 
_ ing problems, the reported defection 


of Budget Director Lewis Douglas, 


With unusual drought, unusual 
heat and untsual hurricanes, Willis 
R. Gregg, new chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, admits that 
this season he has “had a lot to 
answer for.” He is concentrating 
now on “air mass analysis,” the 
latest research undertaken by the 
Bureau. Air mass analysis won’t 
change the weather, but it is ex- 
pected to help with long-distance 
predictions of which the airplane 
service particularly will be glad to 
avail itself. 

Six-hour intervals between regu- 
lar weather station observations 
instead of 12-hour are also among 
the recent plans at the red brick 
Weather Bureau. So is an increase 
in the number of stations that, by 
means of airplanes, make observa- 
tions of temperature and humidity 
at heights of 15,000 to 20,000 feet; 
likewise a great help to airmen. 

Masses of Air 

Dr. C. F. Marvin, who till last Jan- 
uary was Chief of the Bureau and 
who retired from the service at the 
completion of a special assignment 
on Aug. 31 with 50 years of official 
weather study to his credit, insti- 
tuted the “frost-weather” informa- 


_ tion for growers of fruit. This was 
followed by “fire-weather” informa- 


tion to protect forests. The air mass 
analysis information, including 
“airway weather,” follows in logical 
sequence. 


“Every morning and evening the 
forecaster finds a situation different 
from any he has ever seen before,” 
Chief Gregg remarked. “Of course 
there are some features similar to 
those in previous weather maps, but 
in some respects at least the weath- 
er today is different from any other 
day in all the history of the earth. 
There is no fixed rule which on tHe 
basis of precedent can be employed 
in predicting weather even for one 
hour ahead. The forecaster must 
deal with each day by painstaking 
stndy and analysis of all the facts 
presented to him.” - 


Unexpected is a word which the 
Weather Bureau has had to put 
into its daily vocabulary this sea- 
son. Take those hurricanes around 
the Southern States. C. L. Mitchell, 
principal meteorologist, says this 
season’s crop of tropical disturb- 
ances beats everything: he ever saw. 

The Silly Season 

“It’s the silly season for hurri- 
canes,” he explained, “but they’re 
Sillier this year than usual. They’re 
all acting in a rather erratic man- 
ner. Two this year have reached 
the Texas coast, an abnormal state 


of affairs when you remember that 
in the past 48 years only six tropi- 
cal disturbances of hurricane force 
have got there.” . 

Hurricane force means wind of 
60 or more miles an hour,: which 
may reach 150 miles with gusts even 
stronger. The makings of a hurri- 
cane include warm, moist air, en- 
ergy supplied in heat liberated by 
showers, the rotation of the earth 
deflecting winds bound for the 
storm centre—turning them to the 
right in the Northern Hemisphere, 
to the left in the Southern—and a 
consequent circular motion. 


Some Queer Ones 
“See that one trying to get in 
southwest of Galvestion?” Mr. Mit- 
chell pointed out a plotted line on 
the chart. “It appeared around the 


| 
| 


mouth of the Mississippi on a Sun- | 


day, approached Galveston on 
Tuesday, and now it’s hanging 
about the west Gulf. I wish I knew 


why. Evidently it’s up against some | 


wall of air moving from north to 
south and can’t go westward. 


“The July one, that was a funny 
one. It originated near Charleston, 
S. C., as little more than a bubble, 
went southwest off Jacksonville, 
turned west, northwest, came in 
just north of Corpus Christi and 
died out. It was accompanied by 
almost a tidal wave at Freeport, 
Tex., and inland about a hundred 
miles it was attended by a tornado. 
Imagine what a difficult thing this 
was for the Weather Bureau. to 


‘handle, with no previous experience 


of anything quite like it.” 

Mr. Mitchell, however, is one of 
the few people who have a good 
word to say for a hurricane. He 
makes it clear that except for trop- 
ical disturbances — not necessarily 
of hurricane force—our Southern 
States as well as the West Indies 
would have inadequate. rainfall. 
Bringing plenty of rain, a tropical 
disturbance would have stopped the 
1930 drought in Arkansas. 

No Help to Northwest 

But hurricanes are not likely to 
help the drought in the Northwest. 
Joseph B. Kincer, climate and crop- 
weather expert, points out that 
drought in those regions is of peri- 
odic occurrence. People have asked 
why, since droughts occur every so 
often, the Weather Bureau was not 
able to give warnings about this 
one. The answer is twofold: First 
the Bureau has been foretelling the 
Northwest drought for some time; 
Mr. Kincer told the Meteorological 
Society last Spring of the condi- 
tions which might be expected this 
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Mr. Ickes Advocates the 


penditure of Half Billion 


Dollars Yearly on Public 
Works 


UT of the emergency pwtblic 

works program there may grow 
a permanent agency for carrying 
out a program of public building, 
Public Works Administrator Harold 
L. Ickes, advocates such a develop- 
ment, estimating that $500,000.000 
profitably could be spent annually 
for such a purpose. 

At the same time Mr. Ickes re- 
vealed his attitude toward a perma- 
nent program he, announced that 
he expects new Congressional ap- 
propriations to continue present 
public works activities. 

“I do not know yet the size or 
scope of my requests,” he said. “It 
depends upon recovery and I do not 
wish to commit myself in advance.” 

Mr. Ickes pointed out that Donald 
Richberg’s recent report on recov- 
ery employment activities appar- 
ently carried an erroneous impres- 
sion that he recommended exten- 
sion of present PWA activities for 
two years after June 16, 1935. 

“T merely pointed out that many 
projects already begun under PWA 
will require two or three years to 
complete and this phase must be 
continued,” said MY. Ickes. “I did 
not recommend continuation of the 
entire PWA program.” 

In the contemplated permanent 
set-up, explained Mr. Ickes, the 
States and municipalities would co- 
operate with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


4 


Summer in the Northwest. Second, 
while droughts occur every 60 often, 
they are of two kinds. 

“In the East,” Mr. Kincer ex- 
plained, “we seldom have two dry 
Summers in succession. In the Po- 
tomac basin we have had two suce 
cessive dry Summers only once in 
50 years. Here droughts are spon- 
taneous; they come on with a bang 
and go off with a bang. 

“But in sections like the North- 
west there is a _ different set-up. 
Frequently there are a number of 
droughts a year, The rainfall comes 
in long sweep, increasing or di- 
minishing, and a drought every 30 
or 40 years is to be expected. In the 
past 100 years, St. Paul, for instance, 
has twice had conditions similar to 
those at the present time and for 
the past 25 years the rainfall in the 
Northwest has been decreasing. The 
general trend is still down; it has 
not started. up yet.” 


DETROIT 
LORK, 


ae. 


NATION! AL STEEL 
COR, FORA’ TION | 


ty 


YO). 


SELF - CONTAINED 


FAR-FLUNG realm of steel, includ- 
A ing within its borders all the ele- 
ments essential to successful steel making 
— is the industrial domain of the 
National Steel Corporation. 

q Here are National Steel mines, producing | 


needful raw materials. 


Here are National 


strategically located to supply the largest 
markets. And controlling all, is the long- 
experienced National Steel management. 


@ Sound in financial structure, dependent 


upon no outside sources for materials, and 


subservient to no outside interests, 
National Steel confidently expects... in 


bargaining with the employer. This | creetly detained at the Headquar- — folks” will go to redeem Liberty the mounting peril of the strike, Gov- Steel ships, providing economical trans- the future as in the past ...to satisfy 
ith _ ters where Secretary to the Presi- | Bonds sold when the flush of battle ernment finance, the unresponsive- . ; : : 


of similar provisions have been 
made whenever the question has 
presented itself * * *” 
STANDS ON MAJORITY RULE 
“This Board 
majority rule, And it does so the 
more willingly because the rule is 
in accord with American traditions 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


stands upon the | 


Poughkeepsie, journeyed to Krum 
Elbow, thus forming the public’s 
first invasion of Presidential privacy 
since he left the Capital. 

Already the textile strike seemed 
inevitable, but the President gave 
no sign that he would take a hand 
in the negotiations. Upton Sinclair, 
writer and propogandist cf social- 


ism, had asked if he might visit | 


ring one and the piper piped on 
credit. It takes a timing sense that 
can catch a bird or the wing to 
launch a shower of paper. such as 
this next issue will be and be sure it 
will turn to gold before it falls. It 
will be the biggest test yet of the 
nation’s pocketbook confidence in 
the New Deal. 

And when this group disappeared 


_ Administration’s efforts at a modus 
_ vivendi until the mode of living has 


improved—all these things needed 
contemplation before the President 
was ready to speak to the people 
through the press. 

So the first weekend began with 


| the Nation’s troubles no respecter 


of hearth and home. 
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High Spots 
Of a Week 


SINCLAIR’S EPIC; 
STRIKES, DEBTS, 
AND GOLD 


Upton Sinclair, militant Socialist 
and California star in the drama of 
Utopia, has occupied columns of edi- 
torial space in the newspapers of the 
country for the greater part of the 
week. 

Democrats in one of the wealtay 
States of the Union nominate the 
prolific writer of Socialistic fiction 
for the office of Governor, and tie 
press gives it sensational place in the 
subjects of the week. Not one, bui 
successive blasts are delivered in the 
direction of Southern California, 
which is held responsible for the 
nomination. 


A MENTAL MAGNET 


The newspaper reader has taken 
his taste of comment on the textile 
strike, and then has turned to the 
column which offered breezy opinion 
of the Democratic candidate who is 
not a Democrat. He has studied the 
odd situation in Arizona, where in- 
ternational complications involving 
the Japanese have attracted the at- 
tention of the country, and has read, 
as in the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, that the rights of aliens should 
be under Federal control; then he has 
turned once more to Sinclair. 


The reader has learned that Fed- 
eral domination of the dairy business 
has been achieved, with the, comment, 
as in the Seattle Times, that “the 
next step may be the ruling of canned 
milk out of interstate traffic.” 


The reader has learned, as in the 
* words of the greatest number of pa- 
pers ever recorded on an editorial 
subject, of the nature of the Liberty 
League, that there is to be a “realign- 
ment of political parties”—and again 
has permitted his attention to wande 
to Sinclair. | 


STAMPEDE COMING? 


If Mr. Sinclair ever set his heart 
on publicity, he has achieved it with 
one blow. The St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat remarks that “his plan to ‘end 
poverty in California’ has obviously 
caught the fancy of that State, par- 
ticularly in the southern part, which 
is the world’s most prolific breeding 
place for fantastic notions.” Coming 
east, he will discover in the columns 
of the New York Times that “when 
the party tie is loosened to make room 
for a ‘progressive’ from another 
party, many less desirable also try 
to crowd in”; that “the President is 


the fence for the campaign, and 


it is Mr. Farley who must ride herd.” 
“Can he stave off a stampede into the 
seeming fields of Utopia?” asks the 
Times. 


‘The Detroit Free Press calls the 
nomination of Sinclair “an act of 
mental aberration on the part of the 
Democrats of California,” and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer-Ledger avers 
that “it is one thing for the party to 
lean toward State Socialism, and 
quite another to find itself in dan- 
ger of being merged in the public 
mind with militant Socialism of the 
most radical and uncompromising 
' kind.” The New York Herald Trib- 
une concludes: “One had always ex- 
pected the social revolution to be 
achieved by a grimly Marxist horde 
fighting the class struggle. It would 
be odd to have it ushered in with a 
symbolic pageant on the White House 
steps, with chorus by Hollywood and 
direction after the manner of “Of 
Thee I Sing.” 


“PAINLESS” STRIKE 


Of the other events of the week, the 
editorial pages have found great vari- 
ety in the selections for lucid com- 
ment. The Daily Oklahoman describes 
_ the disturbance in the textile industry 
, .@s “a painless strike”, because of the 
expectation that the Government will 
provide for some of the idle persons, 
while the Detroit Free Press views the 
idea as “incredible”. 

Many comments are printed-on the 
selection of a new Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, with the 
prediction by the Seattle Times that 
in the present state of mind of the 
South, from which the new official 
will be chosen, the House will not be 
so submissive in the future as in the 
past. 

There are some chuckles over the 
defeat of the Fergusons in Texas, and 
more serious remarks on the state- 
ment by Secretary Roper that the 
business community “will not aban- 
don the profit motive.” 


DEBTS AND GOLD 


There is sensational interest in the 
talk of a decision of the Government 
to redeem obligations in cash, with 
somewhat disinterested speculation as 
to the effect of this move on the cur- 
vency, while the transfer of “tons of 
gold” from San Francisco to Denver 
interests the West as a spectacular 
operation. 

In the central section of the country 
there is still a lingering inclination to 
continue the demand for a complete 
clean-up of the motion picture in- 
dustry, with the assertion by, the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal, repre- 
senting a large group of family news- 
papers, that types which will be 
wholesome and appeal to both young 
and old shall be found.” : 


a 


a4 
BUT WE’VE GOT SOMETHING TO SHOW FOR IT! | 
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Cartoonist Talburt in the Oklahoma News ‘ 


MOST OF WRITERS CONDEMN | 
CALLING OF TEXTILE STRIKE 


Public sentiment is divided in these 
proportions on justification for the 
calling of the strike of the cotton-mill 
workers: Unjustified, 63 per cent; 
defensible on the ground that NRA 
requirements are not clearly defined, 
37 per cent. 

One phrase outstanding in the days 
preceding the zero hour was: “They 
still have a sublime faith in the Gov- 
ernment’s ability and desire to foot 
their bills.” 

Expectation of the strikers that 
Government relief will be available is 
branded as aiming toward a danger- 
ous precedent, while the issue of the 
interpretation of Section 7a of the 
NRA excites demands that the sec- 
tion be rewritten. 

The press of the country condemns 
the theory of the cotton-mill strikers 
that the Government will give relief 
to unemployed workers who go cut 
of the mills voluntarily. “Its weak- 
ness is that if the principle were es-' 
tablished in favor of textile workers, 
it might be applied to all industry;” 
says the New York Times (Dem.). 
That paper is convinced that, “splen- 
did and promising as is the idea to 
induce the Government to finance a 
great strike, it is to be feared that 
it will sadly break down, if the at- 
tempt is made to put it in practice.” 


THE FERA POLICY 


Force is given to the quoted state- 
ment of Harry Hopkins of the FERA 
that “the Government is not going 
to underwrite any strike,” and thas 
“the plan is to take care of any 


Strikers according to their needs, 


temporarily,” and the Charlotte (N. 
C.) Observer (Dem.) remarks that 
“expectation of the labor leaders that 
the Government will line up on their 
Side is a faded hope.” 
“Establishment of the precedent,” 
warns the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal (Dem.), “might be disastrous 


in the event of subsequent strikes of 
major proportion, say in the steel or 
automobile industries. In feeding the 
strikers, the Government, in effec*, 
would be financing the strike, and in 
doing this, it would be pitting the 
power of the Federal Government 
against private industry.” 


“To be fair about this business,” 


| advises the New London (Conn.) Day 


(Ind.), “we venture to suggest tha. 
the Government ought to step in and 
pay the losses, or at least part of 
them, incurred by the employer.” 


A UNIONIZING DRIVE 


“In the last analysis the strike nor- 
rows itself down to an attempt to 
unionize the cotton mills of tie 
South,” declares the Asheville Citi- 
zen-Times (Dem.), which condemns 
the lack of representation from tre 
mSouth in the arbitration machinery. 


“As usual,” remarks the Kansas 
City Times (Ind.), “there is sharp 
conflict between the declared: griev- 
ances of labor and the answer of eir- 
ployers. The textile industry was the 
first of the great manufacturi. g 
groups to come under the codes of 
the Recovery Act. It also was tie 
first to show decided gains, and fer 
a while seemed to be pointing the way 
out of the depression.” 


“MAJOR CALAMITY” 


“A major ‘calamity, with probably 
too much aggression, and certainly 
much greed and bull-headedness” 
is assailed by the Tulsa (Okla.) Woild 
(Ind.), while the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph (Dem,), seeing a pftblic loss, 
quotes the Textile Institute’s state- 
ment of the conclusion of investiga- 
tors that “the textile industry bore 
a burden of practically $200,000,0%9 
extra pay and wages last year over 
previous years, by reason of the code.” 


There Seems to Be Confusion in the Flying Orders 
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Cartoonist Byck in the 
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Brooklyn Times Union 


Liberty League 
Patriotic or 
Partisan? 


RECEPTION BY PRESS 
FAVORABLE TO 
GREAT DEGREE 


Public opinion is divided in these 
proportions as to the value of the 
American Liberty League: Favor- 
able, 66 per cent; unfavorable, 34 per 
cent. National curiosity as to the in- 
fluence of the League is aroused. 
Two things also loom behind the per- 
sonalities that appear in the prelimi- 
nary skirmishes: Is the League likely 
to split the existing political partes? 
What attitude will be taken by the 
Roosevelt Administration? | 

Offset to Radicalism 

There is repitition throughout the 
press of the thought that the Liberty 
League is to be a bulwark against 
radicalism. There are those who 
seek landmarks which ought to be 
preserved, traditions to be upheld, 
and nostrums to be eliminated. A 
thought which is brought out at sev- 
eral points is that ridicule cannot 
affect its progress. Study of the New 
Deal is advocated. 


“The more disinterested and intel- 
ligent discussion that can be ob- 
tained,” advises the Kansas City 
Times (Ind.), “the better it will be 
for the Administration and for the 
country. Under wise and enlightened 
direction the American Liberty League 
can become a highly useful organi- 
zation in guarding against unsound 
tendencies and in hastening prog- 
ress.” 

New Party Forming 

In opposition to the League it is 
charged that it is “ultra-conserva- 
tive,” and that its purpose is politi- 
cal. An extreme view is that the 
League is incidental to the creation 
of two new political parties, a total of 
four, made necessary through bitter 
controversies in both old parties and 
inability of members to pass freely 
between Democratic and Republican 
allegiance. Another idea is that, on 
the present set-up, the Republican 
party may become definitely con- 
servative and the Democratic party 
liberal. A popular thought is that 
the League is the voice of a third 
party. 

“The value of the new agency,” 
thinks the Richmond News Leader 
(Dem.) “will be contingent on the 
display of a type of non-partisan 
leadership. It must be astute enough 
to ayoid traps and courageous en- 
ough to resist those who would use 
it to protect class interest or to ad- 
vance political schemes. * * * 


“Certainly the organization should 
not be prejudged until it has taken 
the field, and least of all if its real 
aim is to keep down needless public 
expenditure and to oppose experi- 
ments. that are foredoomed to failure. 

“Senator Glass and Senator Byrd, 
in our opinion, are right in declining 


they are even more to be commended 
for the frank declaration of their in- 
tention to reserve the right of criti- 
cism.” 

Partisan or Patriotic? 

“Against the weak spots in the re- 
covery program, we wish the League 
power and luck; t@e strong spots can 
take care of themselves,” asserts the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), while 
the San Jose Mercury Herald (Rep.) 
states: 

“The organizers of the League take 
the position the questions presented 
are non-political and non-partisan, 
and invite members of all parties to 
join it. This is true, for the meas- 
ures sponsored by the brain’ trusters 
concern every man, woman and child 
in the country. To change from the 
system of economic freedom, under 
which we became the acknowledged 
leader of the world in industrial prog- 
ress, to one under which government 
has control over credit and industry, 
is a momentous step. To take is 
hastily would be a colossal blunder. 

“The decision rests with the people. 
To enable them to form an intelligent 
opinion on the measures and policies 
of the brain trusters, both sides must 
be presented. They should therefore 


purpose of which is to defend the 
principles of our system.” 
Rights of Property 

On the purposes of the League, “to 
teach the necessity of respect for the 
rights of persons and property and 
to teach the duty of government to 
encourage and protect individual and 
group initiative and enterprise,” the 
San Antonio Express (Ind.) argues: 

“Our Government is nob our mas- 
ter, but our tool, adaptable to the 
uses for which it was designed; it is 
our servant, responsive to our Call. 
This makes revolution an absurdity— 
but it also makes a sense of responsi- 
bility a necessity.’ ” ‘ 

Quoting the President’s statement 
that the League lays “too much stress 
on property rights and too little on 
human rights”, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal (nonparisan) replies: 

“Human rights before property 
rights is the age old rallying cry of 
the political reformer.” 

The Oklahoma News (Ind.) argues: 

“Where will the League be when 
those personal rights and those prop- 


erty rights conflict as they so often 
do?” 
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| ‘THE PROFESSOR WILL NOW CONTROL THE TIDE | 
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to be associated with the League, but) 


welcome an organization the avowed) 


PRESS CRITICAL OF MASS 
OF NEW DEAL LEGISLATION 


The press of the country stands 91 
per cent in favor of the charge of the 
American Bar Association that the 
mass of laws created under the New 
Deal hampers the practice of law, and 
leaves the private citizen in doubt as 
to his own rights under the law. Only 
9 per cent criticize the Bar Associa- 
tion position, and that on the ground 
that the legal profession should not 
criticize until it has cleaned house. 


With agreement between the meni- 
bers of the American Bar Association 
and the great majority of the news- 
papers that there are too many New 
Deal laws, the subject becomés one 
of seeking simplification of the ex- 
isting laws created under the pres- 
ent Administration. It is charged 
that more laws have been enacted 
under these auspices than in all pre- 


vious experience in the country since 
the Revolutionary War. 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Revp.) 
quotes a supplementary report which 
complains that “it is not going tno 
far to state that the judicial branch 
of the Government is being rapidly 
and seriously undermined.” The 
Post-Gazette concludes that “the Bar 
Association could render no. greaier 
service than to clarify for the public 
mind the situation brought about vy 
the new legislation, and lay clearly 
before the people the facts about the 
traditionally cherished safeguarding 
processes of the courts.” 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.) sees 
in this situation “a warning which 
not only Washington but the whois 
country should heed.” The Colun:- 
bus Evening Dispatch (Ind.), fearing 
“a transition in the basic structure 
of American law,” holds that “it 1s 
time the issue be brought out in the 
Open and discussed.” 


Gold ‘Profit’ 
And the Debt 


PRESS VOTES AGAINST 
MR. MORGENTHAU’S 
CLAIMS 


Federal profit of more than two 
billions from the devaluation of the 
dollar runs the gauntlet of sharp criti- 
icsm, as Secretary Morgenthau makes 
use of it to reduce the cost of the 
New Deal to a half million. Accept- 
ance or rejection of the Secretary’s 
figures is found to be in these pro- 
portions in newspaper comment: Ac- 
ceptance, 40 per cent; rejection, 60 
per cent. 


The country received the Morgen- 
thau figure of one-half billion as the 
cost of the New Deal with curiosity 
and skepticism. When it appeared 
that a fairly large proportion of the 
deductions from a gross cost of six 
billionse came from this gold profit, 
adverse arguments came from a ma- 
jority of the newspapers. 

“More important than Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s pleasant formula for the use 
of the gold profit,” says the Hartford 
Times (Dem.), “is the President’s as- 
surance that it is not to be used. Both 
viewpoints will have their political 
use. Mr. Morgenthau can be quoted 
in regions where inflationist sentiment 
craves something on which to thrive. 
Wiping out Federal debt with the “in- 
flated” gold profits, is grist for their 
mill. In more conservative financial 
quarters the President’s assurance that 
the gold is to remain a ‘nest egg,’ just 
as it has been in the months following 
its being created by Government fiat, 
will be comforting and accepted as 
fresh reminder that the President is 
not off the conservative reservation, 
although on occasion he may be look- 
ing far beyond its borders.” 

“A commodity as stable as gold can 
be held indefinitely,” in the opinion of 
the Danbury News-Times (Ind.), while 
the Indianapolis Times (Ind.), advises 
that “Mr. Morgenthau was justified in 
stressing the investment side of New 
Deal expenditures,” and the Akron 
Beacon Journal, commending the sug- 
gestion of paying maturing bonds with 
Trasury money, yet holds that the 
treatment of the gold profit will 
please the militant “reflationists.” 

The New York Times (Dem.) points 
out that the profit from devaluation 
was used previously by the French 
government, “after legal devaluation 


of the franc in 1928,” 


HOTELS, LIKE PEOPLE, CAN 
BE JUDGED BY ATTENTION 
TO “LITTLE THINGS” 


PERHAPS you won’t notice—when you reach for pen 

and ink in your room at a Statler Hotel—that the pen- 
points, both “stub” and “fine” are brand new, perfectly 
clean...the ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about 
what you're writing, not what you're writing with...which 
is exactly what we want you to do. 


You would be all too conscious of our writing equipment 
if you found scratchy, sputtering pen-points... crusty, half- 
petrified ink ... an inkwell that smudged your fingertips. 
You'd be upset, as you have been by such irritations at 
other hotels. So we’ve made sure that there will not be such 
a discordant note in your stay with us. 


The many “little things” that make you happy—completely 
comfortable—in our hotels, did not just happen. Each new 
idea was given painstaking study . .. worked out with lab- 
oratory exactness before being added to the long, constantly 
growing list of Statler innovations. 


HOTELS STATLER |... 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT’ 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 
2.50 


Bost on 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 
3.30 


NV k for Ee Comfort® Price of Room Posted im the 
ROOMS BEGIN At 3.50 Resianrant Checkrooue A Guarantee of Guest Satiofacti 


“LET ME WRITE THAT. 
I'M BRAND NEW 


AND THE INK IS 


We could go on.. 


FRESH” 


You can get along, of course, without a pin cushion with 
its quick-repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded needles 
... Without the special pants hanger on the closet door or 
the towel hook handily placed to save groping overhead 
... the telephone-attached memorandum pad... or the 
convenient desk calendar ... the tourist and visitor's 
city map...the ample supply of stationery, both business 
and social ... telegraph blanks .. . all little things, but 
would your stay be as pleasant if we hadn’t thought of them? 
. and on... mention the little sums 
you save because Statler Hotels have banned tipping at 


public restaurant checkrooms . . . tabooed unsolicited ser- 


vice from washroom attendants . . . cut off premiums over 
street store prices on cigar and newsstand items, We could 
—with all due modesty—tell about service from courteous 
employees, imbued with Statler ideals and trained to go 
beyond routine in satisfying your wants.. .. . 

But it all comes to this: When you stay at Statler Hotels, 
you’ll be conscious of the satisfaction that comes from our 
zealous attention to the “little things” which are essential 
to complete hotel service—Statler Service. 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 
2.50 
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A Call to Arms in the War on Crime: 
Uncle Sam Pleads For the Publie’s Aid 


Keenan Asks 
People to Join in 
Enforcement 


By JOSEPH B. KEENAN 


_ Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States. 


6° LONG as the problem of crime and 
its repression are left to those small 
groups that come most closely in touch 
with it—the social workers, policemen, 
prosecutors, judges, and prison wardens— 
and so long as the great body of citizenry 
remains indifferent, hostile, or ignorant, 
we can look for little improvement. 


The problem calls for action-now. We 
are afflicted with an inertia, which has 
been the best weapon of the criminal. 
So long as he can expect a cheer instead 
of a jeer, applause instead of denuncia- 
tion, he will ply his trade and rely, at 
the day of reckoning, for support from a 
worshipful public. The problem of mold- 
ing a public opinion which will demand 
that crime be stamped out is perhaps the 
most fundamertal problem before us to- 
day. 

What is the condition of American 
public opinion and American standards 
today? Can we judge it by the quality 
of the offerings of the American press, 
stage, screen, and radio—institutions which 
have a marked influence on public opin- 
ion? Certainly, it must be recognized the 


moving picture companies, for example, 
are in a business, and that they will do 


black side of the ledger. If, as they have 
indirectly asserted, it is true that to pro- 


culture and refinement would run their 
business into red ink, and if it is true that 
the greatest returns are from the pictures 
which have a primary appeal to those 
whose tastes are on a lower scale, then, 
perhaps, we should admit that the people 
are getting what they ask for, and that 
current offerings not merely shape, but 


actually represent, American taste and 
American public opinion. 

Convenient as it might be to generalize | 
concerning public opinion and crime, it is. 
nevertheless dangerous to do so.* On the 
other hand, I think it is helpful to group 
attitudes of mind. The public opinion. 
may then be better analyzed and conse- 
quently better understood, and, if it be 
destructive, rendered constructive. 


Indifference Hurts 
Enemies of Crime 


The first group is made up of those 
persons who are simply indifferent to the 
whole problem 

If every property owner could be made 

to see that crime conecrns him just as 
vitally as taxes, and that, in fact, a good 
share of his taxes are going toward the 
payment of the crime bill, there would 
to awaken him from his 
sleep with an appeal to his citizenship. 
’ There is a second group of the public 
whose attitude is disconcerting. I refer 
to those persons who for one reason or 
another glorify crime and the criminals 
who commit it. 

I honestly believe that one flippant re- 
mark ky a comedian on a radio program 


more to shape the public attitude on prob- 


learned treatises on civics and socialogy. 


Found Sufficient 


A fourth division of the public which 
must be reached includes those persons 
who, being unfamiliar with the many- 
sided problems of crime, are prone to of- 
fer the one solution—the one sure cure, 
the one panacea. It is a remarkably in- 
teresting fact that in the fields of the so- 
called exact sciences, such as mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, and physics, an uninformed 
layman rarely ventures an opinion, but 
that in the field of the social sciences any 
bootblack will speak with the conviction 


which only years of and 
would justify. 


Obviously, before this group can 
listed in any worthwhile program, there | 
must be an intensive effort made to im-'| 
press upon its members that no one ex-| 
planation will suffice, and that no one 
simple remedy will prove to be a cure. 


There is a fifth group of the public— 
the group which lends cheer to those 
persons who must lead in any movement 
for the prevention or repression of crime. 
I have faith that in this group are to be 
found most of our citizenry. It is com- 
posed of those who are aroused against 
lawlessness, who are ready and anxious 
to help, who insigt that they be given 
a part of the fight against crime. 


As the first step in the formulation of 
an aroused public opinion against crime, 
I should like to see the great agencies 
which communicate intelligence, such as 
the press, the stage, the screen, and the 
radio, apply to their offerings this three- 
fold test: : 

(1) Does this offering tend to glorify 
crime and make heroes of those who com- 
mit it? 

(2) Does the offering hinder law en- 
forcement, such as by giving to a fugitive 
information as to the progress of the 
search for him? 

(3) If the offering is critical of law en- 
forcement officials, is it fair and balanced, 
giving credit where credit is due and plac- 
ing blame where blame honestly deserves 
to be placed, or is it so phrased as to 
cause persons to ridicule law enforcement 
generally ? 


Study of Crime 
In Schools Urged 


As the second step in the formulation 
of an enlightened public opinion emphasis 
should be placed upon the study of crime, 


its cause and prevention, in the schools 
and colleges of the country. | 
Every civic and service organization in | 
this country which boasts of a program 
for human betterment will do well to 
make the subject of crime and its con-| 
trol a topic for major emphasis, Every , 
bar association should broaden the scope | 
of its criminal law or procedure section | 
so as to permit emphasis upon all phases | 
of the administration of criminal justice. | 
Every school must assume some re-| 
sponsibility for acquainting its students 
with the complexity and enormity of the 
crime problem. Every organ of public in- 
formation consecrate its offering to the | 
building of a more wholesome public opin- | 
ion on the subject. 
Every citizen must reexamine the so-| 
called civic obligations, assume them, and, | 
casting aside flippancy and indifference, | 
resolve to make American citizenship the | 
ally of American law enforcement, 


‘Wwe remove the fundamental causes and 
awaken an interest in that cure in the 


A PLEA TO LAWYERS 


WO features of the annual 
meeting of the American Bar 
Association at Milwaukee, Wis., 
last week were the addresses deliv- 
ered by Joseph B. Keenan, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United 
States, speaking on the problem of 
“Enlisting Public Opinion in the 
Fight Against Crime,” and by John 
Edgar Hoover, Director, Division 
of Investigation, Department of 
Justice, on “Detection and Appre- 
hension.” 

In warnng the Bar Association 
that the crime situation would de- 
velop more threatening aspects un- 
less the public awoke from its apa- 
thetic attitude toward crime, Mr. 
Keenan outlined a program which 
could be followed by an aroused 
public opinion. 

Mr. Hoover traced the progress in 
tracking crminals by the Divison of 
Investigation, one of the “key 
units” of the Department of Justice. 

Summaries of both addresses ap- 
pear in the adjoining columns. 


Laws of the New Deal 


Hoover Tells Mod- 


ern Methods of 
Detection 


By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Division of Investigation, 
Unitetd States Department of Justice 


HE reign of the gangster, with his 

blatant contempt for law, is obviously 
one of the greatest American problems. 
This problem of crime has probably re- 
ceived more forensic attention during the 
past few years than any other problem 
of a similar type or character. Certainly, 
so far as this generation, at least, is con- 
cerned, a time in which crime will not 
be a problem worthy of the consideration 
of the best minds of the community, may 
be relegated to the distant future. 


stantial progress may not be made in the 
approximate solution, at least, of the 
graver features of the crime situation that 
confront all of the nations of the world, 
and particularly this country, at the pres- 
ent time. 


Statistics are probably not as reliable as 


Under Bar’s Scrutiny 


Censure for Too Rapid Crea- 
tion of Rules; Views on 
Cure of Crime 


Climax to she annual convention of the 
American Bar Association was a decision 
by the nation’s law leaders to investigate 
the Federal legislation of the New Deal. 

A target during the convention days for 
many thrusts from its opponents, the 
laws of the New Deal will be made the 
basis of a year’s study by the bar asso- 
ciation, with the findings of the investi- 
gation to be reported to the 1935 conven- 
tion. 

Sharply debating the report of the con- 


'vention’s committee on administrative 


law, opponents and proponents of the 


| New Deal had much to say. The report 
which was finally adopted censured the 


Roosevelt administration for creating 
laws and rules so rapidly that the lawyers 
were unable to digest them. Other recom- 
mendations of the committee which were 
adopted included: 


Resolutions Adopted 

Opposition to the enactment of any law 
which would take from the Federal courts 
the rights to hear cases based on diversity 
of citizenship. 

Repeal of all portions of the National 
Economy Act of 1933 which limit the jur- 
isdiction of the Federal district courts 
over contracts of government insurance, 
and repeal of all restrictions on the right 
of insured persons to employ counsel. 

Making the Federal district courts the 
forum for the settlement of disputes such 
as arise out of war veterans’ insurance. 


Courts and the Constitution 

Fear that America would be threatened 
by many perils if “the tendency toward 
an unprecedented centralization of power” 
is continued in the Federal government 
was voiced by James M. Beck (Rep.), 
Pa. Mr. Beck asserted that “The courts 
cannot defend the Constitution, as some 
people believe. The courts must bow to 
the great waves of popular impulse and 
adapt the Constitution to save the pres- 
tige of the courts. Only the people them- 
selves can save the Constitution. You de- 
stroy the Constitution and the Union 
itself will not long survive the destruction 
of the organic law.” 

In contrast to this criticism was the 
committee report on commerce headed by 
Rush C. Butler, which stated that 
“whether the national recovery legisla- 
tion is sustained or declared unconstitu- 
tional, this committee is of the opinion 
that Government regulation of business 
will continue on an increasing scale. 

Investigation of New Deal 

Presented by George L. Buist, of 

Charleston, N. C., the New Deal investi- 


gation resolution declares: 


“Whereas, the rapid development in re-. 
cent months of novel legislation and gov-' 
ernmental trends in the Federal Govern-. 
ment affecting the rights and liberties of. 
American citizens and our constitutional 
form of government have resulted in a 


great diversity of opinion throughout the! 


United States as to the effect of these 
theories, and the questions involved hold 
a deep and peculiar interest for the bar 
of this country; and 

“Whereas the people of this country at 
all such times look to the bar for advice 
and guidance in such a crisis; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general council 
recommends that the executive committee 
create a special committee to study the 
effect of recent developments in national 
legislation and governmental policies as 
affecting the rights and liberties of Amer- 
ican citizens and the maintenance of the 
guarantees furnished by the United States 
Constitution, and that such committee re- 
port its findings to the executive commit- 
tee, and that the executive committee re- 
port the same, together with its comments 
thereon, at the next meeting of the Ameri- 
ican Bar Association.” 


Plea for State Rights 

Further warning that the Constitution 
was being menaced by a centralization of 
Federal bureaucratic powers was voiced 
by Nathan L. Miller, former governor of 
New York, and one of the founders of 
the American Liberty League. 

“Academicians,” he said, “inform us 
that there is not support in the text of 
the Constitution for views generally ac- 
cepted since its adoption, and argue that. 
Since it is the nature and sovereignty to 


be supreme, the Government created by |. 


the Constitution has unlimited power. 
That is what Alexander Hamilton wanted 
it to have, but the framers of the Con- 
stitution took great pains to impose lim- 
itations, and the people were hesitant 
about adopting it for fear the limitations 
imposed were insufficient. The propa- 
gandists warn the Supreme Court for its 
own future standing not to apply consti- 
tutional tests to social and economic leg- 
islation. 
Crime and Its Cure 

Former United States Attorney in New 
York, Charles H. Tuttle, asserted that 
“the only cure for crime will come when 


| average citizen.” 

Placing the underworld’s “contempt for 
the law” on the shoulders of judges and 
lawyers, Robert H. Jackson, of the Treas- 
uty Department's legal staff, asserted that 
such conditions existed because of the 
benefits given to criminals for new trials, 


they might be in connection with the 
existence and prevalence of crime. From 
one source an estimate has been made that 
12,000 citizens of this country are murdered 
every year; that 100,000 citizens of the 
country are assaulted, 50,000 robbed, and 
the homes of 40,000 burglarized. Another 
statistician estimates the murder rate in 
the United States is approximately 47.2 per 
cent for every 100,000 inhabitants, in com- 
parison with England and Wales, where 
the murder rate is said to be 0.88 per cent. 
During the past five years there were 3,278 
bank robberies in the United States, with 
losses totalling $15,347,795. 


Costs of Crime 
Billions Annually 


The estimates of the cost of crime vary 
considerably. I shall not attempt to add 
to their number. It is sufficient that the 
cost of crime in this country totals billions 
yearly. This is an economic phase of the 
problem only. The misery, moral degrada- 
tion, and human suffering involved cannot 
be estimated. 

The achievements of any investigative 
organization are dependent upon the effi- 
ciency of its personnel. The passage of the 
new crime laws before the last session of 
Congress made imperative an increase in 
_ the investigative personnel of the Division 
of Investigation. 

Only duly qualified graduates of recog- 
nized law schools, who are usually mem- 
bers of the Bar, expert accountants—with 
practical experience—or persons possessing 
extensive investigative and law enforce- 
ment experience are considered for ap- 
pointment as Special Agents. More than 
83 per cent of the Division's investigative 
personnel, which totals 513, have had legal 
training or were expert accountants before 
entering the Division, and 362 of the in- 
vestigative personnel have college degrees. 


Law Enforcement 
Becomes Scientific 


Law enforcement is becoming scientific. 
Every possible technical device or con- 
trivance, every available chemical formula, 
every proven method that may be of some 
use in the detection of crime, must be 
properly developed and made of service 
to all of the law enforcement agencies of 
the country. 

With this end in view, there has been 


¢ 


“The Perfect Gurest” 


However, this does not mean that sub- | 


| 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
HARVEY C. COUCH 


Who chartered two ships when RFC 
staff planned party to honor him 
as he left post. 


established a crime laboratory in the Di- 
vision of Investigation, which, during the 
short period of its career, has achieved 


marked progress along lines that will 
shortly permit its development into a cen- 
tral reservoir of scientific knowledge, ma- 
chinery, and achievements that will, I 
know, render splendid service in the field 
of scientific crime detection throughout 
the. country at large. 


Scotland Yard has general investigative 
jurisdiction only over Greater London, 
with an area of approximately 700 square 
miles and a population of 8,000,000. The 
Division of Investigation has investigative 
jurisdiction over the Federal crimes which 
it investigates over the entire continental 
United States of America, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska, with a combined area 
of 3,619,596 square miles and a total popu- 
lation of 126,000,000 people. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the development of modern investiga- 
tive methods and conditions in the lesser 
populated communities. The larger munic- 
ipalities are adequately equipped to take 
care of themselves in the long run, but to 
permit the smaller rural communities to 
be inadequately equipped is the surest 
possible way to render feasible the con- 
tinued operation of dangerous criminals, 
both in and out of the larger communities. 

One might as well erect a fire-proof 
building and.then permit it to be sur- 
rounded by flimsy fire-trap structures and 
‘expect that no disastrous conflagration will 


Aboard Ship, RFC 
Honors Official 
Leaving Post 


C. COUCH, who resigned 
from the Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation last 
week, is the perfect guest. In view of his 
resignation, of his 57th birthday on Aug. 
21, and of his widespread popularity not 
only with Government associates but also 
among the people of the home State, the 
Arkansas State Society decided to give 
him a party. 

“I'll give the party myself,” said the 
perfect guest, turning host, “and ask the 
RFC to it, also.” 

This is why some 1,400 people flocked 
aboard two Potomac. ships last Monday 
evening, Aug. 27, and, band playing, moon 
gleaming, Capitol glowing in the distance, 
went on a sail down the Potomac. It was 
more than a sail; it was a general get- 
together of RFC employes and officials 
and of Arkansas State Society personnel 
to pay tribute to a host whom many of 
them had known for years as an able ex- 
ecutive and kindly friend. 


Man of Varied Talents 


Mr. Couch had been with the RFC 
since the Corporation was founded under 
the Hoover Administration in 1932. He 
had resigned, as he said, to “go back home 
to my own family, my own business, and 
my own organization, the only one as good 
as the RFC.” His business and civic in- 
terests in Arkansas are widespread, in- 
cluding among other posts that of trustee 
of Henderson-Brown College, Arkansas 
State Normal School for Teachers and 
George Peabody College for Teachers. He 
admitted with a chuckle the other even- 
ing that back in Pine Bluff he has some- 
thing of a reputation likewise as a fisher- 
man and a pretty good hog-caller. 

The host’s Arkansas affiliations came in 
for their share of attention in the course 
of the evening’s program. Interspersed 
among dance music, songs by the Arkan- 
sas State Society, spirituals sponsored by 
the colored messengers of RFC, speeches, 
and time off for a trip to the sandwich- 
and-soft-dring counter which Mr. Couch 
had chartered along with the steamboat, 
were humorous sketches written by mem- 
bers of the RFC staff. 


A Quartet Off Key 

One of these, entitled “Good Morning, 
Judge,” related the legendary mishaps 
that befell George R. Cooksey, RFC Sec- 
retary, in trying to explain the Corpora- 
tion methods to Hawaiians who spoke lit- 
tle English. Stanley Reed, General Coun- 
sel for RFC, acting in the capacity of 
Judge, interrupted proceedings once to 
ask whether any Arkansans present were 
not members of the RFC. Told that there 


were some non-RFC members of the Ar- 


occur, as to expect to keep our modern! kansas Society, he cried, deeply shocked: 


the surrounding rural communities are in- | 
adequately protected. Crime is no longer 
a local problem. Criminals travel rapidly 
and extensively. Midern methods of law 
enforcement and scientific crime detection 
must be as effective in the less densely 
populated regions of the country as in our 
larger cities, 

This truism has been generally over- 
looked and this condition has made it 
possible for criminals to travel the high- 
ways of our land, unmolested for long 
periods of time, until their final day of 
reckoning, which is often brought about 
by some chance occurrence. These are 
not local or county problems. They are 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 3.) 


cities comparatively free from crime when é 


“What! All four of you give your names 
to Harvey Couch before Aug. 31.” 

Equally popular with listeners was a 
quartet made up of Mr. Couch and fel- 
low directors, Jesse B. Jones, Chairman 
of the Board, Frederic H. Taber, and 
Charles B. Henderson. Intentionally the 
quartet sang off key through a group of 
sentimental ballads, with the guest audi- 
ence not knowing at first whether to 
burst into roars or polite applause. The 
roars won. 


In a welcoming address, Charles Hill- | 


man Brough, former Governor of Arkan- 
sas, praised Mr. Couch as “an outstand- 
ing citizen, successful in manifold ac- 
tivities, one who has rendered inesti- 
mable service to his country and his 


THE TRIBUTE TO MR. COUCH 


*Commonwealth.” He spoke of Mr. Couch’s ; 
services as Federal Fuel Administrator of | 
Arkansas during the World War, as Direc- 
tor of the Arkansas State Flood Commis- 


Cross of 1927. 

“It is hard to say goodbye,” Mr. Couch 
replied, 
worked so long in our fight against the | 
depression. I have never seen a finer lot. 
of people who have worked better together | 
or who have done a better job. The re- | | 


helpful. The public today realizes this, 


“particularly to you who have tions with 


but a greater appreciation and under- 
standing of what you have accomplished 
is sure to be yours for years to come. 

“I am greatly indebted to :all of you 


sion and Chairman of the American Red | for each one of you gave the best you 


have and I am appreciative. We will all 
look back on these efforts and associa- 
increasing satisfaction and 
| pleasure as time goes on. I have enjoyed 
every minte.” 

Those who planned the program were 
Amy Hughes Eaton, Mr. Couch’s secre- 


sults have been far reaching and very | tary, and Sam Hardin, his administrative 


assistant. 
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A DELIGHTFUL HOME 


The Waldorf-Astoria is more than a world-famous hotel . . . it is a delightful home. 


This is wy distinguished visitors from the world over stop there. Located in the 


heart of New York .. 


TT 


. a few minutes from shops, clubs, theatres, and Wall Street. 
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THE WALDORF: ‘ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS @ NEW YORK 


for ali bacteria 


An antiseptic coe 


not simply one group of bacteria 


When choosing an antiseptic or germicide, it is 
important to consider the precise purpose in view. 
Thus, if the germs to be fought are streptococci, the 
germicide must actually be effective against strep- 
tococci. If the product selected is Zonite, the publiq 
can be assured of effectiveness against all bacteria, 
This is most useful in‘a general antiseptic that must 
stand ready at all times for all emergencies. _ 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 
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EXPERTS 
ALL SAY: 


21Camels are made from 
finer, More Expensive 
Tobaccos -Turkish & 


special motions and stays of executions. 


nerves.” 


Domestic<-than any 


other popular brand.// 


“I have taken my share of big sailfish, mar- 
lin, and tuna,” says Rex Beach, sportsman 
and noted writer. “I know what a rod-and- 
reel contest with these heavy fighters does 
to a man’s vitality. When I’ve gotten a 
big fellow safely landed my next move is 
to light a Camel, and I feel as good as 
new. A Camel quickly gives me a sense of 
well-being and renewed energy. 
“As a steady smoker, I have also learned 
that Camels do not interfere with ~~ 


REX BEACH TELLS YOU how to get 


back vim and energy when “Played Out!” 


when tired and “feels 
And science adds confi 


Thousands of smokers will recognize from 
their own experience just what Mr. Beach 
means when he says that he lights a Camel 


freshing “energizing effect.” 

That’s why you hear people say so often: 
“Get a lift with a Camel.” Camels aren't 
- flat or “sweetish.” Their flavor never disap- 

points. You can smoke j 
as you want—their finer, MORE EXPEN- 
SIVE TOBACCOS donot get on the nerves! 


as good as new.” 
rmation of this re- 


ust as many Camels 
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FROM LONG KEY TO NOVA 
SCOTIA, the famous sports. 
manand writer, REX BEACH, 
has matched his skill and vi- 
tality against the big game 
fish of the Atlantic! Below 
he tells how he lights « 
Camel after fighting it out 
with a heavy fish—and soon 
“feels as good as new!” 


PHONES OPERATOR. Miss 
Marion E says: “EZ 
smokea lot! Since changed 
to Camels, I find I neveg 
have to think about nerves. 
Arid Camels are so mild 
and taste so good, too!’* 


SALESMAN. Kenneth B, 
Logan says: “I smoke mos@ 
of the time—but I smoke 
only Camels, and I'll tell 
you why I say ‘only 
Camels’! Camels don’t upe 
set my. nerves— no 
cigarette can match Camels 
on flavor, either.” 


cruiser “Augusta,” 


commanded 
tain C. W. Nimitz. 7 
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Federal Inquiry 


Into Activities of 
Munitions Makers 


Senate Investigators Seek 
Possible Links Between 
‘War Scares’ and Sale of 
Arms 


Capitol Hill is to be stirred out of its) 
Summer vacation by an investigation be- | 
lieved to be unique in the history of the. 
world. On the morning of Sept. 4 persons | 
who manufacture, sell, distribute, import, ' 
or export arms, munitions, or other imple- | 


ments of war, will start a three weeks’ 


procession before a special Senate Com-| 
These merchants of armaments_ 
will be questioned about their activities in 


mittee. 


time of peace. 


The investigating committee is headed , 


by Sen. Nye, (Rep.), of North Dakota. It 
was set up by a resolution passed by the 
Senate at the last session. 


been interested in the products being 


turned out at the various arms and muni-— 
tions plants, to whom they have been sold 
abroad, what profits have been made, and | 


60 On. 


The hearings about to be launched are. 


preliminary nature—“to get in- | 


| flected in the world depression,” 


mittee uncovers in the next three weeks it | 


only of 
formation.” On the basis of what the com- 


will proceed with its investigations. 


Seeking War Makers 


The purpose of the investigation is to 
examine into the commercial influence, if 
any, which may be responsible for main- 
taining national defense and promoting 
war. That is, in response to growing ru- 
mors that war “scares” may be traced to 
the activities of ambitious arms super- 
salesmen who are anxious to maintain 
war-time profits ‘n peace-time, the Sen- 
ate empowered its special committee to lay 
bare in so far as possible the affairs of the 
makers of munitions. Recommendations 
for legislation to curb any abuses which 
may be found will in all probability come 
out of the hearings. These may include 
complete Government control of the 
armaments business in the United States. 

One hundred witnesses will be heard by 
the Committee in the next three weeks. 
They will, in all probability, include rep- 
resentatives from such firms as E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours, Colt, Winchester, Rem- 
ington, Bannerman, Bethlehem Steel, 
_ United States Steel, and many others, in- 
cluding ship-building and airplane manu- 
facturing concerns. 


World-wide Aspect 

Although American firms are to be in- 
vestigated, the international aspect of the 
arms business will have a place in the in- 
guiry. Already there are indications that 
the Committee will uncover ties between 
American firms and the so-called super- 
salesman of armaments of the late war, 
Sir Basil Zaharoff. Another, rumor is to 
the effect that an international subma- 
rine trust with American connections 1s 
in existence, and this will be looked into. 
Whether or not arms salesmen are evading 
the arms embargo now in effect will also 
be of interest to the probers. 

The committee is invested with author- 
ity to uncover ‘nformation along the fol- 
lowing lines that recommendations for 
legislation may be developed therefrom: 

1. The activities of those who manufac- 
ture, sell, distribute, import, or export 
arms, munitions, or other implements of 
war. 

2. The nature of organizations which 
engage in the manufacture of or traffic 
in arms and munitions. 

3. Methods used in promoting the sale 
of arms and munitions. 

4. The quantities and types of arms and 
munitions imported into the United 
States, and their source. 

5. The quantities and types of arms and 
munitions exported from the United 
States, and their destination. 

6. Whether or not existing legislation 
is sufficient to control the traffic in arms 
in the United States. 

7. Whether or. not existing treaties to 
which the United States is a party are 
adequate to control the international 
traffic in arms. 

8. The desirability of creating a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in respect to the man- 
ufacture of arms and munitions. 

9. To review the findings of the War 
Policies Commission with a view to rec- 
ommending legislation on the basis of its 
findings and on the basis of the preamble 
to the resolution launching the investi- 
gation. 

War Policies Commission 

In connection with the War Policies 
Commission, it is recalled that Congress 
in 1930 set up this Commission to study 
ways “to take the profit out of war.” In 
1932 the Commission, headed by Patrick 
J. Hurley, Secretary of War, made the 
om recommendations to the Presi- 

ent: 

1. The adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution giving Congress clear 
power to prevent profiteering and stabilize 
prices in time of war. 

2. Until such an amendment is adopted 
the following program be carried out: 

a. That Congress should give power to 
the President, “in the event of war, to in- 
stitute a program under which prices may 
be stabilized and thereafter adjusted at 
such levels as will minimize inflation and 
will secure to the Government the use of 
any private property needed in the prose- 
cution of the war without affording the 
owner thereof undue profit due to the 
war.” 

b. That Congress should give the Presi- 
dent power, in time of war, to make cer- 
tain adjustments in the Executive De- 
partments to assure adequate control of 
all national resources. 

c. That there should be continued the 
existing law empowering the President to 
compel war orders and commandeer 
property. 

d. “In addition to all other plans to re- 
move the profits of war, the revenue law 
should provide that, upon any declaration 
of war and during the period of such 
emer;ency, individuals and corporations 
shall be taxed 95 per cent of all income 
above the previous 3-year average, with 
proper adjustments for capital expendi- 
tures for war purposes by existing or new 
industries.” 

e. In time of peace continuous planning 
by the Federal Government, particularly 
by the War and Navy Departments, to in- 
sure the prompt, efficient, and just mobil- 
‘zation of men and materials upon declar- 
ation of war, 

3. That no proposed amendment to the 
Constitution which permits the taking of 


(Continued on Page 10,-Column 7,] 


All Summer | 
about 25 investigators (there were close 
to 100 in the stock exchange query), 
headed by Stephen Raushenbush, have 
been delving into secret files and mulling | 
over facts and figures in preparation for | 
the questioning. The investigators have | 


IN conference adopted a_ resolution 
| aimed at Germany calling for: 
| (, ERMANY has given another yank “Freedom to preach the gospel. 

to her boot straps in prepara- “Freedom of the printed word and 

tion for the hard days ahead. Pov- | of assembly in the service of the 
erty is to be glorified, domestic sub- Christian community; 
stitutes are to take the place of for- “Freedom for the church to in- 
eign raw materials, debts owing the _ struct its youth in the principles of 
nationals of other nations are to | Christianity and immunity from the 
remain unpaid for several years. _ compulsory imposition of a philos- 

These points of policy were re- | ophy of life antagonistic to the 
vealed during the week in the words Christian religion.” 
of Reichsfuehrer Hitler and Minister Furthermore, the delegates elected 
of Economics and Reichsbank Presi- to membership Dr. Koch the head 
dent Schacht. of the confessional synod in Ger- 

Tackling the grave economic situ- | many which is opposing Bishop 
ation of the Reich in speeches at Mueller. 
Leipsig on August 26 and:at Bad 
Eilsen on August 30, the frank Dr. 
Schacht told his listeners and the 
world, that it was the system set up 
at Versailles that has placed Ger- 
many in her precarious posiion. 
Germany is not to blame, he said | 
again and again. Her creditors 
have placed her in the position she | 
is today. “She is being forced into : 
so-called autarchy (economic na- | 
tionalism) .” 

Germany’s difficulties are 


x 
INCHES OF GUNS 
ITH conversations between the 
powers on the subject of naval 
disarmament to be resumed in Lon- 
don in October, interesting views 
have been revealed on the subject 
in Washington, London, and Tokio. 
Discussions thus far have revealed 
several points on which the big 
three—the: United States, Great 
Britain, Japan—do not yet see eye 
to eye. Japan is insisting on parity 
in principle with the United States 
and Great Britain in naval arma- 
ment, abolition of the existing ra- 
ios set up by the Washington and 
London treaties, and limitation of 
global tonnage. Great Britain is in- 
terested in limiting the armament of 
battleships to -. inches, or possibly 
12 inches, whereas the limit under 
the present treaties for such craft 
is 16-inch guns. Smaller guns mean 


“re. 


said the Reichminister of Econom- 
ics. ._Moroever, their “solution can- 
not be reached as long as the third 
strongest. nation in the world trade 
(Germany) is systematically sub- 
jected to discrimination.” 

“If foreign goods are being bar- 
red or boycotted,” said Herr Schacht 
“the foreign bondholder and the 
foreign exporter are the _ losers. 
When we are boycotted commercial- 


In Federal Service 


Government Personnel Now Up 


To 666,612 Total 


By leaps and bounds new workers are 
taking their places in Uncle Sam’s mam- 
moth business of running the Govern- 
ment, 


Signs pointing to a continued upswing 
|in Federal employment are provided in 
_the monthly report of the Civil Service 
' Commission for July. During that month 


the total force of Government employes 
mounted to 666,612. The gain for that 
‘month alone totaled 5,518. Since the ad-_ Stamps at Atlantic City 


VEN at a convention stamp collectors 
jump at the chance of 
ues. 

Souvenir sheets of six Mt. Ranier three- 
cent stamps traveled to the American 
Philatelic Society’s annual convention at 
Atlantic City. The first day the sales of 
these eighteen-cent sheets sold together 
with other current stamp issues netted 
the Post Office Department $17,000. In 
addition to the 75,000 sheets handled by 
the convention, the local stamp collectors’ 
branch took care of 40,000 more of the 
National Park stamps. 


'vent of the New Deal 103,125 new workers 
have reached out to the paymaster for. lon 
their weekly salary. 
_ Jumping $3,000,000 in July, the pay roll , 
| was set at $94,158,132. | 
| Most important boosts in employment | 
took place in the permanent rolls of the 
| Home Owners Loan Corporation. There, | 
| 1,538 new workers reported for employ- 
/ment in July. Added to the Interior De- 
partment’s emergency conservation work | 
were 758; TVA, 530; Public Works, 197; | 
National Resources Board, 93; NRA, 175; | 
Justice, 82; other agencies showed smaller 
increases. Heavily fell the axe on such 


licka hopes to obtain some idea of the 
securing new 


Makers of Petroglyphs 
ARLIEST known American “wholesale | 
chisellers” were the makers of petro- | 
| glyphs. 
Using the Petrified Forest National | 
' Monument in Arizona as their sculpture 
grounds, prehistoric Indians chiselled the | 

cliff-sides with primitive drawings accord- 
ing to the Interior Department. Trails. 
' completed through PWA funds have made , 
these primitive art objects available to. 
_ persons visiting the Petrified Forest. Fea- 
tures to be seen include Newspaper Rock, | 
_@ mammoth boulder covered on all four | 
_ Sides with petroglyhps, and the “Origin of 
“1 | Life Cave” with petroglyphs showing the 
|| reproduction of the human race. 
| @ 
| “Dog Racing Rackets” 
As’ fleet as the wind, dogs have been | 
whirling around New Jersey race | 


agencies as War, Post Office, Navy, Agri- 
| culture, and Panama Canal. 


PROGRESS DURING THE 


| From bird and animal bones, Dr. Hrd- 


food that ancient peoples ate, and the 
complex of nature at that time. 


A Hard Water Study 


| 


| 


IKE to know how hard Uncle Sam’s | 


public water supplies are? 


Responsible for a 98-page water supply | 
Study is the Geological Survey, Depart- | 


ment of the Interior. 
the supply systems source and treatment, 
the text of the study deals with the treat- 
ment of public, industrial and domestic 


relating to sanitation and health. With 
reference to hardness, a map is provided 
which indicates the weighted average 
hardness by States of the supplies for 
which analyses are given. This report is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 


Briefly, describing | 


USN., has b @ 
Ship of the Asiatic Fleet since 1933 rn 
is at Shanghai, China. 
* * 

Cane Sugar Payments 
. Government is studying factory 
records to find how much sugar cane 
Louisiana farmers marketed in the last 
five years. What they learn wil] deter- 
mine the size ot the benefit payment made 
to these farmers in return for the ree 
quirement that they limit the size of their 
crop. Payments to sugar-cane farmers 
out of processing tax funds are estimated 

at $4,000,000 in Louisiana. 

Threat of Forest Fires 
— fires are menacing wide areas 
in the Rocky Mountain region and in 
the West. Hazards are reported as une« 
usually high because of the dry weather 
that has prevailed. Conservation Corps 
workers are being utilized in large num- 

bers to fight fires. 
x * * 

Truth About Windmills 
At last—the truth about windmills! 
The Census Bureau has started Sept. 1 
to issue monthly reports about windmilis. 


The first one divulged that 6,351 were 
supplies. Nostatement is made to questions | 


ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 
x* 


Transporting Gold 
ir OF THE largest shipments of gold 


| 


in the country’s history is being con- | 


summated by the Treasury Department. 
Gold stored in the San Francisco mint is 
oeing transported gradually to the Denver 
mint. Heavy guards accompany each 
shipment, and elaborate precautions are 
taken. 
British Idle Increase 

prRom the building, cotton, jute, tailor- 

ing, woolen and wo~sted, and boot and 


made in July and sold for $212,467. Of 
these, 532 were exported. 


HANDS IN THE AIR AS THOUSANDS ‘HEIL HITLER’ 


—Wide World. 
From a window of his study, Chancellor Adolf Hitler returns salute 
of cheering Berliners after plebiscite confirmed his title and powers 
as president and chancellor. 


ly and defamed politically it is not 
Germany that suffers, but the Aus- 
tralian wool grower, the American 
cotton planetr, the yarn spinner in 
Lancashire, the Scottish herring 
fisher and the Spanish orange 
grower.” 


smaller ships, the British being wil- 
ling to drop the tonnage from 35,- 
000 to 25,000. The United States 
maintains that guns should be at 
least 14 inches on these ships, and 
that the tonnage should be only a 
small amount under 35,000 tons, 
perhaps 32,000. 
The differences between’ the 
United States and Great Britain on 
the size of naval craft is one of 
long standing and is based on dif- 
_ ferences in needs. Great Britain 
with its many naval baseys scattered 
throughout the world has -always 
been interested in the vessels of 
smaller cruising radius, whereas the 
United States, with its few naval 
bases in foreign parts has felt it 
necessary to build vessels of greater 
cruising radius. Because of Japan’s 
geographical position she is ex- 
pected to support the British thesis. 


xk * 

YANKEES TRADING AGAIN 

RAZIL and Haiti are the next 

countries on the State Depart- 
ment’s agenda with whom reci- 
procity trade agreements are to be 
negotiated. Hearings will be held 
before the Tariff Commission on 
October 15 for persons interested in 
the Haitian agreement, and on Oc- 
tober 22 for the Brazilian agree- 
ment. In the main, the United 
States exports wheat flour, gaso- 
line, kerosene, gas, fuel, illumi- 
nating and lubricating oils, automo- 
biles, trucks, and their parts and 
eccessories, to Brazil. It imports 
mainly coffee. To Haiti the United 
States sends lard, cotton cloths, 
flour and metal goods, and imports 
rum. 


kkk 
‘WE DO NOT CHIDE’ 


UTUAL co-operation not chid- 

ing for Germany’s policies, has 
been the plea of Dr. Schacht to the 
nations. He reminded them: 


“We do not chide other nations if 
they reject our philosophy of life 
and by the same token we object to 
having foreign philosophies of life 
forced on us.” 


The type of cooperation needed 
to help Germany is relief on her 
foreign debts, the Reichsbank Presi- 
dent declared. He pointed out that 
several years’ moratorium on these 
debts with a considerable scaling 
down of them at the end of that 
time is necessary. Steering clear 
of policies such as devaluation, de- 
flation, and dumping of German 
goods on the foreign markets, the 
plan of the Hitler officials seems to 
be one of completely curbing all im-. 
ports to within the capacity of the 
Reich to pay. That means devel- 
oping ingenious substitutes for for- 
eign raw materials. 

The Reich informed the United 
States during the week that it still 
declines to grant payment to 
American holders of Young and | 
Dawes bonds during the present | 
six months’ moratorium. : 

That Germany is embarking se- 
riously on her self-sufficiency pro- 
gram is indicated by rumors of a 
type of wool being made from wood, 
and of metal being removed from 
lamp standards and other places 
where it appears to be superflous, 
to add to the national supply. 

Meanwhile, the Propaganda Min- | 
istry machinery is being oiled up © 
well by Engineer Paul Joseph Goeb- | 
bels to prepare psychology for the | 
Winter of threatening hardships. 
Poverty, and self-sacrifice, and “do- | 
ing without” are being popularized | 
glorified. 


x * * 
SOVIETS AT GENEVA 


GOVIET Russia is poised expect- 
antly on the threshold of 
the League of Nations. , On Sep- 
tember 10 it is expected that the 
Assembly will extend to her an in- 
vitation to enter. A previous con- 
_ ference on September 8 is expected 
to canvas the Council members 
and determine that the Russians 
would be welcome as a permanent 
member of the Council. Great 
Britain, Italy, and France are push- 
ing the Russian membership plan, 
and unless all the signs fail, the 
Communists will be familiar figures 
around Geneva before the snow 
flies. 


* 


HILE Germany struggled to pre- 
sent its economic case to the 
world in a favorable light, the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life | xk kw * 
and Work, meeting in Fanoe, Den- | REPORTS from the Gran Chaco 
mark, put its mark of disapproval, carry the news that the two- 
on the attempted Nazification of year struggle between Bolivia and 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church | Paraguay is drawing to a close. 
in Germany. The Reichsfuehrer’s! Conciliatory efforts of the United 
Bishop, Ludwig Mueller, tried to | States, Brazil and Argentina are 
Stave off unfavorable action by | bringing the quarreling South 
sending personal emissaries to the American neighbors nearer to a 
conierence to present the Nazi side peaceful settlement of their diffi- 


of the church situation. But the culties. 


A A AwAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. To poll farmer 
sentiment on next year’s crop reduction 
plans. Secretary Wallace tells South 
that it will have to decide whether it 
wants to keep its share of the foreign 


Crop reduction program planned for 
peanuts. Drought pretty much broken 


| mutuel machines. 


market or cut down to domestic needs. | 


in wide areas. | 
FCC Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Calls for detailed in- | 
formation from radiotelegraph com- | 
panies before licenses may be renewed. 
Amateur radio licenses up to 46,390. 
FDIC—Feteral Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Completing work 
on legislation to be presented to the 
next Congress. The proposed law will 
embody a system of regular insurance 
premiums for banks in the Corporation 
which they will have to pay annually in 
place of the present flat assessment. 


FER AwFederal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Announces 
continued policy of extending relief to 
needy strikers unless Labor Department 
gives instructions to withhold it. Makes 
allotments for relief during September 
as follows: Total, $58,166,475. Those 
above $3,000,000 per State: Georgia, 
$3,125,038; Massachusetts, $4,253,000; 
Michigan, $4,349,320; Minnesota, $3,527,- 
600; Missouri, $4,403,650; Texas, $4,- 
097,350. 

Plans for a conference on the rural 
rehabilitation program to be-held in 
Chicago, Sept. 4 and 5. Announces 
Similar regional meetings will be held at 
Houston, Tex, Sept. 7 and 8; at Omaha, 
Neb., Sept. 10 and 11; and at New York 
City, Sept. 13 and 14. 


—Federal Housing Administra- 
F HA tion. Defends the 9.72 per 
cent charge on modernization loans. 
Administrator Moffett claims interest 
rates lowest priced installment credit 
in United States. Banks under FHA 
plans total 4,266. Signing up at rate of 
300 per day. Modernization Credit 
Plan modified to permit mortgage in- 
stitutions to make home repair loans. 


FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

poration. Asks for bids on the 
processing of additional cattle and calves 
into canned beef and veal for the needy 
unemployed. Awards contracts to sup- 
ply 25,564,000 yards of huck and terry 
cotton toweling; 8,909,000 yards of cotton 
mattress ticking, and awards contract 
for the canning of frozen veal. 


| Morgenthau, Jr., sent to the Orient to against the second largest milk distribu- 
Study silver is on his way back to report. tor in that market, seeking to restrain 


tracks for some time under a State regu- shoe industries of Great Britain have 
lation which also permits betting through | come thousands of new faces to swell the 
ranks of that nation’s unemployed. 

Last. week, theatre-owner Walter Read, Attributed chiefly to the temporary in- 
| of New Jersey wanted aid from Uncle activity of the textile operatives, young 
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nager 
Herbert Wilks, 


| Sam’s Department of Justice in investi- | people who completed their school terms 
| gating the “dog racing rackets” in the | before the last record date had much to 
State. The charge by Mr. Read that bet- | do with the increase in unemployment 
ting was being carried on by “books” in- | aecording to information received by the 
| stead of the regular mutuel machines was Commerce Department. The registered 
unemployed figure of 2,126,000 on July 
25 revealed an’ increase of 34,000 from 
June 25. 


' listened to by Federal officials who ex- | 

| plained to Mr. Read that until a Federal 

‘statute was violated, the Department of 

Justice could do nothing. 
2: 

Silver Specialist Returns 

AMES HARVEY ROGERS, the expert 


Cut-price Milk 
HE AAA has gone to court in an effort 


to enforce its milk license program 
whom Secretary of the Treasury Henry in the Boston area. It filed suit Aug. 29 


He has been in China, Japan and India. _ him from cutting prices paid producers 


x * * | below the minimum set by the Govern- 
Discovering First Americans -ment. At the same time the AAA is 
Wit pick and shovel, Uncle Sam’s | refusing to permit fixing of retail prices. 
| scientists are trying to find out where | eet 

the first Americans came from, and how 
long ago. | N hand for the celebration of the one- 
New light on the question is expected | hundredth anniversary of the found- 
from excavations going on at Kodiak | ation of Melbourne, Australia, will be hun- 
Island, Alaska. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, cura- | dreds of Uncle Sam’s bluejackets. 
tor of anthropology for Smithsonian In-| To Australia, Dutch, and British East 
stitution, is digging around the Island and | Indian ports this Fall will travel the USS. 
has made a number of curious discoveries, | “Augusta,” flagship of Admiral Frank B. 
particularly graven lamps and skeletons.| Upham, USN., Commander-in-Chief, of 
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Bluejackets to Australia 


[ve RY business or social 
Visit to Chicage gains by the 
distinction of the Drake as 
an address. Men and women 
—who enlist every advantage 
to their purpose, know the 
importance of an address 


and invariably choose 
The Drake. 


Benj. H. Marshall 
President 
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HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration. Reports special ex- 
aminations to its 8,000 appraisal workers. 
To date, 1,130,000 applications passed 
fee appraisal stage. Over 460,000 loans 
granted. —— 
NR AWNational Recovery Administra - 
tion. Reorganization plans still 
under consideration. Codes regrouped 


into divisions. Gen. Johnson gets salary .- 


raise to $15,000. Under study is wide 
cut in hours and raise in wages. In- 
dustry prepares to resist. Textile strike 
threat breaks dreams of industrial peace 
under NRA. 
—Public Works Administration. 
PWA Municipalities increase open 
market sales of securities previously of- 
fered to PWA as collateral for public 
works loans. Administrator Ickes advo- 
cates a permanent program of public 
works. Makes first payment of $85,- 
000 on loan of $640,000 authorized to the 
Neighborhood Gardens $640,000 limited 
dividend housing project at St. Louis, 
Mo. Authorizes Erie Railroad Com- 
pany to use $680,000 of its $11,282,000 , 
allotment for equipment purchases, to 


buy a ferry boat for use between New | 


York City and New Jersey. Makes fol- 
lowing allotments: To Bonneville Dam 
Project in Ovegon, $1.200,000 to equip it 
with locks to permit passage of sea 
vessels; 


—50C,000 for construction of an adult tu- 


berculosis sanatorium; to St. Lawrence 


| Bridge Commission, $2,800,000 for a bri:ige 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y.; and $6,962,370 for 


58 non-Federal projects. 


Makes first allotments from the new 
fund created through sale to the RFC 
of securities taxen in by PWA as col- 
lateral for loans on non-Federal proj- 
ects. Announces that more than 1,500,- 
000 jobs have been provided by PWA 
Since its organization, exclusive of 4,- 
000,000 jobs provided by the CWA pro- 


gram. Reveals that $600,000,000 worth | 


of road, street and highway improve- 
ments will be completed through public 
works expenditures. Nearly 300,000 men 
now at work on such projects. 
RFC—Feconstruction Finance Cor- 
peration. Amncunced tctal of 
direct loans to industry has reached $8,- 


to District of Columbia, $l.- | 


U. S., address before American Bar Assn. 
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| 040,550. In addition the RFC has loaned 
$16,700,000 to industry through mort- 
gage companies. 
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SHDP—Subsistence Homestead Divi- | 

sion. Receives first payments 
On subsistence homesteads. A total of 
$1,178 is paid to SHD by the families 
now occupying the first 59 homesteads 
at the Recdsville Experimental Com- 


munity, near Reedsville, West Virginia. 
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A SLOWING DOWN IN RATE OF THE edd Lal GROWT H 


Complete Stoppagel 
By 1940 Now ls 
In Prospect 


HE CENSUS BUREAU estimates 
that the population of the United 
States on July 1, was 126,425,000, a 
gain of 3,650,000 persons since the 


396 


1.608.000 / 


559,641 


| Reonomic. Soci al. 
Effects to Be Vital — 


To Nation 


than in an older grvup. A stationary 
population may mean an increase in 
demand for the luxury types of mer- 
chandise and a decline in the need 


enumeration of April 1, 1930. During | 3 7, 606 361,000 for foodstuffs, clothing, and similar 
the same length of time after the| &. ESTIM BA. | commodities 


creased by about 7,000,000. 


After establishing a record for ex- 
pansion of population, tne United 
States has taken the first steps to- 
ward setting a new mark in race sui- 
cide, or toward decline of population. 

The trend toward a falling birth 


5E7,.497 
705,000 


ters in the future must adjust their 


tionary or decMning population. It 
is now, for theoretically there will 
be no longer a potential customer to 
take the place of the customer just 


rate has been noticed in many civil- | | a7 2. IND. 9.02 
decades, particularly in Europe, but} $$ \ 94.900 | 77, 6 \ 2.485.000 / 1258, 503) Living 

not even France has matched the | 4395. b00 


rapidity with which the births havé 
decreased in this country during the 
last few years. 


Since 1915, as measured by the sta- 


5.677, 251) 


ing standards will be raised. Manu- 


Sales managers and feulty promo- . 
businesses to fit the needs of a sta- : 


will not be so easy to sell goods as it © 


Mr. Smith believes it probable liv- 


facturers will be unable to increase | 
their business because of population 


tistics of the Census Bureau, the 6. 156. 000 1,905, oy = gains. Their only means of 

birth rate in the United States has 3,678,000 657, NG. DEL. sion will be through increasing in- | 

on the birth in “1933 was MD. lation containing a large share of 

6 per cent less than that in 1932, a f....\ ALA. \ Ga 1,431,526 older persons. At the same con- 

larger reduction than in any other — 1,671,000 servatism may increase an © en- * 


year. 


Rate Now Inadequate 
to Maintain Population 


The birth rate is now less than 
enough to maintain the population. 
It is only the abnormally large pro- 
portion of young people, due to the 
much larger birth rate of earlier 
years and the recent European im- 
migation, that keeps the population 
from decreasing. 

Populatica experts estimate that 
an average of a fraction more than 
three births to each married couple 
is necessary to maintain a stationary 


“ITALIC NUMERALS = FEDERAL CENSUS 
APRIL 1, 1930 


ROMAN NUMERALS = ESTIMATED POPULATION 
JULY 1, 1934 


% 


ond 


tire tenor of society may be changed 
in accordance with the increased 
proportion of aged. 

With a greater percentage of elders, 


This should mean greater opportu- 
nity for businesses which cater to 
recreational needs. 


tion probably will be enforced upon 
younger persons under the new status, 
Since middle-aged persons are gen- 
erally more efficient, they will do 
most of the work necessary to supply 
material needs. 


the amount of time available for - 
leasure, says Mr. Smith, will increase. 


A longer period of schoo) prepara- ; 


om Unforeseen developments in addi- 
population. In some sections of NEW NORK 7. 154. 390 tion to these, says Mr. Smith, may 
America families of this size ” a | —— arise out of the new arrangement of - 
exception rather than the rule, bu 


there is little evidence of public con- 
cern over the situation. Italy, Ger- 
many, and other European countrie; 
have adopted official measures to 
. stop the decline in births. 

Willard C. Smith, assistant statis- 
tician of the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics of the Census Bureau, points 
out that one of the most disturbing 
facts about the unprecedented drop 
in births is that there is no indica- 
tion that it will stop. 

While it is true the depression has 
lessened the number of marriages and 
is believed also to have adversely af- 
fected the birth rate, it is also true 
that the drop in births was in marked 
evidence during -prosperous times. 
A return to normal conditions might 
bring a temporary increase in th* 
birth rate, says Mr. Smith, but over 
a period of years it may continue to 
fall. 


Modern Influences 
Reduce Families 


mates that, 
major cities had a large enough birth 
rate to maintain their populations at 
stationary levels, now there is a deficit 
of 25 per cent. Cities under 100,000 
have a birth rate 10 to 15 per cent 
below the maintenance level. 

Declines in the number of births 
have been most serious in the cities 
with the largest proportion of native 
Americans. In San Francisco the 
births are now no more numerous 
than the deaths. 


Cities’ Estimates 
Prove in Error 


The rural nonfarm areas, consist- 
ing largely of the smaller villages, 
have a 25 per cent surplus of children 
and the farm population has about a 
50 per cent surplus above the number 
necessary to maintain a stationary 
level of population. 

The new outlook for population | 


while 10 years ago the‘ 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


BOSTON 786, 300 
PITTSBURGH] 676, 500_ 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BUFFALO 


o 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 918. 400 


BALTIMORE 


MILWAUKEE 


the age groups. Because of the 


Pthe number of aged persons, thus in- 


sions. Another development to which | 
Mr. Smith calls attention is the prob- 
able change in the attitude business 
will have toward employing older 
people. When a larger part of the 
population belongs in the older groups 
it will be much more difficult to en- 
force rules for hiring younger workers. 

In a rapidly-growing population the 
proportion of the~expenditures which | 


creasing the burden of, old-age pen- 


birth rate will ultimately give rise to 


before in history. 
Observers of the future, looking 
back at the events in this country 


most important phenomenon of the 


must go for necessaries is greater 


cline of the birth rate. 


longevity made possible by modern — 
medical’ knowledge the fall in the - 


-@ unique civilization with a greater — 
proportion of older people than ever 


during the last 10 years, may find the © 


times not in the new Government — 
agencies, nor in the plight of the mil- 
lions gf unemployed, but in the de- . 


birth rate 43 per cent smaller than 
that of farmers or miners. 


The latest census figures on the Warren S. Thompson, in a special 
birth rate show that professional | study of population problems for the 
classes in this country now have one- ‘Census Bureau, observes that the de- 
third fewer children than the aver-|cline in births may be described best 
as “urban suicide.” Since the great- 

Physicians, lawyers, engineers, and | ect proportion of the professional, 
other professional Classes have @! managerial, and successful business 


the more intelligent classes, says Mr. 
Smith, is one of the outcomes of the 
drop in births. 


growth means that estimates of city 
boosters as to the size of urban areas| California in the same year. In fact, 
will not materialize. Typical of such! combined estimates of the booster or- 
estimates are those of the Metropoli-{ganizations of half a score of the 
tan Water District of Southern: Cali-' larger cities probably exceed the to- 
fornia and the Regional Plan Associa-| tal probable future growth of the 
tion. The Association estimated in| United States. 

1932 that the New York region A decline in the quality of the pop- 
will have a population of* 21,000,- | ulation because of the greater pro- 
000 in 1965 while the District estimated portionate birth rate reduction among 


a population of 4,600,000 in Southern 


Many of the influences of modern 
life are tending toward reduction of 
families, concludes Mr. Smith, while 
there are few counterbalancing fac- 
tors. Especially in cities the desire 
for higher living standards, effort for 
personal achievement, and the high 
cost of rearing children tend to limit 
the size of families. On the farm, 
children are an asset to their parents, |—— 


but to the city dweller they are fre- 
quently a liability. 

Interpreted in terms of annual pop- 
ulation increase, the fall in the birth 
rate means that there was an in- | 
crease of only 800,000 in the popula-_| 
tion during 1933. Up until approxi- 
mately the World War period the 


population showed an increase of 1,-| 


800,000 annually. 

The drop in the birth rate and the | 
drift in population from cities to rural. 
and suburban areas have been so. 
large that census Officials have de- 
cided to eliminate further yearly 
estimates of population growth until | 
another census of population has been | 
taken. All Census estimates were made 
with due regard to the decline in 
number of births, but officials say it 
is no longer possible to measure ade- 
quately these changes, without a new 
census. 

The downward trend in births has 
come with such swiftness that all 


150,000,000. Ten years ago 


tion of 140,000,000 in 1940. Now it is 
the opinion of most Government pop- 
ulation experts that there will be no 
more than 130,000,000 persons in the 
United States in that year. Between 
1940 and 1950 the population is ex- 
pected to become stationary at some 
point around the 1940 total. 


Unexpected Slump 
in the Birth Rate 


Mr. Smith explains the change in the 
outlook for population growth in this 
way: 

“A birth rate as small as that which 
the United States now has was not ex- 
pected until about 1960 or 1970. Under 
the present trend the decade between 
1940 and 1950 may show a drop in 
population.” 

In some parts of this country the 
drop in birth rate already has caused 
a decline in the demand for new 
housing. It begins te look, says Mr. 
Smith, as if barren houses and de- 
serted villages because of a declining 
. population may be much nearer for 
the United States than anyone has 
dreamed. 

As has been observed, the birth rate 
is lowest in the cities. O. E. Baker, of 


WHY THE FHA LOANS COST 9.72 PER (CENT 


 eribed to Fees for 
Services 


To the defense of the 9.72 per cent in- 
| terest charges made by private financial 
| institutions in the Federal Housing Ad- 
|ministration’s modernization program 
‘came Administrator James A. Moffett last 
| week 

For the first time an official rebuke was 
administered to critics of the program who 
maintained that the interest rates were 
high and not in keeping with the Admin- 
istration’s policies. In asserting that the 
| interest rates were “the lowest priced in- | 


'stallment credit in the entire United | 
estimates of population growth have states,” Administrator Moffett pointed out | 
been upset. Twenty years ago it was| that they were very low when considera- | 
believed the population now would be, | tion was taken of the fact “that all loans| loans repayable in installments which 
it was | are being made on a character basis with- | have hitherto been available is recognized 
estimated there would be a popula-. out the necessity of collateral security or| as true by spokesmen for the installment 
' loan companies in so far as his statement 


_cosigners.” 


Profit as 
in FHA Program 


To the Administrator’s defense of the 
9.72 per cent interest rates was added an 
endorsement of the 1926 building material 
and wage levels. “If you are going to work 
toward a 1926 level,” he said, “you have 
got to charge prices that will support it. 
After all, we’re all out to make a little 
money. In so far as this entire job is be- 
ing done with private capital the opera- 
tion of it must include a reasonable profit 
for all concerned. That goes for the 
banks, builders and the railroads.” 

Talking too much about the interest 
rates, he asserted, would lead the bor- 
rower to believe that his application for a 
$100 loan when accepted would only net 
him $90 with a fraction more. “Of course 
that is not the case,” the Administrator 
Said, pointing out that from the $5 
charged to the borrower on each $100, the 
Sum of $2.23 went for carrying and service 
charges and that the interest itself 
amounted only to $2.77. 

Fresh from his European relief survey, 
Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Admin- 
istrator, stated on his return that English 
housing rates were set at only 4 per cent. 
As far as Administrator*Moffett was con- 


Part of Charges test 


housing program is essentially a long-time 
one, with mortgages that run for 30 years. 
In addition, the Government has heavily 


subsidized the projects and the Act is 
changed every other year. On the other 
hand, the American plan is going forward 
on the public’s own money with the back- 
ing of private financial institutions. “It 
stands to reason,’ he said, “that such a 
plan is bound to be more expensive. 
Furthermore the British system is any- 
where from being stable.” 


Mr. Moffett’s defense came to a close 
with his parting shot that “The best rates 
you could get on character loans of the 
Housing administration's type before our 
plans were drawn was a charge of 17 per 
cent.” 


Defense of Charges 
By Private Lenders 
Mr. Moffeti’s reference to the cost of 


goes. But they point out certain offset- 
ting features which should be taken into 
consideration in any comparison with the 
FHA rates. 


Companies operating under Uniform 
Small Loan Laws, whicheare in effect in 
26 States, are practically the only group 
that tell the rate of interest which they 
charge. The maximum rate is 3% per 
cent a month, although many companies 
charge a lower rate. Those in Colorado 
are limited to 1 per cent a month. 


No charge may be made by these com- 
panies for. delinquency in payment, 
whereas FHA regulations permit a charge 
of 5 cents on each dollar of any install- 
ment in arrears. If each installment due 
on an FHA loan over a period of a year 
should be paid 15 days late, the penal- 
ties would raise the cost of the loan to 
an amount equivalent to a rate of over 
60 per cent per annum. This situation 
could not arise with the Uniform Small 
Loan companies. 


Moreover, since the interest on the FHA 
loan is paid in advance in the form of a 
discount, prepayment in advance of due 
dates penalizes the’borrower. The amount 
he pays for money actually used will ex- 
ceed the 9.2 per cent arranged for, al- 
though an adjustment is provided for that 


cerned any comparison between the Eng- | 
lish rate and the FHA interest charges | 


the Department of Agriculture, esti- 


was not valid in so far “as the. British! 


will reduce to some extent the penalty. 
Prepayment is penalized also with Morris 


1 $2,000 being permitted for each of five 


Rate Declared Low 
For Unsecured 
Credit 


a 


money borrowed only for the time it is 
used. There is no penalty for prepay- 
ment. 

Loans made in small amounts entail 
the same costs for investigation, clerical 
work and collection as do large loans, 


Hence the rate must be higher if the 
lender is to make the same profit, just 
as goods sold at retail must bring a higher 
price than the same goods sold at whole- 
sale. The Uniform Small Loan companies 
are limited to loans of $300 each. So 
their costs are necessarily higher than 
FHA loans, which may amount to $10,000, 


houses owned by the borrower. These 
companies estimate that they can make 
no profit on a loan below $70. Morris 
Plan loans and most industrial bank loans 
may run much above the $300 limit also. 

At present there are some 4,266 banks 
in on the Housing Administration's plang 
with others signing up at the rate of 300 
per day. Approximate resources available 
for the -mpaign, he stated, amounted to 
$27,000,000,000. These billions, however, 
represent the total resources of the finan- 
cial institutions and not the amount 
actually to be expended for housing 
program. 


Other Institutions 
Now Will Take Part 


Thousands of additional institutions 
having billions of dollars of assets are 
anticipated through the simple method 
of modifying the basic Modernization 
Credit Plan. 

Administrator Moffett, in permitting 
the entrance of institutions required by 
law to loan only against mortgage secur- 
ity into the Modernization Credit Plan, 
has made it possible for the “mortgage 
to be relegated from its place as principal 
security to one of security in legal form 
only,” while, at the same time, home own- 
ers asking for modernization loans from 
these institutions have Uncle Sam's guar- 
antee that their mortgages can not be 
foreclosed if put up as security. 

Officials believe that the effects of this 


classes live in the city, it is natural 
that they should be influenced by the 
city envoronment which places a 
i large emphasis on activities outside 
‘the family circle. 

| Farmers have larger famalies than 
any other occupational class except 
coal miners. For some reason, dairy 
farmers have more children than any 
other type of farmer, it is shown by 
the census figures, 


‘Factory Workers 
|Next to Farmers 


Clergymen have larger families 
than any other professional class. 
Janitors and porters have larger 
families than any of the other groups 
engaged in domestic service, and 
clerks have more children than any. 
other type of office worker. 

Factory workers have one-fifth 
fewer children on the average than 
do farmers, ranking next to the ag- 
ricultural workers in the size of their 
families. 

Coal miners have the same average 
size of family as agricultural workers. 

Lawyers and technical engineers 
have the smallest number of children 
of any of the occupational groupings 
of the Census Bureau. 

There are 25 per cent fewer chil- 
dren born among the population en- 
gaged in transportation than among 
the agricuitural class. The size of 
the average family among the work- 
ers engaged in public service is 26 
per cent smaller than in the rural 
population, 


Cost of Education 
as Factor in Births 


Another factor which causes an 
unduly large proportion of births in 
the laboring class is that laborers do 
not limit the size of their families so 
that there will be enough income to 
-meet educational expense. Profes- 
sional, business and clerical classes 
often plan to make large outlays for 
the higher education of their children. 

“The social consequences of having 
power pass to a class in the com- 
munity,” says Mr. Thompson, “which 
has a slender biological stake, or none 
at all, in its future is the most serious 
aspect of the differential birth rate 
between classes.” 


plan, while safeguarding the mortgage | 
institution, should result in the relaxing | 


Plan loans. But Uniform Smal] Loan 
borrowers pay the stipulated rate on the | 


or restrictions on property owners who! 
are seeking cash for modernization. 


Important changes both in business 
and social conditions may be expected 
because of the decline in births. 

One consequence will be a rise in 


uries all at moderate fares. 
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I am a booster for the further 
Merchant Marine. It should be second to none. I am planning to 
g° abroad this year about ( 


Send me particulars concerning sailings on American flag ships 
around that date. 


Name 


AMERICAN WAY 


TO EUROPE 


S.S. MANHATTAN 
New S.S. WASHINGTON 


S. S$. PRES. ROOSEVELT 
S. S. PRES. HARDING 


A record Americans everywhere can well be proud of 
...the sure and steady growth in popularity of American 
flag ships in the North Atlantic service. It began with 
the introduction of the Manhattan and Washington, 
world’s fastest Cabin liners. These ships struck a new 
note in travel... They gave Americans what they always 
wanted in roomy cabins, broad decks, American lux- 


For reservations on the Manhattan and Washington, and 
their running mates S. S. Pres. Roosevelt and S. S. Pres. 
Harding, to England, Ireland, France and Germany, 


to your local agent whose 


STATES LINES 


Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc., Gen. Agents, No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘Tariffs’, ‘Reciprocity’: 
How They Operate . « 


Relation of ‘Ratification, ‘Bargaining,’ 
And Other Terms Which Are Fre- 
quently Used in Commercial Treaties 


A NEW TRADE policy has been 
launched by the United States in 
the conclusion with Cuba of a bar- 
gained reciprocity agreement. Nego- 
tiations are actively under way to level 
off barriers to commerce between this 
country and other countries by the 
same type of instrument. Many agree- 
ments are planned for the near future, 
all under the tariff bargaining author- 
ity granted the President by the last 
Congress. 

Certain terms have come into usage 
in connection with the carrying out of 
this trade policy. Some of these are: 
“tariff,” “Yankee traders,” “reciprocity 
trade agreement,” “most favored na- 
tion clause,” “ratification,” and “proc- 
lamation.” 

When goods can be freely exported 
from and imported into a country in 


unlimited quantities without the sell 


being required to pay a tax on them, 
it is said that there “is free trade.” 
For one reason or another, however, 
most nations have put restrictions of 
some type on the free flow of goods. 
Purpose of a “Tariff” 
One type of restriction placed on the 


3 import of goods by a nation is known 


as a “tariff.” It is in the nature of a 
tax on these goods. It may be an “ad 
valorem tariff,” a tax levied on the 
monetary value of the goods. It may 
be a “specific tariff,” a tax levied on 
specific types of articles. 

There are three principal reasons 
why a government levies a tariff. In 
the first place, it may do so to raise 
revenue. In the second place, it may 
do so to protect domestic industries 
from competition of cheaper articles 
made in foreign countries and placed 
for sale at a lower price on the do- 
mestic markets beside the domestic ar- 
ticles. When a foreign producer pays 
a tax on goods he ships to another 
country he must add that sum to his 
cost and put the selling price a little 
higher to return his margin of profit. 
The third reason why a nation sets up 
a tariff barrier is for retailiation. That 
is, it may tax the goods coming from 
another nation in retaliation for some 
alleged discrimination against its goods, 
or it may wish to force the other na- 
tion to take some particular action. 

Other Trade Restrictions 

In addition to erecting tariffs, a na- 
tion may place other restrictions on 
trade in the nature of “quotas” and 
“embargoes.” Under the quota sys- 
tem, it would permit the import of 
only a certain quantity of certain ar- 
ticles. This procedure may be to pro- 
tect home industries from an influx 
of cheap foreign goods, or it may be 
in the form of retaliation. If a coun- 
try applies an embargo on trade it ab- 
solutely prohibits the import or export 
or both of certain goods. 

In the last few years trade barriers 
have become especially high. Nations 


Q —May the owner of any kind of 
* property apply for a loan under 


the Housing Act? 


A.—Applications will be considered 


for credit to improve one-family, two- 

family, or other residences; apart- 

ment buildings, stores, office buildings, 

— warehouses and farm build- 
gs. 


+ + 
Q—When did scheduled air trans- 
portation in the United States begin? 
A—May 15, 1918, marks the begin- 


ning of scheduled air transportation in 


the United States. 


+ + 

Q.—What is the purpose of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board? 

A.—The primary purpose of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is to in- 
vestigate issues, facts, practices, and 
activities of employers or employes in 
any controversies arising under Sec- 
tion 7a of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act with a view to bringing 
about compliance with this section. 

+ + 

Q—Why was the National Power 
Policy Committee created? 

A—This committee was established 
to develop a plan for the closer co- 
operation of the several factors in- 
volved in the electrical power supply 
of the United States, both public and 
private, whereby national policy in 
power matters may be unified and elec- 
tricity be made more available at 
cheaper rates to industry and domes- 
tic consumers, particularly to agricul- 
tural consumers. 


+ + 

Q.—Where are the United States 
mints and assay offices located? 

A.—United States Mints are located 
in Philadelphia, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans; United States 
Assay Offices are located in New York 
and Seattle. 


+ + 

Q.—Is there any method for canning 
fish in the home?. 

A-—The Fisheries Bureau of the 
United States Bureau of Commerce has 
been experimenting with the canning 
of fish during the past year to obtain 
data for working out methods of can- 
ning fish which would be practical for 
the housewife. However, the Bureau 
states it will be at least another year 
before these results can be published. 


+ 

Q.—What is meant by 
goods” industries? 

A—The “durable goods” industries 
include iron and steel, machinery, 
transportation equipment, railroad re- 
pair shops, nonferrous metals, lumber 
— allied products, and stone-clay- 
glass. 


“durgble 


Q—Can a farmer go through bank- 
ruptcy and still keep his property un- 
der the Frazier-Lemke amendment? 

A.—He could retain possession under 
the control of the bankruptcy court 
for as long as either 5 or 6 years, dur- 
ing which time he would have an op- 
portunity to buy his farm back, pro- 
vided he makes certain payments and 
meets the other requirements of the 
amendment. . 


have been striving to keep a dying 
domestic market for domestic goods 
only. As a result, international trade 
has slumped considerably and exports 
are calling for the levelling of these 
barriers in such a way that interna- 
tional commerce may flow more ac- 
tively and thus stimulate some meas- 
ure of recovery. 

The United States has maintained 
tariffs on incoming goods almost since 
the beginning of its existence. For the 
most part they have been protective 
tariffs. Congress has enacted the 
schedules and made changes in them 
from time to time. When the Tariff 
Act of 1930 was passed the President 
was given authority, on the recom- 


mendation of the Tariff Commission ~ 


to alter schedules by as much as 50 
per cent. 3 
Reciprocity Agreements 

The last Congress gave the President 
authority for three years to make 
three-year agrtements with foreign na- 
tions in an effort to open up foreign 
markets for American goods. These 
treaties are known as “reciprocity” 
agreements because in arriving at 
them, each party agrees to reduce ex- 
isting tariffs and restrictions on cer- 
tain products coming from the other 
in exchange for reciprocal action by the 
other. 

Therefore, under the agreement just 
concluded with Cuba, the United States 
reduced the tariff on sugar, rum, to- 
bacco, and certain fruits and vegetables 
coming from the island, and in return 
the Cubans agreed to a lowering of 
the tariff on lard, certain vegetable 
oils, flour, pork products, potatoes, au- 
tomobiles, textiles, certain metals, and 
a few other products imported from 
the United States. 

The American officials in the State 
Department and at Havana who have 
been carrying on the negotiations for 
the treaty with the Cubans have come 
to be known as “Yankee traders.” The 
President first referred to them at as 
that at a press conference last Spring. 

Special Treaty With Cuba 

These trade agreements, as do many 
trade agreements, contain a “most fa- 
vored nation” clause, This insures that 
a@ party to the agreement will not re- 
ceive any less favorable treatment with 
regard to trade concessions than is 
granted any other nation by the other 
party. 

There is one exception. The United 


States and Cuba continue granting — 


each other exclusive and preferential 
trade treatment over all other coun- 
tries, a policy inaugurated with the 
Commercial Convention of 1902. 

Reciprocal trade agreements made 
under the authority of the last Con- 
gress do not need to be “ratified,” that 
is approved, by the Senate. Congress 
gave its approval in advance to such 
agreements as might be arrived at. 

Before a trade agreement comes into 
effect it must be “proclaimed” by the 
President just as is the case with any 
other treaty. That is, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive issues a formal statement an- 
nouncing the consummation of the 
agreement, and the date it is to become 
effective. 


of 


Editor’s Note—Letters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ex- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 


publication should be so 
marked. | 

Says Times Are Better 

Sir: 


Although I am a member of the 
Republican party I don’t have to 
be told conditions are worse than 
they were when Mr. Roosevelt took 
office. Let any citizen compare his 
main street at that time and now. 
He will not only find that there is 
more business being done, but the 
people themselves have a happier 
appearance. * * * 

If the people had known at elec- 
tion time that Mr. Roosevelt could 
lead this country in four years’ 
time out of the condition it was 
in to what it is now after 17 months 
in office there would have been 
more of a landslide than there was. 

FORREST G. BRIGGS. 

Brattleboro, Vt. : 


Other Rights Also 


Sir: 

The right to a fair wage is the 
right to a decent living and is 
properly classed as a “human 
right” by the Administration. But 
by what hocus-pocus are the wages 
of the superannuated worker, 
sayed up for his old age, deprived 
of their “human right” character 
so that they become merely a de- 
spised “property?” Why is the 
right to a living in one’s old age 
any less “human” than the right 
to a living in one’s youth? And it 
might be well to consider whether 
it is either just or wise for costly 
industrial Utopias to be purchased 
at the expense of the retired worker 
who toiled long hours for his few 
dollars. 

L. A. MITCHELL. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Would Have World Union 
Sir: 
We have a very good President. 


He is the best that this land has 
ever had; but the methods with 


-which he wishes to bring order are 


still miles from their goal. The 
New Deal has brought only con- 
fusion. 

Although the direction is cor- 
rect, still there is no prosperity. . To 
save this country and the whole 
world from the disturbances caused 
by the war and the depression, an 
entirely different method must be 
followed from that of the world 
statesmen. . 

The world must be joined in a 


Helps Administer the 
Post Office Department 


union of states, similar to America. 
I have discovered a very simple 
plan with which America can cre- 
ate this kind of a nation or save 
depressed mankind. 
ALBERT WIRZ. 
Akron, Ohio. 


x*x*r 
“Decentralization” 
Sir: 

We hope above everything else 
that the rural people of America 
have not sunk to the status of Ger- 
man or Russian peasants. If they 
can no longer take care of them- 
selves they will, of course, become 
Federal charges. 

If they can take care of them- 
selves, which they can do if de- 
centralization is honestly brought 
about, and if the Government will 


- put back into force the anti-trust 


laws, they should be told to take 
ca of themselves. 

onopolies, chains and monopo- 
listic mail order houses have rural 
business by the throat. No laws 
can bring relief to rural business 
as long as there is this centraliza- 
tion. And as long as business is 
poor in rural districts it will be 
‘poor in cities. 
S. W. LORING. 
Linesville, Pa. 

What “Power” Really Is 
Sir: 

Your paper is doing a public serv- 
ice in ventilating the implications 
of various weasel-worded New 
Deal proposals. 

When New Dealers talk of Power, 
as “monopolized,” as supplied at 
“extortionate rates,” as something 
needing to be “yardstick-ed,” they 
obviously mean electric power. 
They talk as if electric power were 
an existent, natural resource that 
has been somehow swiped from 
“the people,” or cornered by “small 
groups of selfish men.” 

There .is no electric power, ex- 
cept the “wild” electricity of thun- 
derstorms, until somebody couples 
a generator to a prime mover 
(steam or gas engine, water wheel, 
etc.), and creates it. Anybody who 
wants to can make his own Power 
—in his store, office, factory or back 
yard. * * * 

In the everyday meaning of the 
word “monopoly,” electric service 
is no more of a monopoly than 
Spring wheat, kitchenettes, or coon- 
skin coats. It is subject to no 
patent right restrictions. It can- 
not be stored or cornered. Nobody 
has to use it. Every kilowatt hour 
sold always has been and is sold 
in competition with something else 
that would be usable for the same 
purpose. 


it is cleaner, cheaper, more con- 


Harris and Ewing 


COLONEL WILLIAM C. LYONS 
A veteran Texas Ranger and one-time secret 
emissary of President Wilson to 


Mexico 


66 PIGHT or wrong, always with my friends” 
is the slogan of Colonel William C. Lyons, 
Administrative Assistant to the Postmastter 
He looks back with pride on one of 
the most colorful careers of all the New Deal 
officials. His guiding spirit is the doctrine of his 
party, and his particular hero is James A. Far- 
ley, with whom he trained during the last Presi- 


General. 


dential campaign. 


Colonel Lyons is 72 years old. His birthplace 
is Waco, Tex., where he knew “Bob” Henry, 
one-time Chairman of the powerful House 
Committee on Rules at Washington. 
Lyons also points to Baylor University, for that 
is Waco’s educational pride and he was edu- 
cated there and knew all its faculty. 

Back in the eighties the Colonel was with the 
He was on active duty 
in Greer County, then territory in dispute be- 
tween Texas and Indian Territory. 
Lyon became a lieutenant of the Rangers in 1883 


famous Texas Rangers. 


and he holds that title for life. 


As a travelirig salesman, Colonel Lyons 
toured the beet sugar producing area and set- 
He made his home in Den- 
He became warrant clerk for Denver City 
and County and in 1912 was elected to the State 
He became a close friend of Edward 
Keating, then Representative from Colorado and 
now editor of the railroad brotherhoods’ organ, 
President Wilson 
wrote a letter to William J. Bryan, then Secre- 
tary of State, suggesting the selection of Col- 
onel Lyons as a special envoy to Mexico. Col- 
inted. That was in 1913, 
It was a secret mission and to this day the 
Colonel refuses to divulge what it was about. 


tled in Colorado. 
ver. 
Senate. 


“Labor,” at Washington. 


onel Lyons was ap 


| Hears Appeals on NRA 
Disputes 


It is sold only because 


venient, more efficient, or other- 
wise more acceptable to the buyer 
than that something else. (Tele- 
phone calls, gas, telegrams, street 
car rides, etc., are on a similarly 
competitive basis.) “sf 

As for “exorbitant rates”: growth 
in the use of electricity for a multi- 
tude of purposes by increasing mul- 
titudes of people, has been a marvel 
of the age, especially in the United 
States. Domestic use, which is use 
by the masses, has gone on in- 
creasing during the depression 
years. 

Could that happen to an unsatis- 
factory, inefficient, or extortionately 
priced commodity or service? 

“When will my countrymen learn 
to be sensible” and see the blow- 
holes in New Deal rhetoric? 

B. J. M. 

Chicago, 

* * 


That Power “Yardstick” 
Sir: 


I realize that there have been 
many abuses in the organization 
and operation of utilities, but cer- 
tainly nothing that warrants the 


-.expenditure of millions and millions 


of dollars in an attempt to find 
a so-called “Yardstick.” 


It appears to me that either Mr. 


Roosevelt has incompetent, incor- 
rect advice regarding the costs of 
producing and distributing electric 
current or else. ° ° 
DAVID G. FISHER. 
Davenport, Ia. 


To Right or Left? 
Sir: 


Your Tomorrow column expects 
a turn to the Right. How is this 
possible with one-third of the peo- 
ple directly or indirectly obtaining 
their mantenance by the executive’s 
balance wheel policy (i. e., half 
Left and half Right.) 

Isn’t it possible for a Right move- 
ment now to throw our entire ma- 
chine back to December, 1932, plus 
the added cost of the unsuccessful 
Left experiments? 

A MADAMER. . 

Newark, N. J... 

@ 
Question of Party 
Sir: 

Among your Yeas and Nays we 
notice a letter signed, “S. M. 
Strain, Brookfield, Mo.,” referring 
to me. He wants to know what 
kind of partyism I subscribe to. 

There are two kinds of partyism; 
too much and too litle, The former 
tied the hands of Mr. Hoover. 
Nothing was done, nor could it be 
done, in a deadlock such as he ex- 
perienced throughout his admin- 
istration. 7 

Who threw the rock into Wall 


Underwood & Underwood 


Technical Guide fgr 
Communications Commission 


‘Central Bank’ System: 
Other Finance Terms . . 


How Proposed Plan for Government 
Control Over Credit and Currency 
Differs From Federal Reserve 


question of establishing a “cen- 
tral bank” in the United States is 
once inore under discussion. It is one 
of the suggestions which is being 
studied by the Treasury Department’s 
group of special experts. What is a 
“central bank?” 

Europe has long been accustomed to 
central banks, and United States itself 
has had central banks. The Bank of 
England and the Bank of France are 
both classical examples of a “central 
bank” now in existence. The old Bank 
of the United States, ended by Presi- 
dent Jackson, was a “central bank.” 


Power to Issue Money 
In essence a “central bank” is a de- 


vice for giving the Government direct. 


control over credit and currency. It 
usually is the only institution in the 
country empowered to issue money. 
They are referred to formally as “cen- 
tral bank of issue.” 

As central bank plans are now con- 
ceived they probably would differ in 
two important respects from the. Fed- 


eral Reserve system now in effect. © 


First, the central bank would be con- 
trolled entirely by the Government. 
Second, it would be one institution in- 
stead of 12. 

The Federal Reserve system is now 
the country’s closest approach to a 
“central bank.” The Federal Reserve 
banks are the national banks of issue 
except that the Treasury and the na- 
tional banks retain certain money issu- 
ing powers. Most of the currency in 
circulation is Federal Reserve currency. 

The Federal Reserve banks were set 
up as an alternative to a central bank. 
They are privately owned; the member 
banks of the system: hold the stock of 
the reserve banks. The Government 
exercises wide control over the banks, 


Street, in October, 1929? I suppose 
that was a Democrat. If the Re- 
publican Party died as a result of 
rocks thrown by Democrats, I will 
suggest that they did a good job. 
It saved us from an internal war. 
Can we not congratulate ourselves 
that we escaped that calamity 
through a New Deal? 
T. N. CLARK. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
x ke 


Bootleggers and Taxes 
Sir: 


It would appear that you agree 
with Mr. Choate’s assumption that 
it is our taxes that make it possible 
for the bootlegger to exist. If the 
tax is less than 50 cents per bottle 
on whiskey, what reduction can be 
made that will eliminate the boot- 
legger? 

What would reduced taxes do to 
the bootlegger? Is it not plain 
that the distillers are responsible 
for their own dilemma (if they 
have one) and also for disappoint- 
ment in Government revenue? 

MARCH G. BENNETT. 

Boston, Mass. 


| 


From Congress to 
Trade Commission 


Underwood & Underwood 


Underwood and Underwood 


Colonel 


Colonel 


DR. JOHN A. RYAN 
Champion of a living wage for workers and of 
justice for every class within the 
present social order 


ACRUSADER for social justice who does not 

believe the present order is inherently un- 
just is Dr. John Augustine Ryan, one of the 
three members of the Industrial Appeals Board 


of the NRA. This body replaces the old Dar- | 


row Board as an agency for hearng omplaints 
on the operation of the codes, especially those 
charging oppression and discrimination by mo- 
nopolies. 

Dr. Ryan was born on a farm in Dakota 
County, Minnesota, 65 years ago. After study- 
ing at seminaries in St. Paul, Minn., he was 
ordained a Roman Catholic priest at the age of 
27. A taste and gift for scholarship marked 
out for him an university career, and after four 
years’ study at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., he went to St. Paul Seminary, as 
Professor of Moral Theology and Eonomics. 


But with him academic life did not mean a 
secluded life. The advocacy of social justice 
within the existing social order had already 
become his life passion. He championed the 
right of every worker to a living wage, and 
this right, he held, was superior to the moral 
right of capitalists to interest on their invest- 
ments. His “Living Wage” was published in 
1906, the same year in which his alma matter, 
the Catholic University at Washington, made 
him a Doctor of Divinity. Nine years latter 
this University called him to its chair of Moral 
Theology and Industrial Ethics. 


Dr. Ryan believes in social justice for every 
class. The business man, he holds, is entitled 
to all the profit he can make in lawful com- 
petition with others. But monopolies are en- 
titled, he insists, only to the prevailing rate of 
profit, except as a reward for unusual efficiency. 


DR. CHARLES B. JOLLIFFE , 
He showed how to check up on broadcasting 
stations that don’t keep to their assigned 
wave lengths 


HEN a Government commission sets out 
to regulate or investigate so technical an 
industry as the telegraph, telephone or radio, 
it has to have a scientific man who understands 
their workings. That is where Dr. Charles 
Byron Jolliffe fits in the picture with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission.. He is the 
Chief Engineer, and it is his duty to interpret 
the Commission’s rulings to the technical men 
of the industries and to interpret the techni- 
cal problems of industries to the Commission. 

Dr. Jolliffe was born at Mannington, West 
Virginia, in 1894. He early showed a bent for 
physical science, and obtained a science degree 
from the University of West Virginia in 1920, 
working his way through college and through a 
graduate course at Cornell University largely 
by dint of teaching. 

Immediately after obtaining his Ph. D. de- 
gree in 1922, he entered the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, working in the Radio Section. The Bu- 
reau at that time was confronted with the prob- 
lem of developing a standard for measuring the 
accuracy with which broadcasting stations keep 
within their assigned wave lengths. Dr. Jolliffe 
developed a standard approximately as accurate 
as those used in measuring time, and most of 
the leading countries of the world have used 
modifications of his method for their own 
standards. His services have been in demand 
as a consulting expert in many intternational 
radio conferences held in 1927 and succeeding 
years. 

In 1930, he was appointed Chief Engineer of 
the Federal Radio Commission, and when this 
was replaced recently by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Dr, Jolliffe changed his 
title but not his job. 


WILLIAM A. AYRES 
Once helped spend Federal money on Post Office 
and Navy; now keeps his eye open for spot- 
ing unfair trade practices. 


I ONG experience as a practicing lawyer and 

4 as a Congressman lie behind William A. 
Ayres as he takes his place on the Federal Trade 
Commssion. He resigned as a Democratic 
member of Congress from Kansas on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 22, and took his oath of office as 
Commissioner the next day. The following 
Monday he was at Kris new desk, filling the va- 
cancy created by James A. Landis’s transfer to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Mr. Ayers was born on the outskirts of the 
little town of Elizabethtown in Illinois in 1867. 
His family moved to a farm when he was nine 
years old. He never returned to his birthplace 
until recently, and then, he says, he could not 
even find the house where he was born. 


Kansas beckoned to the Ayres family, and 
they took up a farm near the City of Wichita. 
Here Mr. Ayres went to school and attended 
Friends University, then known as Garfield Uni- 
versity, for two years, 1888-1890. He was ad- 
mitted to the Kansas bar in 1893 and joined the 
firm of Noble, Ayres, Black & McCorkle. He 
was Clerk of the Court of Appeals for four 
years from 1907 and then was prosecuting at- 
torney of Sedgwick County for another four 
years. 


In 1915, Mr. Ayers was elected to Congress 
as a Democrat, and has sat in the House ever 
since except for the term of 1921 to 1923, when 
a Republican landslide interruptetd his legisla- 
tive career. He served as member of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
later. on. the. Appropriations. Committee,. in 
which he headed the Naval Appropriations Sub- 
committee for some years and was a member of 
the Deficiency Appropriations Subcommittee. 


but legally they are private institue 
tions and autonomous. 

Instead of heading up in one national 
bank for the whole country, the reserve 
system is built on the principal of re- 
gional interests. The 12 reserve banks, 
each independent, operate in sections of 
the country supposedly integral in in- 
terests and needs. When the reserve 
banks were established, Congress 
deemed it unwise to have the same 
bank setting money policies for indus- 
trial communities and agricultural sec- 
tions alike. 


New York Bank Leads 


Actually, however, the reserve sys- 
tem has operated as a unit. All the 
banks have moved together toward an 
easy money or a tight money policy. 
Critics have insisted that the New York 
reserve bank, largest of the 12 and the 
one through which American financial] 
dealings abroad naturally move, has 
come to enjoy a hegomony which prac- 
tically makes it the central bank for 
the country with the other 11 reserve 
banks following after. 

If the reserve banks were replaced 
by a “central bank,” they would be 
placed in liquidation like any other de- 
funct bank. Conceivably, however, the 
new “central bank” would take over 
some or all of the assets of the 19 
banks. 

Currency Control 

A “central bank” on this plan would 
give the Government direct control 
over credit and currency expansion or 
contraction. That it does not have 
now under the Federal Reserve system 

For instance, when the Treasury 
wished in accordance with its silve1 
purchase program to issue silver cer- 
tificates, it had to request the Federal 
Reserve banks to pay out such certifi- 
cates instead of Federal Reserve notes 
or Federal Reserve bank notes. If ther* 
were a Government-owned “central 
bank,” the Treasury could accomplish 
this silver currency expansion without 
being dependent on any outside agency. 

Command Over Credit 

The same applies in the credit field. 
The expansion or contraction of bank 
credit through manipulation of redis- 
count rates or the open market op- 
erations in Government securities is 


‘decided by the governors of the 12 


Federal Reserve banks. These men 
are not Government appointees or 
Government officials. They are chosen 
by the private banks who are members 
of the reserve bank. The Government 
has no selective control over them. 
All this would be changed if there 
were a “central bank.” The Govern- 
ment would control the rediscount rate 
and open market directly. It would di- 
rect the course of credit expansion. 


THIRTEEN-MONTH YEAR 

By DR. STUART A. RICE 

Assistant Director of the Census, in a 

statement at Washington, D. C. 

When first considering the subject 
of calendar reform, I was inclined to 
favor the so-called equal quarters 
plan, but have come to the conclusion, 
after more complete study of both pro- 
posals, that the Thirteen Equal Months 
plan is the more practical. It is the 
only plan before the public, in my 
opinion, which will satisfactorily re- 
move such defects of the present cale 
endar as the wandering of the days of 
the week, the inequality of the months 
and the indefinite relation between the 
months and the weeks. 


SCHOOLS AND DOCILITY 


By PROFESSOR MARK MAY 
Secretary of the Institute of Human Relae 
tions of Yale University, in an ad- 
dress before an Educational Con- 
ference at Bar Harbor, Me. 

There is a tendency to exclude from 
the public school controversial quese 
tions because they are emotionally 
charged, with the resulting paradox 
that the school tends to exclude just 
the questions which are most vital to 

boys and girls, men and women. 

A second paradox is that the teach- 
er is expected to experiment and to 
give the child opportunity for creative 
expression, and yet as the school is 
now organized it is a hierarchy of re- 
sponsibility which places a premium 
on. docility and suppression. 


DANGER LINE IN TAXES 


By RICHARD W. CHILD 
Former United States Ambassador to Italy, 
in an address delivered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 

It is not a question of who wants to 
be generous and spend freely and tax 
widely. It is a question of who can 
any longer depend on the taxing re- 
source and hence the credit resource 
of the nation. When 30 or 40 per cent 
of each individual’s income is going 
out in taxes, there gre some of us who 
honestly believe that the danger line 
is near. There are some who believe 
that additional burdens not only will 
be oppressive and universal, but can- 
not be collected. 


INTELLIGENT SELFISHNESS 


By EDWARD A, FILENE 
Boston Merchant and Economist, in a 

statement issued at Seattle, Wash. 

On my trip across the country to 
survey New Deal effects I have found 
that most business men would not give 
up the codes. They are coming to 
agree that intelligent selfishness, not 
emotional unselfishness,will prove the 
basic cure for our ills. 

That kind of selfishness will raise 
wages and buying power, while ad- 
vancing prices, so that our people may 
consume the abundance we now have. 
This generation will live to think in- 
credible a depression in the midst of 
plenty. 
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The New Deal Chieftains Take Stock 
And Claim Victory on Several Fronts 


Four Million More Employed, Farm Prices 


Near Parity, and Destitute Cared For, 


Mr. Richberg Finds 


A four million increase in employment 
and the restoration of “parity” for agri- 
cultural prices are the two major victories 
claimed by the Administration in its war 
against the depression. 

These successes and the present situa- 
tion on every front are being charted for 
President Roosevelt, Commander-in-Chief 
of the recovery forces. 

This chart is a report prepared by 
Donald R. Richberg, Secretary of the 
President’s “secondary cabinet,” the Execu- 
tive Council. The report is in seven parts. 


The first three were made public in the: 


past week. One outlined the situation on, 
the industrial front; the second, that on 
the agricultural front; the third showed 


how the casualties were being handled—| 


the relief of the destitute. 


The report from each front tells the 
aims of the campaign and its measure of 
success up to the present time. 


progress and developing new plans. 


Four Million Increase 


in Employment 

The ultimate test of the recovery cam- 
paign on the industrial front is its success 
in overcoming unemployment. Measuring 


accomplishment against this test, Mr./ 


Richberg reports that the total number of 
persons now employed is 4 million greater 
than in March 1933, when the Administra- 
tion’s efforts began. Over 40 million people 
are now at work in industry. 

Over half of this improvement took 
place since June, 1933, when the NRA 
came into operation. The effect of the 
NRA was primarily to raise pay for the 
lowest wage groups and to decrease the 
hours of labor. 


Spread of Work 
Caused by NRA 


Being employed in larger numbers, in- 
dustrial workers as a group are getting 
more money in wages—37 per cent more. 
But the individual worker is not getting 
more. His increase in income is only 8% 
per cent, and that is offset by a 9.6 per 
cent rise in the cost of living. So in the 
matter of things he can buy, the average 
industrial worker who never lost his job 
is actually worse. off than he was at the 
beginning of the NRA campaign. But 
on the other hand, he has six additional 
hours of leisure each week without re- 
duction in pay. That is something. The 
group increase in total wages earned rep- 
resents the pay of newly employed 
workers. 

So in effect the NRA has spread out 
the work available, taking off six hours 
a week from the time of each person em- 
ployed and putting 2,000,000 men on the 
new jobs created as a result of this leisure. 
The net result, however, is an increase of 
one-fourth in total purchasing power of 
the working population, even after the 
higher cost of living is taken into ac- 
count, says Mr. Richberg. 


Social Benefits 


of Recovery Program 

Several benefits of a social type are 
credited to the NRA—the abolition of child 
labor, reduction of sweatshop employment, 
control of health and safety standards, 
and advancement of labor’s right to organ- 
ize. Membership in labor organizations, 
both the national bodies and the com- 
pany unions, has increased greatly. More- 
over, practically all industry has been 
organized into trade associations, which 
provide machinery for the self-regulation 
of business through codes. — 

And how has industry been succeeding 
in its main task—production? On the 
whole, it has progressed bringing up its 
curve of output from a low point of 47 
in March, 1933, to a height of 72 for last 
May. But not all industry has fared so 
well. That part of it which produces 
durable goods—houses, machinery, fac- 
tories—couldn’t get past the 59 point. by 
June last although makers of consumers’ 
goods reached 80 on the scale. 

This improvement has shown its effect 
on company profits. From 7 below zero 
in the first quarter of 1933, these rose to 
33 above in the same period of this year, 
Mr. Richberg finds. Zero on this scale is 
the point where a business just breaks 
even. A below zero reading means a loss. 

Business failures in the first five months 
of 1934 were fewer than in the same 
months of the prosperity year of 1929—40 
per cent fewer. 


Marked Betterment 


in Coal and Oil Industries 

These results followed the adoption of 
the NRA program. It would not be cor- 
rect to say that they were all due to it, 
Mr. Richberg points out. But in certain 
industries the effects of the codes are 
clear and distinct, notably in the soft coal 
and petroleum industries. 

In the bituminous coal fields, cut-throat 
competition and starvation wages gave 
way under the codes to fair prices and 
an average wage level of about $1.00 a day 
above that formerly prevailing, the report 
says. This increase affected 300,000 
workers. 

The oil industry has been struggling 
against the menace of bankruptcy, with 
petroleum selling down to 10 cents a 
barrel. Under the new regime, dollar-a- 
barrel days returned, Mr. Richberg says, 
yet without any material increase in the 
proce of gasoline. Production of petro- 
leum was kept close to demand, thereby 
preventing chaos in the industry and 
waste of valuable natural resources. 

“The NRA was designed as an indirect 
aid to employment. Indirect also is the 
aid given by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, which aims to stimulate finan- 
cial institutions to lend money at low rates 
for repairing and modernizing homes. It 
looks toward an increased activity in the 
building industry as the demand for ma- 
terials makes itself felt. 


Billions of Dollars 


From the PWA - 

But the act establishing the NRA pro- 
vided also an instrument for a direct 
attack on unemployment. This instru- 
ment was the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. At its disposal has been put 
a total of 3.7 billion dollars for allot- 
ment on projects giving immediate em- 
ployment to workers. By the present time 
this entire amount has been earmarked for 
approved projects with the exception of 
the last 35 million dollars. 

The activities of this huge spending 
organization have extended into practically 
every county in the land. People employed 
as a direct result of its grants or loans 
have reached a peak of 700,000 in the 


It pro-| 
vides also a basis for measuring future, 


million people will be employed on PWA 
projects. 

These figures refer only to people 
directly employed on enterprises financed 
by the PWA. At least as many more, it 
is estimated, obtain employment in private 
industries supplying materials or trans- 
portation required by many of these enter- 
prises. 
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DONALD R. RICHBERG 
Of the Executive Council, Who Notes a 
Series of Victories in the Recovery 

Program. 


Indirect Effort 

of Public Works 

‘Designed as direct unemployment :e- 
lief, the PWA has served indirectly to 
point the line of development in several 
fields. By road building grants, it has 
substantially added to the Nation’s in- 
comparable system of paved highways, 


increasing their total length by over 50,- 
000 miles. Through grants for the build- 


ing of dams, it has put the Government. 


into the power business on a colossal 
scale. Grants for building ships of war 
are rapidly bringing the American Navy 
| up to the strength permitted by treaty. 
In the housing field, approved and con- 
templated projects will provide low 
priced, modern homes for 180,000 people 
now living under slum conditions. A be- 
ginning has been made in developing 
homestead communities for low wage 
earners and stranded industrial groups. 
A total of 433 houses are already wholly 
or partially completed. The PWA has 
also made grants to 97 municipalities for 
improving or building power development 


facilities. Railroads have modernized 
their equipment through PWA loans and 
a large post office construction program 
is being carried out with these funds. 


Chief Accomplishments 


On the Agricultural Front 

Such is the outline of the industrial 
front as presented to the President. 
When he turns to the agricultural front. 
he sees a mixed picture of achievement 
and reverses, both on an enormous scale. 

Aim of the Administration farm policy 
is to restore a fair balance between the 
pfice of what the farmer sells and the 
price of what he buys. This aim has been 
largely achieved, but not solely by the Ad- 


;} ministration. It was accomplished mainly 


by the drought, although crop reduction 
sponsored by the AAA had its part in it. 
The result is seen in the fact that the 
average prices of seven basic commodities 
have risen to 95 per cent of their 1914 
levels. It is true that the costs of the 
things farmers must buy rose also, but 
this increase was almost exactly offset by. 
the benefit payments which the farmers 
received for reducing their crop acreage. 
Had this result been achieved without 
the aid of the most devastating drought 
in the history of America, the battle on 
the agricultural front would now be won. 
But a large number of farmers won’t get 
the benefit of these satisfactory prices be- 
cause they have no crops to sell. Yet even 
in spite of their distress, total farm in- 
come this year promises to be 19 per cent 
ahea dof last year; with the benefit pay- 
ments, it will be 32 per cent ahead. 


Melting Away 


of Farm Surpluses 

In the wake of the drought and higher 
prices has come the gradual melting away 
of the surpluses that have overhung the 
agricultural market for years. But the 
high command of the AAA still has its 
eye on the 40,000,000 acres added to cul- 
tivation since the war. ‘Those acres are 
believed to hold a continuing menace of 
overproduction in the years to come, de- 
spite the fact that the forest service has 
purchased over 7,000,000 acres and added 
them to the forest reserves. 

A bitter complaint of the farmer in 
times past has been that he must sell 
when all other farmers are selling, and 
so gets lesy for his produce than he might 
if he could obtain credit to hold his crop 
until later. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, organized under the New Deal, 
greatly extended the ability of farmers 


_to..withhold their produce in the expecta- 


tion of better prices. Recent months have 
witnessed the long-desired rise in price 
levels, and large numbers of farmers were 
able to reap the resulting profits by rea- 
son of the credit they had received from 
the Government. 


Covernmenat Owns 


One-Fourth of Farm Debt 

But of far greater importance was 
FCA’s part in refinancing farm mort- 
gages. When the ruinously low prices 
prevailing in the early days of the Re- 
covery Administration were forcing whole- 
sale foreclosures, the FCA stepped into 
the breach with an offer to refinance farm 
mortgages. It now owns directly or in- 
directly one-fourth of the total farm 
indebtedness in the United States. This 
is double the amount held in 1930 by the 
Federal Land Banks, now under fhe FCA. 
Refinancing of mortgages effected under 


Divorcing Politics 


And the Treasury 


Employes Heed the Warning of 
Secretary Morgenthau 


The Treasury has divorced itself from 
politics. 


A month ago Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., warned all Treas- 
ury employes that by Sept. 1 they would 
have to quit any political offices they 
might hold or leave the Treasury service. 
Last week the deadline fell and saw about 
200 employes scuttling to leave one job 
or the other. | 

Most of the officials chdse to stay on 
the Federal pay-roll and consequently 
quit their party positions. Among the 
more prominent officials affected were 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Guy 
T. Helvering, Democratic State Chairman 
for Kansas; Director of the Mint, Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, Democratic National Com- 
mitte woman from Wyoming; and United 
States Treasurer, W. A. Julian, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from Ohio. 
They resigned from party offices and re- 
mained with the Treasury. 

Some minor collectors of customs and 
internal revenue and some deputy col- 
lectors, however, followed the example of 
David L. Lawrence, Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Pittsburgh, and resigned from 
the Treasury. 


the present program resulted in scaling 
down the amounts of the mortgages by 
about one-fourth and the interest charges 
in much the same proportion. 


Emergency steps for removing surpluses 
from the market were taken by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation, which ab- 
sorbed a large part of the commodities 
held by the Federal Farm Board, since 
abolished, and distributed them to relief 
agencies. This body also purchases com- 
modities produced by farmers over and 
above the limits laid down in their mar- 
keting agreements. When loss of pastur- 
age through the drought forced many 
farmers to dispose of a large part of their 
herds of cattle, the FSRC stepped in and 
purchased the animals. It thus created a 
reserve of meat and hides, available if 
necessary for relief distribution, and pro- 
tected the cattle market from demoral- 
ization. 


Long-Range Planning 
By the AAA 


The above activities in behalf of agri- 
culture were largely emergency moves. 
But long-range planning has not been for- 
gotten. A Soil Erosion Service has been 
established’ to demonstrate methods of 
erosion control and to put them into prac- 
tice on public land. This is an answer to 
Nature’s silent campaign of soil destruc- 
tion, in the course of which 160 million 
acres of land once cultivated has lost its 
top soil or become entirely useless for the 
raising of crops. A plan for nation-wide 
control of erosion is being prepared. 

With a view to preventing or mitigating 
droughts in the future, the Department of 
Agriculture is planning a forest shelter 
belt, ultimately to cost 75 million dollars, 
extending from Canada to Texas. 


Burden of Relief 
To Increase 


Turning, then, to the relief of destitu- 
tion, Mr. Richberg reports that this nec- 
essary burden has not decreased. It has, 
on the contrary, almost doubled since the 
early days of the Administration, and 1s 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


At LEAST 36,000 persons will lose their 
lives this year in street and highway 
accidents. 

Another million will be injured. 

These trends, noted by Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel C. Roper, are called to 
the attention of the 48 States as they 
cooperate with the Government in Safety 
Month, which started Sept. 1. 

As part of their contribution to the save- 
lives campaign, governors of many States 
have issued proclamations calling for 
greater care on the part of both motorists 
and pedestrians. 

President Roosevelt has sounded the 
keynote for the movement in a letter to 
Secretary Roper. The President offered 
his cooperation and voiced the conviction 
that one of the primary objectives is the 
adoption of uniform traffic laws and their 
strict enforcement. 

Three ways of reducing accidents are 
suggested by Secretary Roper. 

First, drivers and pedestrians must use 
greater care. 

Second, public opinion must be mustered 
to condemn the reckless driver. 

Third, increased education on traffic 
problems must be provided. 

But with all this, Mr. Roper adds, the 
pasis for safe vehicle operation must be 
provided in State and municipal laws and 
regulations, which should be as nearly 
uniform as possible. 


ELIMINATING THE CAUSES 
O MAKE Minnesota the “safest State,” 
drivers are being urged by the State 
to sign pledge cards for safe driving. For 
this they receive “honor tokens” for their 
cars, after the vehicles have been found 
in good condition. 

Drunken drivers are special targets of 
Ohio’s safety campaign, with the State 
giving full cooperation to cities. State 
and civic groups are joining in the cam- 
paign and school children will be im- 
pressed with traffic dangers. The State 
Highway Patrol has asked courts to deal 
severely with drunken drivers. “Don’t 
save too many minutes,” the State ad- 
vises motorists. 

With vehicles now being built for speeds 
of 80 to 100 miles an hour, old-type 18- 
foot highways are viewed as obsolete by 
the Indianapolis Highway Commission. It 
is widening the right of way along 1,000 
miles of highways and improving ditches 
and shoulders. 

Drivers asleep at the wheel have fig- 
ured in 333 accidents so far this year in 
Pennsylvania, causing the death of 13 
and injuries to 179 persons. 


‘WET’ SOUTH CAROLINA 
AST Autumn, South Carolina was one 
of the two States which rejected 
prohibition repeal in a referendum. This 
past week, the State did an about-face, 
voting 114,046 to 95,358 for repeal of the 
State law which forbids manufacture and 
sale of liquor but permits importation of 
a quart a month for medicinal use. The 
vote was a “straw” ballot, to be used as 
a guide to the next Legislature. 

At the same time the State gave more 
votes to Olin D. Johnston, life-long dry, 
for the governorship than to former Sena- 
tor Cole Blease. The two will enter a run- 
off primary Sept. 11. 

Two other States held primaries during 
the week. In California, Upton Sinclair, 


author and liberal, won the Democratic 
nomination for Governor, defeating George 
Creel, war-time director of propaganda. 
Acting Governor Frank F. Merriam ‘was 
nominated by Republicans. Senator 
Hiram Johnson won both Republican and 
Democratic nominations to retain his post. 

In Mississippi, ex-Governor Theodore G. 
Bilbo and Senator Hubert D. Stephens will 
enter a run-off primary Sept. 18 for the 
Senatorial nomination on the Democratic 
ticket. They ran neck and neck in the 
Aug. 28 primary balloting. 


THE SEASON OF FAIRS 


hp FULL swing is the State fair season, 

and a good share of the 48 States are 
putting on exhibits or preparing for them. 
Also hundreds of countie§ are staging 
fairs. 

As usual, exhibits range all the way 
from prize pumpkins and apples to elab- 
orate displays of State operations. Unique 
is the 80-foot steel forest-fire tower erected 
at the Indiana State Fair. Visitors will 
be allowed to climb to the top. 


A NEW JOB SERVICE 
with the Ohio Employ- 
ment Service, a new kind of employ- 
ment service has been announced for Cin- 
cinnati. It will aim to find out who needs 
a job and how well he can do it once he 
has it. At its head will be Col. Henry M. 
Waite, former Deputy Public Works Ad- 
ministrator for the Federal Government. 


The plan is to follow up men who have 
been placed on jobs in an effort to satisfy 
both employer and employe, as well as to 
have reliable information on employment 
possibilities in the first place. 


‘LIQUOR REGULATIONS 
QTILL in confusion is the liquor control 
— situation in many States, but out of 
the maze is gradually coming a better 
understanding of what’s what and how. 
Virginia has dropped its requirement 
that liquor purchasers at State stores sign 
their names to qualifying tickets showing 
that they are sober and over 21. Now 
all they need to do is sign yes or no to 
the questions. Fictitious names were 
widespread, the State board found, with 
buyers often signing the names of promi- 
nent prohibitionists. The qualifying 
tickets are required by law but signing of 
names had been ordered by the board. 
Illinois has ordered common carriers to 


submit records of liquor shipments, with 
rather complete data about how and where 
the cargoes were carried. 

Oregon’s plan to sell certificates of in- 
debtedness against liquor commission 
profits may go to the State supréme court. 
Belief has been voiced that the plan is 
unconstitutional because the proposed sale 
would exceed $50,000. The State constitu- 
tion requires such issues to be approved 
by the voters, it is pointed out. 

Oregon relief officials have ruled that 
State liquor moneys allotted to county re- 
lief committees shall be used for direct 


relief and payment of wages on relief 
work projects. | 


A 12-YEAR DROUGHT 


are getting warmer, the 

United States Weather Bureau told 
the Nation not so long ago. Now Penn- 
sylvania announces that its weather is 
getting dryer. 


Since 1922 there has been a persistent 
shortage of rain in the State, according 
to Charles E. Rider, of the Water and 
Power Resources Board. So great has 
been the shortage that, if the missing 
water could be entirely utilized, it would 
serve the needs of the entire United 
States for five years. 


LOTTERIES FOR REVENUE 


NEW YORK is not the only place in 

which lotteries are being considered 
aS money-raisers for public purposes. A 
lottery bill, state-wide in scope, will be 
submitted to the Maryland Legislature 
at its next session. The same idea is be- 
ing suggested in Oregon and Louisiana. 
Maine and Ohio Legislatures both killed 
lottery plans at 1934 sessions. 


A SALES TAX FAILURE 
Missourt with a sales tax, will have 


the levy doubled if Governor Guy B.. 


Park has his way. The governor has let 
it be known that he will ask the assembly 
to raise the rate from one-half per cent 
to at least 1 per cent on all retail sales 
and certain services. 


The existing levy has been a disappoint- 
ment. It was expected to raise $7,000,000 
a year but State Auditor Forrest Smith 
now estimates that the 1934 yield will be 
about $4,500,000. 


FIGHTING PARALYSIS 


schools frequently are closed 

when cases of infantile paralysis be- 
come more numerous. But Montana’s 
health director, W. F. Cogswell, believes 
this is not the best policy. 

Nothing is gained by closing schools, 
he says, if arrangements are made for 
proper inspection of school children each 
day. In fact, he believes that the epi- 
demic can be controlled better this way. 
Cases of infantile paralysis increased in 
Montana during July and August, pare 


ticularly in Helena, where there were 23. 
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present month. Even next June half a 


Packages of 20 wrapped 
in Du Pont No. 300 Cel. 


lophane—the best made. 


A man and his wife 
who had just returned from a round- 
the- world cruise spoke of Chesterfield 


as “an international cigarette.” 


Vacuum tin of 50—air 
tight — water tight— fully 
protected even if subg 

merged in water. 


ras) 


hesterfield Cigarettes are on sale in 
eighty-six countries. You may pure 


chase them on nearly all ships and at 
almost every port. 


We believe you will agree 
with us that for a cigarette to 


enjoy such popularity, it must 


have merit. 


In the making of Chester- 
field, we do our level best to 


sake it as good a cigarette as 


can be made. 


Smokers say . . 


In almost every language .. . 


@ 1934, Licczrr & Myzas Tosacco Co, 
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For Elderly Folk 
Through Pension 


A Definite Plan Evolving 
From Federal Study With 
Uncle Sam to Pay Third 
Of Cost to States 


(Continued from Page 2.] 
be made for the fact that poor- 
houses get a number of bedridden 
older people whose care is more 
costly than that of norma: persons. 

While the old-age security move- 
ment has gained remarkable mo- 
mentum during recent years from 
the standpoint of legislation, with 
the number of States with old-age 
pension laws increasing from 7 in 
1928 to 28 this year, the whole de- 
velopment has been hindered by 
the lack of adequate appropria- 
tions. 
When Money Is Scarce 

In some States officials have 
been forced to discontinue the pen- 
‘ sions because the fixed appropria- 
tion or the tax set aside for old- 
age payments has proved inade- 
quate. In Baltimore, Md, a fixed 
appropriation of $55,000 is made. 

This leaves 1,600 applicants uncared 

for. Similar conditions are found 

in many other States. 

The average monthly pension in 1933 
was $18.77 as compared with $19.38 in 
1932 and $18.89 in 1931, according to a 
study made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Lack of funds caused many coun- 
ties to scale down the old-age pensions 
to a fraction of the original estimates. 

Per capita costs of the pension systems 
in effect during 1933 averaged 81 cents. 
ranging from six cents in, Maryland to 
$1.27 in Massachusetts. For 1932 ‘the 
average cost for all States was 77 cents 
and the range was from four cents in 
Maryland to $1.23 in New York. 

Among Other States 

As compared with 1932, there was an 
increase of 18.4 per cent in the number 
of counties which had pension systems 
in operation during 1933. There was an 
increase of 12.3 per cent in the number 
of old people aided, but only 2.6 per cent 
in the total expenditures. The pro- 
portionately smaller increase in the 
amount spent was due to a decrease of 
more than $1,860,000 in pension payments 
in New York, which the combined in- 
creases in all of the other States (except 
Montana) exceeded by only about half a 
million dollars. 

Arizona was the only one of the 10 
States which passed old-age pension laws 
last year which began payments during 
1933. Two States which have pension 
laws optional with the counties paid no 
pensions last year. Consequently only 16 
States and Alaska paid pensions during 
1933. 

In several States the objection is raised 
that the laws are drawn so the aged must 
be virtualy paupers before they are given 
assistance. About half the States place 
the eligibility limit for pensions at 65 
years, one at 68 and the others at 70. 

Some Requirements 

Generally, in order to receive a pension 
the applicant must have been a resident 
for 15 years of the State making the 
grant. Most of the States permit appli- 
cants to hold property up to the value of 
$3,000, which is deeded over to the State 
to permit it to obtain repayment after 
the death of the pensioner for its expendi- 
tures. 

The systems in most States exclude 
persons with children able to support 
them, persons who have deserted their 
families, habitual tramps and beggars or 
inmates of certain public institutions. 

States which are unable adequately to. 
finance old-age pensions from their own 
revenues are looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the passage of some sort of 
law which wifl provide Federal aid, some- 
thing on the same basis as the system of 
Federal aid for vocational education or 
for road building. 

Further Research 

The Department of Labor has record of 

eight old-age pension laws which were in- 
troduced at the last session of Congress. 
One of these—the Dill-Connery bill — 
was favorably considered. Further study 
was favored by the President so a com- 
plete survey might be made and new leg- 
islation proposed at the forthcoming Con- 
gress. 
- In his message to Congress June 8 on 
social legislation, Mr. Roosevelt’ declared 
himself in favor of full national cooper- 
ation with the States in the development 
of an dequate system of pensions. He 
suggested that the legislation which may 
be submitted might well include the con- 
tributory provisions of the European type 
of insurance against old age. 

The contributory system of pensions is 
the type commonly used in Europe, which 
provides that all the prospective pension- 
ers shall make payments to the. pension 
funds. It is estimated in a report sub- 
mitted to the American Association for 
Social Security that a nation-wide old- 
age pension system would cost the United 
States $29,400,000 per month. The amount 
of contribution per insured person would 
be 42 cents a week. 

Under such a plan, benefits would be a 
matter of right, not of need, as under the 
present State pensions. 


Arguments Agajnst 

The chief arguments which have been 
advanced against old-age pensions are 
that they sap _ self-reliance, discourage 
thrift and promote pauperism by reliev- 
ing it of some of its more disagreeable 
features. 

In reply, the argument is made that 
present city life prevents children from 
adequately caring for dependent parents; 
that wage scales are too low to enable 
savings for old age, and that needy old 
people deserve a different kind of treat- 
ment to fit the new industrial life, so dif- 
ferent from the days. when America was 
predominantly agricultural]. 

Representative K. E. Keller (Dem.), of 
Ava, Ill., points out that the United States 
is the only civilized country which has 
not granted old-age pensions on a na- 
tional basis. He summarizes the case for 
pensions as follows: 

“Granting old-age pensions is not char- 
ity—it is a just reward to the man or the 
woman who has served industry up to 
the time he can no longer serve because 
of age. 

“The men who have produced the 
wealth of the country by their labor. 
whether in fields or factory, in mines, or 
over the whirring wheels of transport, 
wherever you go, in whatever industry, 
have earned enough more than they have 
received to assure them a pension as a 
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VNOERWOOD 


UNOERWOOO 


perience of a Score 


Of Years 


(NE morning when the newspa- 
pers were splashing headlines 
across their front pages—it was 
several decades ago and they didn’t 
waste as much ink in “streamers” 
in those days—a very irate gentle- 
man presented himself at the White 
House and demanded instant au- 
dience with the President. He was 
no mere newspaperman but a well- 
known “journalist,” cane, spats and 
all, albeit these marks of distinc- 
tion were worn less jauntily than 
usual. He had no trouble in gain- 
ing admission. 
“Mr. President,” he said, or words 
to that effect, “what does this 


and gave me an exclusive story and 
now you issue a statement to the 
press denying it from -start to 
finish.” 

He said more and the President 
let him finish and then remarked 
with a wry smile: “Jim ‘we'll call 
him Jim), you have heard of that 
animal with horns and a beard?” 

And that was all. The President 
had needed a goat. He had wanted 
to send out a “trial balloon” He had 
called in a newspaperman, had 
given him the story, and then, 
when the reaction was unfavorable, 
had simply denied it in toto and 
changed his policy. Incidentally, 
then and there he made a first- 
class Public-relations Enemy, No. 1. 


Things Aren't Now 


As in Days of Old 
This tale is repeated here to show 


day and administration. 
reasons are twofold; first, because 
President Roosevelt 
widely different method himself, 
and second, because his guardian 
of public relations “was a newspa- 
perman himself.” 

Stephen Early, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the President, has stood for 


as newspaperman but as a news- 
‘paperman whose duties for the ma- 
jor part of his time have been get- 
ting news from the very spring 
whose waters he now doles out to 
the thirsty presses. 

And his task is both harder and 
easier than most of his predeces- 
sors because of his Chief. Harder. 
because President Roosevelt talks 
to the newshawks with a freedom 
unequalled by any of his predeces- 
sors, and easier because he stands 
behind his Assistant Secretary and 


reward for their service if they need it.” 


doesn’t “pass the buck.” 


mean? Yesterday you cajled me in’ 


HARRIS EWING 


Hares & Ewing 


Finding Support STEPHEN EARLY—BETWE 
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0EN THE PRESS AND THE PRESIDENT 


It is pretty generally admitted 
that relations between the White 
House and the press are better 
than in many a moon and that the 


machinery for getting and giving 


the news runs about as smoothly as 
could be wished by either side. And 
just as they say that easy writing 
makes darned hard reading, so easy 
news-getting means darn hard work 
for the giver. 


Foreign diplomatic representa- 


tives have said that two things. 
against a post in Washington were 


the weather and the newspapermen. 
And neither seems to be susceptible 
to human control. Neither respects 
time nor tide, dinner engagements, 
naps, haughty reserve, or blase in- 
difference. 


Brings to New 
Experience of Old 


In the course of his activities on 
the other side of the counter Mr. 
Early himself has waked many a 
sleepy official from his couch, but- 
tonholed many a mogul just about 
to keep a luncheon engagement. 
And now he is wise enough to accept 
the workings of the law of compen- 
sation and show that he can “take 
it’, too. 

His phone is listed in the book for 
all and sundry to use, at all times 
of the day or night. Besides chap- 
eroning the semi-weekly confer- 
ences of the press, standing against 


_ the wall behind the president ready 


what simply couldn’t happen in this | 
And the | 


employs a. 


| 


to “fill in”, if necessary, he has a 
conference of his own each morn- 


ing and is at the beck and call of | 


the regular staff of newsmen as- 
signed permanently to the White 
House whose offices are buzzing all 
day with wierd queries from dis- 
traught managing editors. 

And also he must see personally 
those whose mission deals with pub- 
lic affairs in which the President is 
invited to take part. And ihen there 
are the camera men, the moving 
picture men, and countless wielders 
of brush and pencils as well. 


Had an Ancestor 


Named Jubal 


these twenty years “on the other | 
side of the counter,” not merely as 


With this for his bill-of-fare he 
may well thank a training that has 
taught him to know the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint, a training that be- 
gan as soon as he was out of high 
school and, according to his own 
statement, was a dream he nour- 
ished even before that. 

“Steve,” as the President calls him 
(and as most everybody else does, 


too, for he is that kind of person), | 
is a Virginian and if he has any | 


prejudices such as most human 


flesh is heir to, they are those nat- 


ural to any loyal son of the Old 
Dominion. 


He was born in the little town of 


Creuzet, near Charlottesville in the 
shadow of historic Monticello, and 
he came to the Capitol in 1898, pre- 
ceeded some years before by another 
member of the Early clan and one 
who bore not a few characteristics 
that his collateral descendant pos- 
sesses. The other Early who 
marched Northward didn’t quite get 
to the White House. His first name 
was Jubal and he came a-riding. 
in a dusty gray uniform. Per- 
haps if he had been ias_ success- 
ful in that direction as his fellow- 
Virginian the whole story would 
have been different. 

In any case the advent of the 
Early family in 1898 was more 
peaceful than it might have been in 
the ’60’s and young Steve pursued as 
peaceful existence as need be ex- 
pected of a young gentleman as 
ready for a scrap in a good cause as 
any of his name might be expected 
to be. He finished the _ public 
schools and enthusiastically em- 
braced the first opportunity to be- 
gin at his ehosen calling. 

Gift gf Making 
Friends Always His 

It probably wasn’t many days 
after Sub-cub Early took his place 
in the United Press office with a 
telephone receiver clamped to his 
head, taking dictation from the 
men on their beats, that something 
else started that he didn’t realize 
was going on. But it was some- 
thing that has kept going ever since 
and has done more to pave the way 
to his present job than anything 
else except his newspaper training. 
It was the automatic process of 
friend-making. 

There is nothing of the hand- 
shaker about Steve Early and there 
are a lot of firmly-fixed ideas in 
his head that a healthy temper is 
willing to defend no matter whose 
mental knuckles may be skinned, 
and no matter how “big,” literally 
or figuratively, the other fellow may 
be. But there is something in- 
gratiating there, too, that has al- 
ways opened doors, news sources 


and choice vintages for this young 
man.. 


When First He Met 


A Future President 

From the United Press went to 
the Associated Press covering the 
Navy. He soon struck a warm 
friendship with Louis Howe which 
was the beginning of an equally 


deep attachment for his chief,’ the 


energetic Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin Roosevelt. Many an 
evening was spent in the Roosevelt 
home. 

These experiences paved his way 
into the Howe-McIntyre-Early tri- 
umvirate that make up the “cuff-link 
club.” They all wear cuff links 


alike, and President Roosevelt wears 
a set, too, as souvenirs of a birth- 
day party that was celebrated dur- 
ing the President’s illness It was 
a reunion carefully thought out as 
a distraction and a reminder of his 
busiest political days when this lit- 
tle group was touring with him in 
his campaign for the Vice Presi- 
dency. 


When the War Came 
He Was Soon in Service 

When war broke out and before 
America had cast the die, a friendly 
advisor, Douglas MacArthur, who 
was acting as liaison between the 
Secretary of War and the General 
Staff, suggested a program. 

And so Reporter Early began a 
course of intensive study, with a 
future General Staff head as a tutor 
and when the first officers’ camp was 
opened he was one of the first to 
enroll. Of course the calvary was 
his choice—even if it hadn’t been a 
family tradition, love of horses 
would have prompted it: But Ger- 
man tactics changed all that and 
the gay cavaliers all found them- 


selves transformed into machine 
gunners. 


And soon Second Lieutenant 
Early, with a good record at Ft. Sill 
found himself back at Fort Lee in- 
structing fellow Virginians who are 
pretty quick on the trigger anyhow, 
how to step up their speed with the 
help of automatic weapons. He 
went with the Blue Ridge Division 
into the Argonne, served with com- 


bat troops until the Armistice, was © 


transferred to Military Intelligence, 
helped reorganize the army news- 
paper the Stars & Stripes and six 
months after the shooting was over 
was back home with two bars for 
meritorious service on his Victory 
Medal. 


Over the Seas With 
Blue Ridge Division 


He resigned shortly after and took 
a look at a new America. And he 
had an especially good chance to 
look at it for he immediately se- 
cured a job with a board chosen by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to study the readjustment in 
industry from war to peace condi- 
tions. With them he travelled from 
coast to coast and got acquainted 
with the country again. — 


Then came the campaign of 1920. 


Franklin Roosevelt was a Vice-Presi ( 


dential candidate and the Howe- 


McIntyre-Early triumvirate were to- ' 


gether again. 


The three men were working for a 
cause and that cause wasn’t the 


Assistant Secretary Acts as Director of Public Relations 


Brings to the Task Ex- 


Knows the Problems 


And Tribulations 
Of Reporters 


triumph of a party, the winning of 
an election—the chances were slim 
from the first—but it was a tight 
little loyal crew fighting for its 


Chief; the whole thing was a per-- 


sonal, intimate, and the experiences 
welded a chain of friendship that 
has been long in the forging. 


Adventure Into 

World of Movies 
When the trip was over and the 

shouting done, Early went back to 


_ Washington. He didn’t want a poli- 
‘tical job and never held one until 


his “boss” became the boss of the 


Nation. On the Associated Press 
again he was the natural choice for 
the White House assignment and 
accompanied President Harding on 
his last trip—was outside the hotel 
door and ready to flash the story of 
the stricken man’s death across the 
country. 

By this time things were happen- 
ing in the news-gathering world. 
With the development of the mov- 
ing picture it had now become as 
important that the big story of the 
day be written on a piece of film 
as On a piece of paper. Paramount 
wanted a Washing representative. 

Reporter Early’s functions didn’t 
change so much when he deserted 
the words for pictures. He didn’t turn 
a crank but he saw to it that the 
tripod got where things were hap- 
pening. In Washington this meant 
contact with government officials 
and since the White House is al- 
ways the highlight it meant a rou- 
tine that meshed with the ma- 
chinery that he now controls. 

When the President came to the 
White House it was just a matter 
of course that three pairs of cuff- 
links would follow him. They did. 


The technicalities of Assistant | 


Secretary Early’s job would weary the 
layman but it is enough to say that 
his is at least a delicate task. For 
Americans believe that it is their 
sovereign right to be apprised of 
each detail in the affairs of their 
fellow-beings, whether they are two- 
headed calves, fan-dancers or quin- 
tuplets, whether they are Gangland 
Kings, Barons of Industry or the 
President of the Republic. To stand 
between these news-hunegry eyes 
and ears and the inner sanctum, to 
decide what public matters shouid 
be private and what private affairs 
public, is all that “Steve” has to 
worry about. 


The Oil Industry: 
Has It Been Saved 
Or Put in Chains? 


Conflicting Views of Mr. 
Ickes and Mr. Byles; New 
Regulations to Cut Illegal 
Sales 


Has the 75-yeai-old oil industry been 
rescued from chaos and placed on its feet 
by the NRA or is it being shackled by un- 
enforceable rules that recall the prohi- 
bition experiment? 

The correct answer depends on who is 
right—Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes or Axtell J. Byles, president of 
the American Petroleum Institute. 

Speaking at a celebration at Titusville, 
Pa., in honor of Colonel C. E. Drake, who 
drilled the first oil well there 75 years 
ago, Mr. Ickes reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the petroleum code to date. 
These were said to be: 

1. Checking the wasteful competitive © 
production of petroleum by the balanc- 
ing of supply and demand. 


Increased Oil Price 

2. Raising the price of crude oil from 
a 30-cent and 50-cent price level to about 
$1 a barrel. 

3. Decreasing the length of the work 
week in the industry. Inthe retail 
branch it was lowered from as high as 
84 hours to 48 hours. In other b-anches, 
the reduction was from a 54-to-72-hour 
week to one of 36 to 40 hours. 

4. Holding the price of gasoline to a 
rise of less than one cent despite the 
higher pricee of crude oil and the rise 
of 100 million dollars in labor costs. 

Mr. Byles, however, speaking from the 
same platform, suggested that the hand 
of the Government should be lifted from 
the petroleum industry. 

“Economic Magic” 

“Some of us,” said Mr. Byles, “do not 
believe in fairies or panaceas or economic 
magic, or in guaranteed profits or in price 
fixing. Such rules will not prove any 
more successful in the petroleum indus- 
try than they did when applied to the 
liquor traffic.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ickes proceeded on 


‘| Aug. 29 to issue the most drastic rule on 


illegal oil yet established. He required 
that all gasoline produced by refineries 
be made from legal oil. The effect of this 
order is to abolish the legal market for 
“hot oil.” 

On the same day the president of the 
leading organization of workers in the 
industry asked Mr. Ickes to remove from 
the planning body under the code Amos 
L. Beaty, General Counsel of the Phillips 
Petroleum Corporation, on the ground 
that his company was the outstanding 
violator of the code. 

: A Battle for Oil Lands 

Envious eyes are cast on some of the 
richest oil lands in California by 473 
homesteaders, who have filed suit to have 
the present owners dispossessed. 

The claims of the homesteaders are 
based on the alleged invalidity of old 
land grants made by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment before California was ceded to 
the United States. It is true that the 
present titles were confirmed by a Cali- 
fornia Land Claims Board set up in 1851. 
But the plaintiffs claim that its acts were 
unconstitutional. 

The land is said to be valued at 327 
million dollars. If the suit should be suc- 
cessful, the land would become public do- 
main and, the litigants hope, would be 
opened up for homestead entry. 


Rail Pension Fund; 
Method of Collection 


Carriers Take 2 Per Cent of 
Pay Roll; Add Own Share 


Two pennies out of every dollar that 
railway workers earn in wages or salaries 
are kept by the carrier arid then turned 
over to Uncle Sam’s rail pension fund. 
The carriers must act as collection agents 
for the Government, and besides pay their 
own share toward the fund under the re- 
tirement law passed in the closing days 
of the last Congress. 

After next month the 2 per cent must 
be deducted from wages every pay day 
and not be allowed to pile up over a long 
period. This is provided in rules just is- 
sued by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Since aged employes are to be taken 
care of under the law, the carriers have 
been ordered to send data on each em- 
ploye born on or before Feb. 1, 1865. Re- 
tirement of such workers is not required 
before Feb. 1, 1935. They are not to re- 
ceive annuity payments under the act bee . 
fore that date. 


Arms and the Makers: 
Coming Investigation 


[Continued from Page 1] 


property in time of war without 
pensation be considered by Congress. 
With attention focused on the question 
of commercializing war in Washington, 
the League of Nations Yearbook with its 
figures on world armament comes out at 
an interesting time. This volume shows . 
| that in 1933 the world spent between $3.- 
| 471,000,000 gold and $4,399,000,000 gold on 
, this item alone. When it is considered 
| Saas with the exception of a few local 
outbreaks, 1933 was a year of peace, on 
the same basis the estimated figures for 
/@ year of war would probably run into 
fantastic figures. 


come 


|A New Day Dawns 
‘For Mourning Doves- 


Baiting by Hunters Now For- 
bidden Under Federal 
Rules 


Uncle Sam has stretched a helping hand 
to the country’s mourning doves. 

Warning hunters against baiting the 
doves, the Bureau of Biological Survey 
stated that U. S. Game Management 
Agents will strictly enforce the new 
amendment to the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Regulations, approved by the President 
Aug. 20. Under these rules it no longer 
is permissible to hunt mourning doves 
lured to areas where feed of any kind has 
been placed. 

The 19 States which officially opened 
the mourning dove hunting season on 
Sept. 1 were as follows: Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illi- 
/nois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
_souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Utah, Arizona, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Oregon. 
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Drought Begins Its Toll 


On Consumers’ Purses 


Telling Food Buyer 
What’s Inside Cans 


Word Pictures to Take the Place 
| Of Mysterious Signs 


The Rapid Rise in Food Prices, With Dinner Worn ond. ngure 


table Favorites 


Most Affected 


tion made some time ago! of the following price rises: The aver-| 
“"* age price of eggs went up 8.6, butter and | 


that there would be food for all— 
but at a price—has already 


strengthened by a statement August 29 


from Commissioner Lubin of the Bureau | 


of Labor Statistics that the rise in re- 
tail food prices in the last two weeks 
is at the highest level since mid-Decem- 
ber, 1931. Furthermore, he stated, the 
two-week increase amounted to 1.2 per 
cent, the greatest in any two-week period 
of the current year. 

Favorites of the American dinner table 
were the first to reflect any appreciable 
rises in prices. Eggs, butter, lard, pork 
chops, sliced ham, bacon and flour, all 
severely affected by the drought’s toll, 
went for an initial skyrocket ride with 
price rises reaching from 1 per cent to 
more than 8 per cent. 


Higher Costs Shown 
In 49 of 51 Cities 


These rises were not by any means 


been officially | 


lard showed 5.6 per cent increase; pork 
chops a 3.2 per cent increase; and a 1 
per cent or more higher price for sliced 
ham, bacon, flour and cornmeal. 

Those articles which showed price de- 
Clines were: Onions, granulated sugar, 
leg of lamb, canned tomatoes, oleomar- 
gerine, macaroni, vegetable lard substi- 
tute, and canned red salmon. 

Those which showed a tendency to rest 
content on the prices current two weeks 
ago were: Fresh milk, round steak, 
cheese, corn flakes, rice, white bread, po- 
'tatoes, canned corn and canned peas. 


Retail Meat Prices 
Resume Upward Trend 


A bird’s-eye view of the national re- 
tail meat prices reveals that following 
the slight decline of two weeks ago the 
meat prices have resumed their upward 
movement and have advanced by seven- 


confined to any one locality. No accusa- tenths of 1 per cent. On the basis of 
tion of “sectionalism” could be made in’ last year’s prices, present meat prices 
the matter of the food basket’s price! are 14% per cent above those of a roe | 


climb. The a@vanceg were widely scat- 
tered. Of the 51 cities covered by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, advances were | steady upward movement, it was the dairy | 
recorded in 49 cities, Commissioner Lubin | products which registered: the largest | 
From Milwaukee the. report | crease of any of the groups of items cov-| 


declared. 


came that there was no evidence of prices! ered by the Bureau. 
leaping; however, down south from the | crease for this group was 1.8 per 


ago. 
Although the meat level showed 8) 


| 
The average in-| 
cent, or 


City of Houston prices showed a de-/7 per cent higher than for Aug. 15, 1933, | 


crease of 2-10 of 1 per cent. 

The balance sheet for the 42 articles 
included in the Bureau’s retail price index 
would read something like this: 

Adances in prices—19 articles. 

Declines in prices—8 articles. 

Same as two weeks ago—15 articles. 

Where the pinch in the market basket 
will come may be judged on the basis 


| 


and 11 per cent above Aug. 15, 1932. | 

Viewing the situation with the eyes of | 
a statistical specialist, Commissioner | 
Lubin stated that “this current advance | 
places the retail food price level at 111.8 
of the 1913 average, but 30.5 per cent 
below the 1926 average. The current in- 
dex shows an accumulated rise of slightly 
more than 4 per cent since April 24, when | 
the present increase began.” 


OYSTERS BACK IN THE DIET; 


BRIGHTER DAYS FOR SEAFOOD 


Attractive Price of Delicacies From the Sea Should Pro-| 


vide Cheap and Nourishing Meals 


“Oysters season!” 
Throughout the land big signs and lit- 
tle signs are heralding the return of these 
delicacies from the sea. 


| McAleer points out, that the average earn- 


children adequately. 


place of cryptic letters and figures 
on canned foods. Instead of puzzling over | 
can of peag labeled with an “AL2” 
sign, the housewife will soon know that | 


the peas are “tiny” or “large.” 

Swiftly driving to the time when con- 
'sumers wil) receive ir a practical manner, 
proper and definite information regarding 
canned food products, the first report of 
the Special Committee designated by the 
Canning Industry for the formulation of 
standards of quality for that industry has 
received the approval of Armin W. Riley. 
NRA Division Administrator. 

Descriptive information in simple lan- 
gauge on canned foods will allow con- 
sumers to buy more intelligently and satis- 
factorily, the committee found, and it 
promised the NRA definite recommenda- 
tions for four important products within 
30 days. 


Women in Industry: 


| Solving a Problem 


Higher Pay Urged as Way of Re- 


moving Social Evils 


Ever since Eve women have been blamed 
for one thing or another. However, it 


needed an industrial civilization to have 
critics blame the employment of women 
for decrease in the of families, for 
more frequent divorces and broken homes, 
and for the increase in the number of de- 
linquent boys and girls. 

To the aid of the harried gentle sex 
has come James McAleer of the rural de- 
partment at Cornell College. - 

Students of labor problems know, Mr. 


ings of men in industry, before the NRA 
and probably to a considerable extent 
after, feel below the estimated minimum 
standard of living to support a wife and 


Mr. McAlecr believes that “the solution 
of the problems of child neglect and de-— 
linquency, which result from the wives 
of such laborers also working, should be | 
improved by raising wages rather than. 


by disapproving employment for women. | 
The problem of women in industry will | 
_then solve itself.” 


Girls in Industry 

Today in the United States, he declares, | 
one out of five adult wage earners is a) 
woman. This does not include any part-' 
time women workers. In some cities “as 


Better Be Healthy 
Than Very Slender 


Return of Curves to Style Means 
More Potatoes on the Table 


Potatoes are recovering their prestige 


& ENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON has 

the distinction of being the only 
Government official who maintains 
a kitchen and dining room as part 
of his private office. 


Almost directly across from the 
office in the Commerce Building in 
which the Recovery Administrator 
‘labors there is a room completely 
equipped so he may have his meals 
cooked to order. 

The room has thus far escaped 
public notice. There are two doors 
leading to it but both of them are 
solid steel, lacking the glass windows 
with which most of the doors in the 
building are equipped. 


All day long two fans are kept go- 
ing in the dinning-room and kitchen 
to blow away the odors of cooking. 
The room has a three-plate electric 
stove, an electric orange squeezer, 
electric refrigerator, and sufficient 
cupboard space to store a supply of 


foodstuffs. 

i HAS been explained that the 
General is on a special diet, 

hence the private kitchen. Also the 

arrangement is convenien!, when it 

is necessary to remain in his office 

until late at night. 

The diet of office-cooked meals is 
varied by occasionally sending mes- 
sengers out for food prepared at 
nearby hotels and restaurants. 

General Johnson is not the only 
high official of the new deal who 
maintains a refrigerator as part of 
his office. Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace also has an electric 
refrigerator, in which food is kept. 

x * 
ESPITE General Johnson’s 
achievement in. obtaining his 
own kitchen, there have been no of- 


ficials in the present administration 
who have set up the custcm main- | 
tained several years ago by one of | 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners. He served tea in his office 
every afternoon. 


also in minerals, especially in phos- many as two out of five wage earners are . BUSY H AROLD ICKES 


phorous. Saltwater fish and shellfish are | 
rich in iodine, which is another substance 


every other kind of fish will play a major: “goiter belt,” where the soil, and conse-| 


role in the family market basket, Gov- 
ernment food experts predict, in view of 
the rising prices of other foods and a 
somewhat curtailed supply of meat in the 
Winter dinner menus. 

The oyster harvest which starts in Sep- 
tember is expected to give employment to 


' 30.000 persons as fishermen and workers 


in shucking and _ wholesale houses 
throughout the oyster producing States, 
according to Commissioner F. T. Bell, 
Commerce Department’s Bureau of Fish- 
eries. The oyster harvest includes a sea- 
coast area from Massachusetts south to 


| 


|flavor will be increased if the oil in the 


quently the drinking water and the vege- | 
tables grown in that soil, are poor in. 
iodine.” 
Oysters are a highly nutritious food: 
rich in some minerals as copper, iron and | 
manganese, and also high in iodine con- | 
tent. 
“according to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
some kinds of fish, notably cod, salmon, 
haddock, and sea herring, have been 
found to be good sources of vitamins A 
and D. The ful] vitamin value of canned 
salmon will be retained and the salmon 


| 


women. Thirty per cent of all women. 


| workers are unmarried and are less than 
‘required by the human body, and this; 25 years old. Most of them marry and, 


In addition to oysters this year, most | iodine content becomes important in the | cease to work.” | early and get up early, Harold 


Mr. McAleer asserts that “probably one- | 
half of the married women workers are | 
women with children who work from ne- | 


/cessity. An even greater proportion than | 


50 per cent of the widows or divorced | 
women are forced by economic conditions 
to work.” | 

In a study made by the Women’s Bu- | 
reau of the Department of Labor in Ro-| 
chester, N. Y., several years ago, Mr. Mc- | 
Aleer points out that 4300 out of 38,000 
working women had families completely 
dependent upon them. In another study 
of 450-families in which the husbands 
were foreign born, nearly 350 wives had) 


: 
R a man who likes to go to bed 


L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
is living a strange life as one of 


President Roosevelt’s right-hand 


Since he has become boih a cabi- 
net officer and the head of almost a 
score of other agencies, Mr. Ickes 
has lived up to the early rising part 
of his belief but has sadly neg- 
lected the early-to-bed dictum. 

If you want to live a life of leis- 
ure, don’t become a cabinet officer. 
At least, don’t become one like Mr. 


times he remains tnere until the 


early morning hours. 
* 
L4st Winter Mr. Ickes’ early habit 
of arising got him into trouble. 


He stepped out of his house one 


morning before anyone. had scraped 
the ice off his steps and fell, badly 
fracturing two ribs. 

He went to his office and worked 
for three hours before the pain 
from the fracture became so s¢c- 
vere that he had to go to the Naval 
Hospital for medical treatment. He 
had the broken ribs set about 10 
a.m. By noon he had two young 
men at his bedside taking dictation. 

President Roosevelt finally inter- 
vened to tell him to take life more 
easily, at least during the hospita! 
stay. 

Scarcely a day goes by that Mr. 
Ickes does not see 40 or 50 visitors 
in addition to hundreds of employes 
under his direction. Besides seeing 
this multitude of people he keeps 
four men busy taking his dictation. 

Mr. Ickes’ hobbies are gardening 
(he is well-known for his dahlias 
and has developed variety 
which he has patented) and stamp 
collecting. His liking for trees is 
illustrated by an incident that oc- 
curred while he was in the hospital 
recovering from his fall. Mr. Ickes 


heard that a certain beautiful tree 


was being cut down in the Mall. 
He intervened and had the tree 
moved instead. 

But hobbies have had to be neg- 
lected while the stocky, bespecta- 
cled Secretary of the Interior con- 
tinues his toil as the Administra- 
tion’s champion office holder. 


MISS PERKINS AT WORK 


FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary of 
Labor, is a close second to Mr. 
Ickes for honors as the hardest 
working cabinet officer. She gets to 
her office between 9 and 10 every 
morning in the week and remains 
until eight, not even going out for 
lunch. Sometimes she goes out for 
a late dinner, then returns to the 
office and works until midnight or 

later. 

Madame Secretary differs from 
Mr. Ickes in respect to Sunday work. 
She seldom works on Sundays un- 
less particularly important prob- 
lems are awaiting action. 


KNOWS HER RADIUM 


a 
MONG the 12 women scientists of 
- the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards there is one who has handled 
more radium than was ever handled 
by Madame Curie, who discovered 


She is Miss C. L. Torrey, who dur- 


as a basic American food item. 
| The era of the “slenderizing” diets and 
‘other fads are giving way to common 


sense in foods, says F. W. Jackson, direc- 
tor of the Division of Consumer Infore- 
mation of the New Jersey Agriculture De- 
partment. 

In commenting on this trend, he adds 
that folk just naturally do like potatoes 
and that eventually fads and fancies in 
foods that were popular in weight re- 
ducing circles must yield to a genuine 
fondness for certain of the old time fa- 
| yorites. 

Potatoes serve well as the basis of many 
meals. They are sustaining and economi- 
cal; they are easily prepared and lend 
themselves to more than 100 different 
_ tasty and nutritious dishes. These, ac- 
cording to Mr. Jackson, are some of the 
reasons which women have recognized as 
‘outweighting the dictates of passing 
fashions. 

“It is the dictates of health and econ- 
omy,” asserts Mr. Jackson, “which eventu- 
ally prevail as,the tests by which dietary 
| habits are determined.” 


ing her 12 years at the Bureau has 
inspected between 70 and 80 grams 
of radium. Madame Curie, during 
her lifetime is estimated to have 
handled only two or three grams. 

Miss Torrey’s sole job is to in- 
spect radium and radium-equipped 
instruments which are sent to the 
Bureau for testing to see if they 
come up to specifications. Most of 
the radium is for the use of hos- 
pifals and doctors. They have no 
means of measuring the quanti- 
ties of the element except through 
the services of the Bureau. 

Last year Miss Torrey tested 17 
grams of radium, worth $1.020,000 at 
present values. Most of it is now 
being used by doctors to cure can- 
cer or certain types of skin dis- 
ease. A small part goes to other 
uses such as illuminating watch 
dials. 


Miss Torrey is rather short, and 
has brown curly hair and brown 
eyes. From outward appearances 
no one would suspect that she is a 
scientist who has probably exam- 
ined more of the world’s most prec- 
ious substance than any other per- 
2on in history. 


BACON OR SHAKESPEARE 


H's acquaintances say that while 
* he is in Europe, Senator Car- 
ter Glass intends to do some re- 
search on the theory that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s dramas. Any- 
way, Senator Glass has St. Albans, 


According to Mr. Jackson, more money 
is spent on potatoes than on any other 
vegetable but unfortunately less care is 


observed in buying potatoes than in the 


Bacon’s burial place, on his jtin- ° 


erary as well as_ several 
where Bacon lived. 

To Sir Forbes Robertson, the ac- 
tor, is credited a method of settling 
the Bacon-Shakespeare dispute 
once and for all. The day after he 
had watched a stock company give 
an appalling performance of “Oth- 


places 


ello,” Robertson is said to have re- . 


marked: “Open the graves of the 
two men. The one who turned over 
last night wrote the plays.” 

* 


UNDER Secretary of State William 

Phillips, who has seen service 
at. several Embassies abroad, is so 
crisp of speech and manner that 
he has sometimes been mistaken— 
that is, in America—for a Londoner. 
The impression that he is a con- 
servative Englishman is heighened 
by his quiet gray suits and by the 
circumstance that diplomatic train- 
ing has taught him to pause before 
replying to a query. Mr. Phillips, 
as a matter of fact, was born in 
Beverly, Mass., and graduated from 
‘Harvard. His ancestors founded 
the Phillips-Exeter and Phillips- 


case with any other vegetable. 

When buying potatoes, the Consumers 
Information Service suggests selecting 
those which are clean, firm, smooth, free 
from bruises and of uniform size. 


Making Fruit Safe 
For the Consumer 


New Methods to Check Danger 
of Poison Spray Residues 


Greater public health protection will be 
afforded to the Nation as a result of im- 
proved methods of testing fruits for lead 
residue remaining after spraying for in- 
sect control. 

Fruit growers, shippers and others 
vitally interested with this problem will 
find that they can save both time and 
money in the testing of the fruit after 
washing to determine whether the lead 
has been effectively removed by makinz 
use of the latest method of Uncle Sam’s 
research specialists. 

Since the last shipping season H. J. 
Wichman and associates in the food con- 
trol laboratory of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration have developed new 
methods to determine quickly and cheaply 
the exact quantity of lead residue on 
fruits. 

Food officials require that the lead be 
removed to the point of absolute safet7. 
By this new method a chemist can make 
10 times as many accurate determinations 
in a day as he could make in three days 
by the old test.’ The old three-day method 


frequently interfered with the orderly 


movement of shipments when suspected 
lots had to be held until the test was 
completed. 

“Food officials point out “that the rapid- 
ity of the new test makes for greater 
public health protection through the op- 
portunity now open for testing a consid- 
erably greater proportion of fruit entere 
ing the channels of commerce than has 


| to su t the family. seq. | the element. Andover schools. hitherto been ible.” 
Flerida, from Florida west to Texas and) can is in sauce fot creamed or scal- | Ickes. Here is the way his sched poss 
the States of the Pacific Coast. ‘loped salmon or salad dressing: | . ee onciusion poin ule goes: 

| Ssing. brighter outlook with his statement that 


Value of Fish as Food 
Uncle Sam’s nutrition and food special- 
ists say the use of fish, fresh or frozen, 
any day in the week is bound to provide 
a cheap nourishing meal. 


| 
| 


fish of most kinds, like meat and poul-| 


try, have a high protein value. However, 
the flesh of salmon and some other fat 


fish, like herring and sardines, are richer | 


in vitamines A and D than any meat. 
Saltwater fish furnish iodine, too—and for 
this reason are very 
goiter is common. 
The use of fish in the diet is worth re- 
membering now, says the Bureau of Home 


important where 


Economics, because fish has such a high | 
food value and in some of the best fishery | 


products there 
waste, 


Good, Canned or Cured 


is comparatively little 


_ feeds them,” but hostlers and stable hands 


Some of the cheapest and most familiar. 
fishery products, which according to the. 


dieticians are also among the most nu- 
tritious, are canned sardines from Maine 


and California, kippered herring, canned 


“pink” salmon, salt cod, cod flakes, and 


canned herring roe. 
Pickled herring (in brine) and Scotc 


the United States Census Bureau. Statisti- | 


h 
cured herring are other favorites with | 


many housewives. 


tity of catch, the Department of Agri- 
culture lists the pilchards, or California 
sardine fishery, as ranking first in the 
United States, with Pacific salmon second. 
sea herring third, and cod in the seventh 
place. The prices of these canned and 
cured fishery products in most markets 
= lower often times than the: fresh 


Minerals and Vitamins 


“Like other animal foods,” the Gov- | 


ernment nutrition specialists point out,” 
fish flesh is rich in protein. It is rich 


In food value, C2US¢d by @ deficiency in the diet. 


Canned salmon is one of the foods 


“women are learning more and more how. 


Six days out of the week he gets 


which the Public Health Service has found to adjust their jobs in society with their to his desk in the Interior Depart- 
will prevent pellagra, a disease which is jobs of homemaking, both to better them- ment at 7:30 or earlier in the morn- 


selves and society.” 


TENDING HORSES MORE RISKY 


THAN PILOTING AN AIRPLANE 


Hostlers Have Most Dangerous of All Jobs, Educators the : 


Safest, Study of Occupations Indicates 


Horses may not “bite the hand that 


show a higher death rate than any other 


group of working men between the ages tories. The leather workers had a death 
rate of 30.55 as compared to the aviators’ | 


of 15 and 64. 

This conclusion based on a study con- | 
ducted by the National Tuberculosis Asso- | 
ciation was reached in cooperation with | 


cian of the association, Jessamine S. 


Whitney, used the 1930 death statistics rate of only 5.13, while the learned pro-+» While 
The popularity of | °f 10 
these products is so great that for quan- 


States—Alabama, Connecticut, Illi- | 


nois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, | 


i 


buggy workers—garage employes. 
tors came off the winner when contrasted 
with workers in harness and sadle fac- 


28.73. 

The common conception of the hazards 
of work in themical and similar factories 
suffered a blow with the findings that 
laborers in these professions had a death 


fession of law had a rate of 7.89. War- 
dens of health, physicians and surgeons 


| New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Wiscon- , had a rate of 10.69, clergymen 10.33. while 
_sin—which were the only States having | college presidents and professors had a 


available death certificates comprehensive | 


;enougn for the purposes of this study. 


Thirty-eight per cent of the total popula- | 
tion of the United States live in these 


States. 
For all occupations, the average death 
| rate was set at 8.70 per 1,000. 


Deaths in Other Trades 


stable hands was contrasted in the re- | 
port with the 6.65 death rate for horseless had to contend with was the difficulty in 
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_interpretating the figures which showed a 


low of 2.69. ' 
Age Also a Factor 


The danger of placing too much im- 
portance on the significance of these fig- 
ures was Stressed by Miss Whitney, who. 
pointed out that owing to the fact that 
certain occupations employed older per-. 
sons than others emphasis on certain 


The 36.22 death rate of the hostlers and phases of the study might be misleading. 


Another difficulty that the statisticians 


discrepancy between the reporting in| 


industrial health work.” 


' census figures and the reporting of occu- | 


pations on the death certificates. 

Of the eight tables contained in the 
report, one covers 532 occupations, and 
most of the others covered only the 53 | 
occupational groups in which more than) 
500 deaths occurred in 1930. 

In stressing the importance of more | 
comprehensive and accurate systems of | 
providing data, Miss Whitney said, “With- | 
out accurate data as to the relative health | 
risk of various occupations, no one knows 
where to expend the greatest effort in 


Statistics on Suicide 


The report’s verdict on suicides revealed | 
that among lawyers and judges was less | 
than the average for all gainfully em- 
ployed men in the study. Suicides among. 
doctors were, however, more frequent. In| 


‘| Proportion to their numbers, more un- | 


skilled workers killed themselves than pro- | 
fessional men. and agricultural workers. 


trades. | 


It was among the unskilled workers, | 
the report found, that tuberculosis takes | 
its greatest toll. Their rate is double the. 
average for all workers. Heart disease. | 


Avia- 


' Cancers. 


ing. Invariably he remains until 


6 p. m. without leaving except for 
business errands, most of which 
lead him to the White House. Reg- 
ularly, two evenings out of each 
week after he has dinner ihe returns 
to his office, remaining until 10:30 
or 11 o’clock. On Sundays he gets 
to his office at 8 a. m. and remains 
- until noon. When work is rushing 
he may return to his office more 
than two evenings a week and some- 


Eight Deadly Rays 
Bombard the Earth 


‘Ozone Layer However Protects 
_ Life From Sun’s Emanations 


man racks his brain and 
searches for “death rav” machines, the 
sun, millions of miles away, possesses 
eight different kinds of “killer” rays 
which might actually wipe man off the 
face of the earth if more of them were 
to be released, a report from the Smith- 
sonian Institution reveals. 

The rays, deadly although not visible 
or felt, are of the ultra-violet type, hav- 
ing different wave-lengths. With science 
still baffled as to their actions, the rays 
release deatn-dealing properties which 
may be either slow or fast in their work. 

The discoverer of these “killer” rays is 
Florence E. Meier, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution who has experimented with, and 
differentiated for deadly quafties. eight 
wave lengths of ultra-violet radiation from 
3,022 to 2,536 Angstrom units. An Ang- 
strom unit is a ten-millionth of a milli- 
meter. 

To the study of how living things may 
either be aided or injured by various 
kinds of rays, Dr. Meier’s experiments are 
an important addition. Certain kinds of 
cancers can be cured by the use of radium 
while heavy doses of X-rays will produce 
Rickets can be prevented by the 
application of some of the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays, whereas other types of rays 
might devastate the globe if once they 
crossed the comparatively thin layer of 
ozone protecting the earth. 

What complicates the problem of Dr. 
Meier’s “black sheep” rays is the fact that 
they are of the same ray family that is 
beneficial to man. Between these ex- 


less than semi-skilled workers in other ‘Temes, of death and benefit, is a protec- 


tion of only a few millionths of a milli- 
meter. 


To humans, the strength of the rays 


used by Dr. Meier would not bring death. 
However, to the tiny one-celled plant 


after the age of 45, takes a greater toll forms that live in streams, the green algae, 
of professional men than the average the rays were certain death. 


workers, but the agricultural worker's rate | 
is only half the average. 
Dr. Charles §S. Prest of the Brooklyn | 


Said Dr. Meier: “Perhaps fortunately, 
these highly toxic rays lie just beyond the 
point where any appreciable amount of 
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| Tuberculosis and Health Association has | ultra-violet is contained in ordinary sun- 
| se of death among men aged 15) had been unable to evolve and survive in . 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL United State 


Achieving Parity 
In Price Levels 
For the Farmer 


Pre-war Ratio Approaches; 


Growers Given Chance 
To Express Desires on 
Future Farm Policy 


ONALD RICHBERG, executive secre- 

tary of the executive council. engaged 
in calculation for the benefit of President 
Roosevelt and the nation. 

Figured he: With industrial prices at 
122 per cent of their pre-war level and 
farm prices of basic commodities at 116 
per cent of that level in August, the “par- 
ity” between tarm and city prices, sought 
by the AAA, is 95 per cent achieved. 

If those figures were accepted on their 
face value, the operators of the vast Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration could 
fold their tents and steal away. But, as 
Mr. Richberg took pains to point out, 
there are catches. 

One is that farm prices include benefit 
payments, contributed to farmers by city 
people in the form of processing taxes, 
which now are flowing into the Treasury 
at the rate of about $45,000,000 a month. 

Another is that the farm prices are ar- 
tificially elevated as a result of the 
drought and its effect on production. 
Still remaining are the problems that 
grow out of the loss of foreign markets 
for American farm products. 

Up to the Farmers 

a: WALLACE, Secretary of Agri- 

culture, and Chester Davis, Adminis- 
trator of AAA, do not regard their job 
as completed merely because of the spurt 
taken recently by farm prices. They spent 
part of the past week out in the country 
advising farmers to make up their minds 
concerning the future of the farm, pro- 
gram. 

Said Mr. Davis to the corn farmers: 

“It’s your show. In the last analysis you 
will be the final court. We intend now to 
ask whether you wish to control corn 
acreage in 1935 as you have in 1934. We 


‘AUTUMN OUTLOOK 


yee turn into September had been ex- 
pected confidently by the Federal in- 


the promise of better times to business. 
' Instead, the week is ushered in with 
increased evidence that the Summer de- 
‘flation, late in arriving, has gathered mo- 
mentum. 


Pay cuts for the steel industry. lay-offs. 
on the railroads, a threatened nation-wide | 


strike of textile workers, signs of increas- 
ing unemployment, lack of evidence of 
/any significant revival in private con- 
| struction, all add complications. 
| From William Green, president of the 
| American Federation of Labor came the 
statement that no progress toward reem- 
ployment in industry had been made since 
last October. Rather, he claimed, hun- 
dreds of thousands more are out of work 
now than in October, 1933. 

“Does NRA intend to relinquish the 
|unemployment problem to FERA?” asked 
labor leader. 


| kk 
‘BATTLES IN NRA 


-WJRA was too busy with its highly en-| 


tertaining internal fights to give an 
answer. 


take on an increased load. 

The sounds emanating from NRA head- 
quarters recently have been far from 
harmonious. 

Words have been loud and harsh, feel- 
ing tense. The way resignations were 
tossed about and not accepted suggested, 
however, that what was going on might 
be a sham battle. 

General Hugh Johnson, after his latest 
tussle, is on the Delaware coast, cooling 
off. He and his antagonists will see Mr. 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park, Sept. 10.. The 
noise recently heard, then can turn into 
something tangible. 


are ready to abide by your answer.” 
And Mr. Wallace was saying to the 
cotton farmers: 
“You will have to make up your mind 
in the next few months whether you de- 
sire to continue to retain an 8,000,000 bale 


share of the world cotton trade, which) 


will mean larger production, or whether 
you want to retain only a 6,000,000 bale 
share and curtail acreage as in the past 
two years. 
make up their minds, and we will do 
their bidding.” 

Already announced fs the program of 
curtailing wheat acreage 10 per cent next 
year, .but the country normally produces 


Cotton farmers will have to: 


(A NEW ‘SQUEEZE PLAY’ 


phe those sounds may be as nothing 
compared with the ejaculations com- 
ing from industry if some of the plans 
now being drafted here are carried out. 
Those plans suggest a “squeeze play” on 
industry that goes one better than the 


thorities last March. 
It calls for the following: 


10 per cent in the maximum work week for 
many major industries, and an increase of 
slightly over 10 per cent in rates of wages. 


30 per cent more wheat than it consumes, | 
so that the AAA feels ready to take that | 
gamble on its own responsibility. | 
What really is under way is an effort 
to convince the farmers and the rest of 
the country that the Farm Adjustment 
Plan represents a voluntary effort, and 
not a super-imposed Federal program. 


Gain in Farm Income , 
iw SPITE of the ravages of the coun- 
try’s most devastating drought, total 
farm income for 1934 promises to be $1,- 
000,000,000 larger than during 1933, judg- 
ing by estimates of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Higher prices account for much of the 
gain and processing tax payments make 
up the difference. Income from this 
source is coming up to expectations, with 
the prospect that each of the crop con- 
trol programs is going to show a balanced 
budget in its first year 

Cash income from the sale of farm pro- 
ducts during July was $498,000,000, ac- 
cording to a Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics report. Of this amount $20,000,000 
was in the form of rental and benefit 
payments and $11,000,000 for emergency 
cattle purchases. The increase from June 
to July was more than the usual increase. 

Sure to have a marked influence on 
farm income is the continued sensational 
rise in the price of hogs. That price went 
above $8 this week for the first time since 
1931. When $2.25 a hundredweight is 
added to represent payments from pro- 
cessing tax collections, the farmer’s in- 
come really reaches above $10 a hundred- 
weight. The parity price is $8.50, so that 


This is the program already ordered by 
Mr. Roosevelt to take effect in the Cotton 
Garment industry, and to be resisted by 
many units. 

2. A dismantling of price controls and 
production restrictions built up under 
present codes of fair competition. 

The idea will be to spread work with- 
out lowering wages at the same time that 
competition was given free play in an ef- 
fort ’o prevent the first move from caus- 
ing sharp price increases. 


THE JOHNSON PROGRAM 


id IS just at this point that General 
Johnson and his critics in Washington 
break over questions of policy. 

The General has stood by the principle 
of recovery by restriction. He has favored 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work, but also he has favored a grant to 
industry in return, of power to control 
prices and to hold down production, so 
that prices can be supported. 7 

But, argue the others, jobs cannot be 
created by restricting production. What 
is needed, they contend, is more competi- 
tion and pressure « prices in an effort to 
move goods and stimulate production. 
Otherwise, they say, industry, with con- 
trol over prices and production, can adjust 
itself on a basis of profits with small pro- 
duction, and freeze the depression. 

So the liberals are proposing, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is reported to be listening sym- 
pathetically, that the following steps be 
taken: 

1, That minimum wages be raised, and 
maximum hours in industry be lowered in 


at present levels there is a question of 
how long the processing tax can be con-. 
tinued. | 


an effort to create more jobs. 
2. That price fixing be ended in most in- 


| dustries and price controls be loosened or 


xk removed from most others 
Holding the Price Gains | 


3. That production controls be relaxed 


Richverg calculations, in fact,| further to stimulate competition. 


show that prices of most of the farm 
commodities, listed as basic under the | 


AAA, now are near or above their pre-| 
war parity with industrial prices, when | 


processing tax payments are added. 
This means that the problem of the| 


AAA is to hold the price gains estab | 


lished as a result of a drought shortage 


having tasted the effect of scarcity on 
prices, will demand that the restriction 
program of the Adjustment Administra- 
tion be continued and made even more 
Stringent. They base this conviction on 
the belief that farmers are essentially 
capitalistic and will appreciate the ad- 
vantage that can come from control over 
production. 

And when benefit payments to farmers 
reach $779,402,000, as the AAA estimates 
they will, there is another reason for ex- 
pecting farmer support for this type of 
program. 

Consumer Reaction 
wes city people say, is another mat- 
ter, once the cost of living skyrockets, 
as Officials think it may by Spring. 

It is the nthat the AAA can expect to 
meet its real attack, in the view of many 
in Washingon. Consumers who have dif- 
ficulty buying the necessities of life are 
expected to revolt against the idea of 
making a cash contribution to farmers in 
the form of a tax that then will be used 
to increase their food costs still further. 

However, Mr. Wallace argues that so 
long as there is a definite limit on the 
amount of the tax-supported price rise— 
because taxes must come off when parity 
is reached then there really can be no 
fundamental objection to the present 
system. 

x * 
Effect of Drought 

(CONTINUED cool weather and more 

rains brought a further break inthe 
drought. The question now is whether 
the September crop reports will show es- 
timates of increased. yields as compared 
with August. 

The drought struck at the most critical 
period in the development of both the 
wheat and the corn crops, so that little 
improvement is expected there. But in 


Situation may be different. 


coupled with its own control program. — , 
Officials are convinced that farmers, | 


4. That certain basic raw material in- 
dustries, like oil, coal and lumber, be given 


a semi-public utility status under strict. 


Federal control. 
x 


INDUSTRY'S OBJECTIVE 


UCH a program would not be accepted 

willingly by industry. 
em was proposed last March it got a 
cold shoulder from employers. 

The attitude of industrialists was ex- 
pressed during the week by A. P. Sloan, 
ee president of General Motors, when he 
said: 

“Such regulations as hour cuts and 
wage increases would tend to reduce total 
employment and force a rise in prices, 
which always go up faster than wages. 

“Of course I believe in more leisure for 
workers, but we should get it by reduced 
costs and increased efficiency, not by Gov- 
ernment edict, “or we should earn our 
leisure.” 

On the other side, is the certainty of 
strong sentiment in Congress for a mand- 
atory 30 hour week for industry, if un- 
employment continues large during the 
next few months. 


A TREND TO CARTELS 


wt happens at Hyde Park, Septem- 

ber 10, is going to concern only the 
interim policies and the interim reorgan- 
ization of NRA. This distinction is drawn 
by the President. He points out that the 
real future of the Recovery Administra- 
tion must be determined by Congress at 
its next meeting. hat is going on now 
concerns NRA only for the period between 
the present and the time Congress acts. 

Even so, much is in the cards. 

The internal reorganization now going 
on under General Johnson's direction, re- 
veals a distinct trend toward the Euro- 
pean cartel form, with units of industry 
grouped vertically. 

Thus, in the tenth of the 22 divisions 
that are to set up ¢ correlated codes. 
there are grouped all of the industries 
making wearing apparel. This involves 
over 100 codes, including such important 
ones as textiles and yvarment 
leather goods and hats. 


the case of cotton, officials think that the 


an 


terpreting economists to bring cheer and, 


play offered at the conference of code au-. 


1. A decrease, by Presidential order, of | 


When the first. 


Everything that goes into wearing ap-: nor parole shou 
parel from the raw material to the fin-! of violence.” 


ishcd article ‘s to be grouped in a single 
administrative division. The same prin- 
ciple is to be appiied to other industrial 
groups. 

x * 


NRA CHIEF’S FUTURE 
| JPUT the question is whether all of this 
rearrangement and reshaping of codes 
will be carried on after Congress has 
finished witheNRA. 

The understanding here is that the fu- 
ture of General Johnson as administrator 


to by Mr. Roosovelt. 
become chairman of the board which will 
be created to guide the organization 
| throtigh“he remaining months under the 
present law. 

Few in Washington think that his ten- 
| ure is to be long. Also few believe that he 
‘will make the dramatic exit reported to 
have been scheduled for him, 


The story heard here is that Miss 
Frances Robinson, administrative assist- 
ant to General Johnson, urged her supe- 
rior to resign with a flourish nd sek to 
‘rally industry around his banner. 
the administrator thought better of this 
| suggestion, if it was made. He is stand- 


feere FERA, or Federal Emergency) ing py his guns. A salary increase from | 
| Relief Administration, was preparing t0 ¢6 0099 a year, minus 5 per cent, to $15,000 | 


-@ year, minus 5 per cent, ordered by the 
President, took some of the financial load 
from the General's shoulders. He had 

‘been the lowest paid of major Federal of- 

ficials. 


= 
A STRIKE ANOMALY 


: NDUSTRY 1s faced with the unique task | 


| of helping finance the strikes of its 
| employes. 

policy of teeding strikers, voluntarily un- 
|employed, along with other jobless, who 
are out of work through no fault of their 
‘own. It is given dramatic emphasis by 
'the threat of a vast walk-out in the 
_ textile industry. 


| The union treasury is virtually empty. 
The Federal Treasury is bulging. So, un- 
der the present policy, the Federal Treas- 
ury will bear the load. But the money 
in that treasury comes from taxes and 


i 


_and industry. 


| This means, as viewed by employers, 
that the Federal Government becomes the 
ally of organized labor. 


But, explains Harry Hopkins, emergency 
relief administrator, it is the Govern- 
ment’s job to prevent hunger. Unless a 
strike is ruled to be unjustified by the 
Secretary of Labor or the National Labor 
Relations Board, relief agencies plan to 
extend relief. Thus far no strike has 
been held to be unjustified. 

That raises the question of whether the 
Government has power to say whether a 
strike is just or unjust, since it is with- 
out power to force an investigation. If 
it does go into the business of passing 
onethe merits or demerits of strikes then 
the Government may have to extend 
: further its control over business. 


THE SINCLAIR VICTORY 


the victory of Upton Sinclair, gne- 
time Socialist, in the Democratic primary 
election held in California. 

But ; remained for Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, to point out that 
the platform on which Mr. Sinclair was 
nominated differs in principle only slightly 
from what the Federal Government act- 
ually is endeavoring to do. 

Sinclair would bring together idle land, 
idle factories and idle men to produce 
goods for use and not for profit. That 
bears the earmarks of socialism. 

But no more so, officials point out, than 
the clothing factories, caning factories, 
packing plants, mattress factories, and re- 
pair shops already operated on a large 
scale under Federal guidance. 

Now, it is proposed, there will be shoe 

, factories to make shoes and other leather 
goods out of 10,000,000 hides of cattle and 
| Sheep purchased by the Government in 
‘drought areas. Over 16,000,000 pairs of 
shoes are needed. Part of the needs will 
be filled through contract with present 
, manufacturers, part through Government 
, guided factories. 
_ Thus idle plants, idle men and surplus 
Taw materials already are being brought 
_ together in large volume by the Federal 
Government to produce goods for use 
among the unem’ployed and not for sale. 
In addition, idle land is being utilized to 
provide sustenance to unemployed :n 
subsistence homesteads. 

Employment for over 300,000 workers is 
understood to have been provided in this 
manner. The number is to grow under 
plans now being formulated. 


involves only the interim period, referred | 
He is expected to 


But | 


This situation grows from the Federal | 


taxes are contributed mainly by business | 
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Making 


Fireworks 
Safe 


for Youngsters 

Code Ruling Forbids Manufac- 

ture of ‘Flash’ Firecrackers | 

Fireworks must be made safe for pa-. 
triots! 

Blue-eagling of the pyrotechnic indus- 

try has led to an NRA code ruling that 


Ot Labor: Their 
First Definition 


Labor’ Relations 


National 


henceforth firecrackers may be noisy but 
must be safe. The industry itself pro- 
posed the idea. 

“Flash” fireworks, a post-war develop- 
ment, may no longer be made. They are 
the kind that go off almost as soon as 
they are ignited, often before the lighter 
can scoot to a Safe distance. The quick 
‘action is due to use of magnesium and 
aluminum chemicals in the explosive ma- 


| terial. 

, fila of a strike was at issue Sept. 1. Some 
Cfficial opinion was in favor’ of an open 
ond but make plenty ne noise anyhow. clash to clear the air. But the National 

About 90 per cent of the “flash” fire- Labor Relations — potorsoed its ll 
labor is cheap. Many manufacturers have | ; 
been sending ingredients to the Orient, Failure would mean that Tuesday morn- 
where just enough of the job was left un-|ing would find trouble and __ possible 
done to let them enter the United States | Violence in the following industries: 
as unfinished products, thus evading most| Textiles, with 400,000 present employes. 
|of the tariff charges, according to the Wool, with 150,000 employes. 
|'NRA. All the American maker had to| Silk, with 150,000 employes. — 

‘do was cover them with a bit of fancy; On the side-lines temporarily, rayon, 
tissue paper and they were ready for the | with 200,000 employes. 

market. x 
| “Flash” fireworks are credited by NRA | 
| with having caused an enormous increase — POWER TO KEEP PEACE 
Fourth of July casualties. of a means of settlement 

| brought the NLRB up against the 
| question of power. 


The basic Federal a ot to deal with 
ae ‘labor troubles is contained in the joint 
As Buyers Safeguard yecciution approved June 19, 1934, which 
gave to the President the right to create 
boards. 
—_ Code Rules on Proper) Under that law, two main grants of 
inti ‘Ski -power are made. One provides for crea- 
| Description of ‘Skins ‘tion of boards “authorized and directed 
| Gone are the days when a furrier could; to investigate issues, facts, practices, or 
_blandly pass off a rabbit fur to the shop- | activities of employers or employes in any 
per as genuine sealskin. Statistics may | controversies arising under Section 7a” of 
never reveal how many thousands of | NIRA. The second empowers these boards 
plain American jack-rabbits with a coat to conduct elections to determine who 
of dye adorned milady’s throat in the shall represent employes in collective 
guise of valuable sealskin. . | bargaining. 

To the shopper’s aid has come the NRA In the first of these powers, the NLRB 
with a brand new retail furrier’s code to thought that it saw a chance for delay. 
determine what is proper in fur names.;| It prepared to offer Sept. 1, the creation 
The rules, according to Frank C. Ash-! of a separate board of mediation to con- 
brook, Director of the Division of Fur sider grievances in the industries affected 
Resources in the Bureau of Biological | and to recommend changes. 
| Survey, are identical with those adopted But there is no power to rule on the 
at a trade-practice conference in 1928 and merits of a strike or to force postpone- 
approved by the Federal Trade Commis- | ment or settlement of any strike. 
sion. How, then, have major disputes been 

With a trade-practice conference that} avoided in the past? Why is it that 
included 90 per cent of the dyers, manu- threatening situations in the agfomobile, 
facturers and dealers all in favor of the the steel, and the coal industries were 
rules drawn up, it remained for the NRA| cleared without resort to a walk-out of 


THE THREAT OF STRIKES 
HREATENING trouble in the vast tex- 
tile industry—including cotton, wool 
and silk—promised a test of strength be- 
tween employers and employes in a major 
industry. 
Whether that test came before a Fed- 
eral board and eventually before the 
courts, or whether it came in the form 


‘Truth in Fur Names | 


GoME consternation has been caused by 


confuse customers. The rules. adopted 
state that every fur described must have 
the correct name of the fur as the last 
word of the description. The use of dye 
will force the fur sellers to state that they 
are Offering “Seal-dyed Muskrat’ or 
“Mink-dyed Marmot” for sale. Furs 
shaded or pointed will call for names 
such as “Black-dyed Fox” or “Pointed 
Fox.” An oppossum from this country 
can not be called Siberian. It will have 
to be under the name “American Oppos- 
sum.” The same holds true where the 
name of a country is used to designate a 
color, as “Sitka-dyed Fox.” 

In short, furs are going to be furs, and 
a muskrat by any other name is taboo. 


Penalizing Pirates 
Of New Hat Patterns 


NRA Code to Protect Designs 
Of Dress Trimmings 


All the ingenuity that milliners and 
dress trimmers could muster in designing 
new styles availed them little because 
competitors were quick to pirate new 
patterns. 

All the conventions and meetings that 
members of the industry could hold were 
of.no avail in stopping style snatching. 

Now, however, designers have a weapon 
to use against pirates. The NRA has 
adopted a system of registering new styles. 
Pirating will be subject to penalties under 
the code for the millinery and dress trim- 
ming braid and textile industry. 

When a new design is created, a sample 
is filed with the industry’s trade associa- 
tion. Registratioin will be granted if an 


the applicant is entitled to the protection. 


One Industry That Likes 
A Shortage of Rainfall 


Drought days are prosperity days for 
makers of the machinery used in packing 
meats, fruits and vegetables. So busy is 
this industry that NRA has granted it 
permission to work overtime until mid- 
October. It has been called upon by Uncle 
Sam to provide large quantities of pack- 
aging machinery for the packers who are 


processing food for storage, as part of the 
srought relief program. 


MODERN DETECTIVE METHODS; 


SCIENCE PLAYS LEADING ROLE 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
State problems, in which the entire na- 
tion should be interested. 

John Dillinger and some of his asso- 
ciates, through whose activities we lost 
one of our most capable Agents, were the 
recipients of paroles or pardons. I shall 
mention only briefly the bloody toll paid 
by citizens and law enforcement officers 
as the result of such abuses. 

Scan the records of many criminals, 
even superficially, and you will be as- 
tounded at the laxity exhibited by those 
responsible for their release. I do not 
say that pardons have been purchased, 
| although there have been rumors current 
to this effect. I do not know. I am quite 


‘certain, however, that some members of | 


the legal profession have been instru- 
'mental in securing favorable action in 
the matter of executive clemency for 
many confirmed criminals whose proper 
_place of abode should never have been 
'elsewhere than behind escape-proof bars. 
' Only a month or so ago, the chairman 
of a pardon and parole board of a large 
|Middle-Western Stzte made the following 
| Statement: 

| “It appears that the pendulum of jus- 
| tice and mercy has swung to the extreme 
in favor of the criminals. Probation and 
parole have become the two outstanding 
| and most valuable assets of the criminal, 
| especially the gangster and professional. 
| thing, with its sentimental appeal, but in 
| practical operation it has failed, and crime 


trades, conditions throughout the land continue | your 


to grow worse. I think neither probation 


ld be possible in crimes 


| I connot close without mentioning briefly 
those three great molders of public opinion 
—the press, the radio, and the movies— 
and their effect in the detection and ap- 
prehension of criminals. I often wonder 
just what effect their glorification of the 
criminal has upon the minds and actions 
of the youth of today. The glorification 
is sometimes as inexplicable as the maud- 
lin sympathy and morbid curiosity which 
apparently impel certain of the public to 
attend a “theatrical act” which exploits 
the family of the late John Dillinger. 
The press plays probably the greatest 
part in the detection and apprehension 
of crime. The great majority of papers 
have been above reproach, and in many 
instances have refrained from the print- 
ing of articles which might prove harmful 
to the development of investigations which 
have been in progress. But there are a 
few which insist that they be given what 
they term a “hreak” and afforded conf- 
cential information, which, if made public, 
would oftentimes completely wreck a case. 
_ In conclusion, I would like to call to 
/ your attention the necessity for adequate 
land trained State police forces through- 
out this Nation, with the collateral side, 
such as the establishment of State-wide 
teletype systems, the adoption of the use 
of radio cars, the establishment of State 
police training schools, and the setting 
up of standard methods of selection which 
will attract the better type of intelligent 
young men to the ranks of law enforce- 


ment. I suggest that you, as leaders in 
respective States, get squarely be- 


' hind such a program and see to it that 
'the development: of it is containued upon 
(an absolutely nonpolitical basis. 


investigation shows the design is new and | 


in 1934 to eliminate the misnomers that | workers? 


x ** 
PRESIDENT’S POLICY 


HE answer is that in each of those 

cases, President Roosevelt interested 
himself directly in a solution of the 
trouble. He devoted days to negotiation 
and conference, seeking a ground upon 
which differences could be composed. 

But this time it is different. The Presi- 
dent has avoided direct intervention and 
has thrown the burden of arriving at a 
settlement upon the NLRB. Since there 
is no request from either workers or em- 
ployers for an election to determine who 
Shall bargain for the employes, the re- 
maining board power is that to investi- 
gate. 

As a result there is to be an investi- 
gation of the facts in this dispute by an 
impartial agency, according to present 
plans of the Labor Board. Admittedly, 
however, the Government power to force a 
settlement does not extend beyond an in- 
vestigation, since there are no charges 
that the textile code itself is being vio- 


lated. 


Now the question is: 

Will President Roosevelt allow the 
present threatened strike to occur with- 
out demanding that the two sides bring 
their grievances to him for consideration? 

Mr. Roosevelt on Saturday had not 
given an answer. 

Se 


FOOD FOR STRIKES 


headquarters of the union in 

Washington are quiet, with little 
suggestion that a major industrial battle 
impends. Absent are all of the usual elab- 
orate. preparations for financing the 
walkouts and for meeting the subsistence 
needs of the workers. Me 

The reason for this change lies in two 
Government poiicies. 

One is the promise, made by Harry 
Hopkins, administrator of emergency re- 
lief, that no one will go hungry in this 
country. That can mean Tederal relief 
for workers on strike. (Details of this 
policy on Page 13.) 

The other is the offer by the Govern- 
ment of loans to cotton farmers at 12 
cents a pound on their cotton. This 
means that even if textile mills are closed 
and demand for cotton falls, farmers can 
be sure of a 12-cent cash return on their 
crop. 

Workers and farmers both consider 
that they are protected against disaster 
as an outgrowth of a strike. 

However, there is one basis on which 
relief would be denied strikers. That 
basis, described by Mr. Hopkins, is that 
either the NLRB or the Secretary of Labor 
rules the strike “unjustified.” He said 
that no strike as yet had received that 
designation. 

x «rk 


BLOW TO SOUTH 


Te THE South, enjoying comparative 

prosperity under high-priced cotton, 
high-priced hogs and high-priced tobacco, 
the threat of a strike suggests a major 
set-back. 

Industrial disputes have been few and 
far between in that area while other dis- 
tricts have witnessed widespread trouble. 
In the case of a textile strike, the South- 
east would be affected particularly. 

Also, the prospect of 500,000 workers 
and maybe more, leaving pay rolls, would 
bring a sharp increase in the index of un- 
employment and a sharp decline in the 
index of purchasing power. 

Employers, heavily stocked with goods in 
spite of reduction in their rate of opera- 
tion during the past three months, feel 
that they can hold out longer than the 
men. 


List of Books On Tariff 
A “COMPREHENSIVE, Classified and an- 
notated” list of references on tariff has 
just been issued by the United States 
Tariff Commission. While the main stress 
in this bibliography is on the tariff situa- 
tion in the United States, the material in- 
cluded is by no means limited to this 
country. Books, pamphlets, and period- 
icals listed furnish information on the 
more important countries of the world. 
Copies of the bibliography may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, the Government Printing Office, 

Washington, at a price of $1 each. 


OTHER CONTROVERSIES 
HE whole textile industry, wool, rayon 
and silk, as well as cotton, would have | 
been affected by the present disturbance | 
if it occured as ordered. 
But elsewhere in the country the labor | 
picture apparently has quieted consider-' 
ably.: The threatened strike of street car 
and elevated employes in Chicago did not 
develop. Strikes that had been ‘projected 
for some oil districts have not’ eventuated. | 
The strike of employes of the Kohler) 
Company of Kohler, Wis., remained un-| 
settled. At McGuffy, O., onion pickers on 
strike were involved in violence. 


For several months, however, Officials | 
have been predicting that the wave of, 
strikes would subside. They thought that 
workers and employers would quickly be- 
come educgied in the meaning of Section | 
fa of the. National Industrial Recovery | 
Act and that this section would cease to, 
be an irritant. 

Now, it appears, the increasingly quiet 
industrial situation, with employment 
contracting instead of expanding, is hav- 
ing an influence on labor sentiment. 
Aside from the threatened textile strike, 
there are few signs of other major dis- 
putes at any early time. 

x «er | 

REAT importance is attached by offi- | 

cials to the ruling of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Sept. 1, that a ma- 
jority of workers in a plant or industry 


shall have the exclusive right to bargain | ‘ A ‘ 
collectively for all of the workers. _ resent; or where, in an election, 


that i en indus | representatives have been chosen 
by a mere plurality of the votes 
trial election to determine the wishes of a 
workers with regard to representation in| cast; or where the majority group 
any dealings with employers, if more than| has taken no steps toward collective 
half of the voters favor an outside union,| bargaining, or has so abused its 
then that union will speak for all of the’ privileges that some minority group 


employes. Or if a majority favor a com=' might justly ask this board for 
pany union, then that union would speak | approximate releif.” 


for all of the workers. 
The old National Labor Board had as- 


Board Gives Interpreta- 
tion of Section 7(a) in 
Bargaining Law 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
of political democracy, which em- 
power representatives elected by the 
majority of the voters to speak for 
all the people.” 


Then, in concluding its opinion, 
the Board outlined the limits be- 
yond which it does not go in decid- 
ing issues that come before it. 

“The rule,” this decision said, 
“does not compel employes to join 
the organization representing the 
majority. It does not establish a 
closed shop, nor necessarily lead to 
a closed shop; that being a matter 
for negotiation. 

“This opinion lays down no rules 
as to which should constitute the 
proper unit as the basis for repre- 
sensation. The unit may be the 
plant. In other cases it may be 
* 


“Nor does this opinion lay down 
any rule as to what the employer’s 
duty is where the majority group 
imposes rules which exclude certain 
employes whom it purports to rep- 


| 


Bargain Rights 


Temporary Appointment 


sumed this attitude, but its position was 
undermined, when, in the automobile in- 
dustry, President Roosevelt negotiated a 
settlement on the basis of proportional. 
representation, with both minority and 
majority interests represented on a bar- | 
gaining committee. 
But, said NLRB in its ruling: 
“We have concluded that the only in-' 
terpretation of Section 7a which can give 
effect to its purposes is that the repre- 
sentatives of the majority shall constitute 
the exclusive agency for collective bar- 
gaining with the employer.” 
HREATENED now is a strike of workers | 
to carry out a Presidential order. 
When Mr. Roosevelt ordered a cut in| 
hours and a raise in wages for the cotton | 
garment industry, the industry balked and | 
threatens to resist. | 
Up has stepped the International Ladies | 
Garment Workers Union with an order 
to its members to walk out Oct. 1 if the 
employers do not carry out the White 
House ruling. 


Of Budget Bureau Head 


Daniel W. Bell, associated with the 
Treasury since 1911, is the Acting Director 
of the Budget. 

He succeeds the former Congressman, 
Budget Director Lewis Douglas, of Ari- 
zona, whose resignation was tendered to 
President Roosevelt at Hyde Park Fri- 
day, Aug. 31, and accepted. With Mr. 
Douglas’ resignation went that of his as- 
sistant director, F. W. Lowery. 

Mr. Bell has been Deputy Commissioner 
and Commissioner of Accounts and De- 
posits in the Treasury Department. His 
temporary appointment will be in addi- 
tion to his other duties. 


PWA Work Barometer 
Reaches Year’s Peak 


Employment on the public works pro-— 
gram, which has been expected to be aj} 
major cog wheel in the drive toward re- 
covery, is now nearly at its peak for this: 
year. 

About 700,000 men are being given direct | 


employment on construction sites while 


it is estimated that twice as many are. 
being given work in manufacturing in-' 
dustries which supply material for the) 
program. 

The Public Works Administration says 
employment will probably continue at 
about present levels until the end of Sep- 
tember when a decline will set it. The 
proportion of drop will be governed by the 
severity of the Winter. 

Next Spring, PWA expects public works 
employment to start rising again. How- 
ever, it is possible that the present em- 
ployment total may mark the peak of 
the entire program, Officials point out, 
as many of the major projects are now 
in full operation. 

During the life of the PWA, says Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes, it has ‘fur- 
nished employment to 1,500,000 persons, | 
exclusive of the 4,000,000 given work by 
the CWA and the 750,000 young men who 
have been enrolled in theeCivilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


EMPLOYERS’ VIEW OF DECISION 

The right of collective bargaining is 
virtually nullified by the NLRB ruling 
in the Houde case, in the belief of the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. The association’s view is that “the 
effect of the decision is that where a 
majority of employes have voted to 
bargain collectively through one or- 
ganization, all other employes are 
bound by the act of the majority.” 

In other words, the Association feels, 
an employe is deprived of the right to 
bargain collectively, guaranteed by 
the act, if he does not select the 
agency chosen by a majority of his 
fellow workers. 


Uncle Sam May Take 
Shackles Off Music 


Justice Department’s Action 
Against Alleged Monopolizers 


HERE isn’t going to be any mo- 
nopoly on music if the New 
Deal can help it. This became evi- 
dent on August 30 when Department 
of Justice attorneys went into the 
Federal District Court for the South- 
ern Disrict of New York and filed“a 
petition asking that the American 
Society of Composers, Authors & 
Publishers, Music Publishers’ Pro- 
tective Association and the Music 
Dealers’ Service, Inc., be dissolved, 
and their contracts with performers 
be cancelled. 

The Government alleges that 
these interlocking organizations have 
been monopolizing music performing 
rights. The so-called ASCAP re- 
ceives millions of dollars each year 
in copyright fees on the more than 
ene mililon compositions and titles 
for which it hold copyrights. The 
suit was filed almost on the eve of 
the begininng of the third year of 
the contracts with broadcasters un- 
der which the latter are required to 
pay 5 per cent of “net receipts” in 
addition to “sustaining” fees to the 
music association for the right to 
use the music copyrighted by it. 
The year previous the broadcasters 
paid 4 per cent of net receipts plus 
a sustaining fee, and the year before 
that, 3 per cent plus the sustaining 
fee. 

In order to prevent a_ possible 
grant of immunity from prosecu- 
tion under the anti-monopoly laws, 
to the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers and the 
Music Publishers’ Protective Asso- 


ciation, the National Association of - 


Broadcasters on August 31 request- 
ed the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration to order a suspension of fur- 
ther consideration of the Music 
Publishers’ code. 


NEW DEALERS: TAKE STOCK 
AND LIST THEIR VICTORIES 


{Continued from Page 9.) 


expected to be still larger this coming | 
winter. | 

Direct relief expenditures are now run- | 
ning at about 125 million dollars a month, 
going to the support of almost 17 million | 
persons. Each family receives on the ave | 
erage about $23 a week, up $7 from the. 
figure in May, 1933. When expenditures | 
are at their peak, as expected in the Win. | 
ter months, it is estimated that more) 
than 19 million persons will be on the re- | 
lief rolls. 

These figures are far from telling the, 
whole story of relief. In the first place. ' 
about 50 per cent additional expenditures 
are made by state and municipal author- | 
ities. There are also the private contri- | 
butions to relief, the amount of which 
can not be estimated. 


Three Forms of 
Indirect Relief 


In addition to all these are severa) 
forms of indirect relief provided by the. 
Federal Government. They consist chiefiy 
of: 

1, Employment on_ special of 
projects planned by the Federal Emer- 


gency Relief Administration, the body 
which also administers direct relief. 

2. Projects carried out under the Civil 
Works Administration, which employed at 
one time more than four million persons. 
Its activities came to an end last March 
31. 

3. The Emergency Conservation Work, 
carried on by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

Among the special types of projects 
carried out by the FERA is the creation 
of work centers in which destitute people 
have been able to support themselves at 
least partially at a cost to the Adminis- 
tration much below that required for 
their support by direct relief funds. Many 
of the people so aided have come from 
unprofitable farms, which have been pur- 
chased from tiem by the FERA and set 
aside for forestation or other non-agri- 
cultural use. Destitute teachers also have 
been employed in educating under-privi- 
leged children. 

Enrollment in the CCC camps is about 
390,000. Practically all the members are 
taken from the relief rolls and most of 
their pay goes for the support of their 
immediate families. 
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of 49.1 which prevailed in June, 1933, 
had been reduced to 28.8 in June, 1934. 
That is, the opportunities to earn 37.6 
cents an hour were reduced by nearly 
one-half. 

As a result, by June, 1934, average 
weekly wages dropped. The average 
weekly wages that went into pay en- 
velopes for that month was only 
$11.17—below the code minimum for 
the low-wage Southern mills; At no 
time have average wages reached the 
code minimum, $13, but they have 


dropped steadily since April. While 
$11.17 was an average weekly wage, 
wage earners in textile mills have 
been living on $7, $8, pony a week, in 
some cases even less. 


The Workers’ Need 
Of Organization 

The only way the textile workers 
can raise the average amount going 
into their pay envelopes is by organi- 
zation to insist upon stabilization . of 
production, proper keeping and use 
of cost accounting, constructive sales 
policies, and a voice in determining 
what proportion of the returns from 
the sale of their work shall go to 
wage earners. 


In determining a fair return for 
their worky wage earners have the 
right to counsel who can present 
their case. Their counsel] must be 
skilled in collective bargaining— 
which is a very different responsi- 
bility from that of the textile worker 
in the mill. The counsel must not 
only know the work problems in the 
individual mill, but he must know 
work in the whole industry, know the 
, industry, know how to present a case, 
and know how to get a satisfactory 
agreement with the employer. The 
union executive can perform this 
service for wage earners. ° 


Another way in which textile work- 
ers’ incomes have been reduced was 
the stretch-out. With the limitation 
on machine hours prescribed by the 
code came demand for increase in 
output per hour. Men who in 1929 
were operating from 18 to 20 looms 
are now in some instances operating 
44 to 56 looms of the same type; bai- 
tery hands who before the code were 
operating 24 batteries now operate 
42; one creeler hand in many fac- 
tories is now doing the work formerly 
done by 2; spinners formerly operat- 
ing 5 sides are now operating 6 or 7. 


Unions’ Charges of 
Low Wages and 
Over-work 


By WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor 


(THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

was the pioneer in code making. 
It was welcomed to the conference 
table by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration as a partner with the 
Government in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the National Recovery Act, 
which briefly were: To increase em- 
ployment, increase consumer buying 
power, and to prescribe fair trade 
practices. 

While the eyes of the nation were 
focused on the first code hearing in 
Washington, the textile mills were 
working overtime laying up stores of 
reserves. In the public hearing there 


| SEES CODE NULLIFIED 


—Wide World Photo 
WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor, 
Who Blames Strike On Evasion 
of NRA Principles 


was a sharp contrast between the in- 
dustry’s desire to operate profitably in 
the interest of owners.and security} All of these cases of stretch-out 
holders and its efforts to force mill!mean less employment. For those 
operatives to work at the very lowest) still employed, the pace at which they 
profit to’ themselves. must work is so great that they are 
A code was approved which gave the | Wery speedily worn out. 
industry self-government with im-| Secondly, has the textile code re- 
munity from anti-trust law and gave) lieved unemployment? In July, 1933, 
the workers a. minimum wage of $13| before the code went into effect, the 
which was reduced to $12 for South-| index of pay rolls of cotton textile 
ern workers, continuing existing cheap /| firms, reporting to the United States 
' Jabor practices for Southern mill op-| Bureau of Labor Statistics, stood ~1 
eratives. 99.5, which rose to 101.6 in August. 
Let us examine the facts in order to| When the code became effective. By 
determine whether this code realized|Jume, 1934, this index had dropped 
for workers attached to the textile | 65.3, rising slightly in July to 66.1. 


the purposes of the National| During August, unemployment for 
textile workers had become rapidly 


much worse. It is estimatec that tens 
The Pay Rate Increase of thousands of men and women in this 
And Purchasing Power 


industry have lost their jobs in the 
: th. It is plain that the cot- 
First, did the code increase the pur- | P@Sb mon 
chasing power of textile workers? In senodiis norton has failed to relieve 
March, 1933, the month of business —— 
rate was 21.4 cents. By July, 
the average hourly wage rate had Of the Workers , 
risen to 37.6 cents. At first glance; TO sum up: The textile worker 
this looks encouraging, but examine re protesting against low wages, in- 
all the facts before you decide. security of employment, denial of the 
In March, 1933, textile workers in| ‘ight to organize and bargain collect- 
cotton mills worked 54, 56, 60, and)‘Vely through union executives. 
even 70 and 80 hours per week. When, We are facing this national issue: 
the textile work week was reduced to Shall guidance of future developments 
40 hours, unless the hourly wage rate remain in the hands of industry un- 
was increased proportionately, the, der the National Recovery Admin- 
amount that went into pay envelopes | istration or shall it be transferred to 
grew smaller. ‘the Relief Administration? 
But in addition to the hours reduc- | 


THE TEXTILE TRIANGLE: 


Industrialist Sees 
A Challenge to 
NRA System 


By GEORGE A. SLOAN, 
President, Cotton Teztile Institute, 
and Chairman, Cotton Textile 
Industry Code Authority 


Inevitably, through arousing | pas- 
sions, through the loosing of the 
forces of disorder, through the crip- 
pling of whole communities in an 
industry-wide strike of the kind 
threatened in our present situation, 
the bitterest injury will be inflicted 
on the public. 

The American public is now face 
to face with the proposition of law- 


-| making by strike, not only lawmak- 


ing for the cotton textile industry, 
but for all industry. 

At the best it is industrial warfare 
and it almost inevitably runs into in- 
timidation and physical warfare. One 
of the labor organizers in this move- 
ment (Francis J. Gorman, first vice 


“PUBLIC THE VICTIM” 


—Undei wood & Underwood 
GEORGE A. SLOAN 
President of Cotton Tertile Institute, 


Who Foresees the People as 
Greatest Strike Sufferers. 


president of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America), is publicly quoted as 
saying: “I don’t want any violence 
in this strike, but if it takes violence 
to win, I believe we can produce the 
goods.” 


A Strike Against | 
The Government? 


Where directed toward securing 
Government action, a strike threat 
such as we are now experiencing is 
direct action against Government. 
Under the NRA there are some 642 
codes of fair competition. They all 
have provisions for hours and wages, 
which, like those of the cotton tex 
tile code, have had the careful con- 
sideration of labor, consumers and 
industry before approval by the Presi- 
dent. 


‘The NRA’s Curb 


About 500,000 textile workers 
had been prepared to strike last 
week. 

In the union treasury was less 
than $1,000,000 with which to carry 
on a major campaign in industrial 
warfare. Divided up, that would 
make $2 a piece for the contestants. 

How, then, could a strike of that 
magnitude be financed? 

Answer: By the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, just 
as many another strike is being fi- 
nanced in this period of industrial 
strife. 

But, it is asked, what is the basis 
for this Federal policy that pro- 
duces the tax-supported strike? 
The answer is made by Harry Hop- 
kins, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator. 


| Mr. Hopkins Explains 


The following series of questions 
and answers l1eveals a reporter ask- 
ing the questions, and Mr. Hopkins 
answering the questions: 

Reporter;— Are you making any 
plans to take care of the textile 
workers? 

Mr. Hopkins: I saw a story in 
the paper to the effect that some 
labor fellow (George L. Googe, 
southern representative of the 
American Federation of Labor) 
said we were going to, and he was 
certainly not authorized to make 
any such statement. We are cer- 
tainly not underwriting any of 
these strikes. There is no change 
in policy on that. 

Q. What is the basis for giving 
relief? . 

A. Whether a person is really in 
need, and whether the National La- 
bor Relations Board or Miss Per- 
kins (Secretary of Labor) declares 
the strike unjustified. 

Q@. Has any strike ever been de- 
eclared unjustified? 

A. Not since I have been here. 
(Mr. Hopkins came with creation 


of FERA.) 
Q. Suppose they say.it is unjus- 
tified? 
. A. Then we would not extend re- 
ef. 


Hungry to Be Fed 


Q. Suppose it takes several weeks 
to find out if a strike is justified 
or not. 

A. Then if those people are hun- 
gry and in need of relief, we would 
extend relief. 

Q. If the strikers are hungry will 
your people see that they are fed? 

A. It depends on the merits of 
each case. 

Q. Did they (the textile union 
heads) discuss this or take it up 
with you? 

A. No. 

Q. How about Alabama, where 
they are already on strike? - 

A. If you think it is news and 
you are interested, I can restate 
our policy on this. I caw para- 
phrase it for you. Our belief of- 
ficials are supposed to take care 
of people who are in need. They 
are’ neither required, nor should 
they be compelled, to determine 
the merits of a strike. There are 
other agencies, created by the 
Government, to determine those 
things, and until the NLRB or Miss 
Perkins determines that a strike 
is unjustified, they will care for 
people on the basis of need, and 
the relief officials are not to set 
themselves up as judges of the 
merits of any strike. 


ae Budget Adequate 4 


Q. Would taking care of strikers 
throw your budget out of balance? 


A. No. That is not the problem. - 


In this case, I simply resent the 
idea of anyone like this man (A. 
F, of L. Representative Googe) 
committing me in advance to any- 
thing. I will decide that. 


Q. The NRA said that this in-— 


Shall the Government Feed Strikers? 


dustry is not in a position to raise 
wages. Would that have any bear- 
ing on your feeling as to whether 
the strike was justified or not? 

A. It would not. 


Q. What is the situation in Ala- 
bama? I understand they are get- 
ting relief in some places there,’ 
and not in others. 

A. I did not knowsthat there had 
been any discrimination. I would 
be glad to know if there was any. 
Now, on the whole, it seems to me 
that the policy followed on strikes, 
up to the present, has worked 
pretty well. There have been very 
few complaints about it. Of course, 
I think there are very few strikes 
in this country. It is surprising to 
me that there have not been more. 


| The Past Program | 


Q. During every strike, the strik- 
ers have received Federal aid? 

A. I think that is probably true, 
if you put it down as being people 
whom investigation showed were in 
need of relief. 


Q: Do you distinguish between a 
man who gives up his job to strike 
and a man who cannot get a job? 

A. No. Except for the qualifica- 
tion I just referred to, when the 
NLRB or the Secretary of Labor 
states a strike is unjustified. 

Q. Suppose they are silent on 
that point? 

A. Then we would make no dis- 
tinction. 

Q. Would you comment on the 
charge that your policy has en- 
couraged strikes? 

A. My only comment is that I do 
not believe it. I think our policy, 
in the main, has received the sup- 
port of the country. The difficulty 
comes when a man like this, in ad- 
vance of a strike and apparently in 
order to gain support, draws the in- 
ference and implication that this 
man (Mr. Googe) does. 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT 


Rebuking Uncle Sen 
For Feeding Strikers 


Industrial Warfare 


“An invitation to industrial warfare 
and strife.” 

“No distinction is made between re- 
fusal to work and involuntary idle- 
ness.” 

In these words, representatives of 
industry expressed their chagrin at 
the Federal policy of feeding strikers 
along with other persons who would 
go hungry without help. 


Said the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in a message to Harry Hop- 
kins, FERA administrator: 


“The furnishing of financial aid by 
the Government to individuals who 
deliberately refuse to continue in the 
employment of private industry not 
only imposes an undue and indefens- 
ible burden upon he great body of tax- 
payers who are called upon by the 
Government to supply funds for such 
purposes, but is in effect an invitation 
to the representatives of organized 
minorities to engage in wholesale and 
perhaps universal promotion of in- 
dustrial warfare and strife.” 


approved by the President. The em- 
ployes in this industry have benefited 
under the NRA more than. the em- 
ployes of any other industry. 

We cannot amend the code under 


threat of industrial warfare. The in-' 
stitution. of sugh warfare is an at- 
tempted substitution of force for the 
orderly processes of the NIRA. This. 
is the fundamental principle involved 


in the present crisis and we believe it 


is entitled to the support of the Gov-. 
ernment and the public. 
| 
On the ‘Stretch-out’ | 

There have been some wholly ir- 
responsible statements as to the tech- 


nical problem of the work-load, or so- 
called “‘stretch-out.” Here again this 
problem is taken care of by the provi- 


sions of our code as this question of, 
so-called “stretch-out” was given | 
careful consideration at the time of’ 
its formulation. A board was estab-. 
lished by the Government under the 


The Government, the public and) cotton textile code for studying and. 


these questions: 

1. Is a strike of this nature a proper 
part of the machinery of law-mak- 
ing? 

2. Is it in the interest of the public 
that consideration be given to amend- 
ing a law under a threat of force? 

I think I know what the public’s 
answer will be. 


Benefits of Code 


To Employes 


In the face of this threatened gen- 
eral strike, the Cotton Textile Code 


Above is a summary of an ad- | Authority must stand firmly under 


tion forced by the code, mill manage-| dress delivered by Mr. Green Aug. 'Code No. 1, negotiated through gov- 


ments have further reduced the work 
hours, so that the average work week’ Broadcasting Company. 


the 682 industries are now faced with! gealing with 


| 


| 


these technical prob-' 


The right of employes to collective | 
bargaining through representatives of | 
their own choosing is guaranteed By 
our code. * * * We believe that 
the individual companies of the in-| 
dustry are complying with the law, | 
but if not, individual violations have | 
been and will be dealt with by Gov-. 
ernment agencies existing for that’ 
purpose. | 

Despite extravagant claims of the) 
union officials, no audited figures of, 
union membership have ever been dis- | 
closed and I am confident that the 


'paid membership of cotton textile em- | 


29 over a network of the National |ernmental agencies, including con-! nloyes in the United Textile Workers 


sumer and labor representation, and amounts to no more than 15 per cent | 


The Pro and Con of the Textile Dispute 


[Continued from Page 1] 
that the Government would make a 
study of the wage and hour situation 
looking toward higher pay and a 
shorter work week for the employes. 

This study, when completed con- 
cluded that an increase in wages to 
workers could not be supported by 
factual or statistical evidence of the 
ability of the industry to bear it, for 
three reasons. 

One was that increased costs could 
not be passed along to the consumer 
without lessening demand for goods 
and cutting down jobs. 


The second was that the margin 


trust laws. That getting together in- 
volved some control over prices and 
come control over methods of opera- 
tion to prevent child labor, wage cut- 
ting and unregulated operation of ma- 
chinery. 

Second, it gave labor a minimum 
| wage at $12 a week in the South and 
|$13 a week in the North based on 40 
hours of work a week. Also it gave 


labor the right to organize, and prom- 
‘ised control of the “stretch-out” by 


‘which one worker is forced to tend an 


| increasing number of machines. 
Third, it set up a Cotton Textile In- 


at pre-code levels, and rates of wages 
paid more skilled workers are being 
pushed down toward the minimum. 

4. Section 7a of the NIRA is being 
ignored, with hundreds of workers 
discharged for activities in labor- or- 
ganizations. 

5. The Cotton Textile Industrial Re- 
lations Board is ineffective and em- 
ployer dominated with the result that 
labor has lost faith in its usefulness. 
Despite hundreds of complaints no 
adjustments have been ordered by this 
board in the “stretch-out” matter. 


The Employers’ Side 


‘ity of the workers in the industry or 
that it speaks for any large body of 
workers: 


| Toward Harmony 

| The theory on which codes of fair 
| eg for industry were based is 
that the interests of workers and em- 
ployers really are the same. Sup- 
plied with the machinery for coopera- 
tion they were supposed to work to- 
gether to further the progress of the 
industry. Questions in dispute were 
to be adjusted by the agencies of gov- 
ernment supplied for that purpose. 


In practice, labor contends that the 


| 


| 


cf the more than 400,000 employes in; the larger body of employes who do 


cotton mills. 


not belong to the United Textile 
We must assume that it is not the | Workers to be coerced into such af-' 


purpose of the Government to require | filiations. 


And said Henry I. Harriman, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States: 


guish between those who are out of 
work without their own volition and 
those who are out of work of their 
own free will, through strike. 

“It has been suggested that relief 
would not be extended in an ‘unjusti- 
fied’ strike, if ruled unjustified by the 
Labor Board. There is no authority 
for any Federal Agency to say wheth- 
er a strike is unjustified or not, and if 
there were, it would be impossible for 


issue without full time for careful 
study.” 

The number and temper of protests 
received by Mr. Hopkins since he out- 
lined the basis on which strikers 
would be fed by the Government, led 
him to announce that he was consid- 
ering a radio talk to describe the 
'Government’s position. 


The FERA Policy Called Aid to - 


“The FERA has refused to distin-: 


the Government to reach a fair decis- | 
ion on merits of such a complieated - 


To the 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS— 


Who Joined Us During the Week of Aug. 27 and Who Are 
Receiving Their First Copy of The United States News 


The purpose of The United States ‘News is to present each week a comprehen- 
sive review and analysis of the activities of government. 


The news articles are prepared under rigid instructions to our staff to gather 
all phases of controversial questions and to explain them impartially. 


The signed articles, whether by goverment officials or persons outside of 
‘publie life, represent the viewpoint of their respective authors and the mere 
publication by us of their views does not in any way commit this publication to 


those views. 


Read These Original Features Each Week 


(They appear in no other publication) 


1. TOMORROW—A LOOK AHEAD— 
This is intended to be an intimate survey 
of the present-day situation with an eye to 
It is designed to tell you what 
to expect and what to prepare for. 
put in “Washington letter” form this kind 
of information would cost many times the 
subscription price of The United States 
News.) This is to be found on page one. 


2. THE STATE OF THE UNION TO- 
DAY.—This is a brief summary for the 
busy reader brought up to the minute, 
and gives a quick picture of national af- 
fairs of the week immediately preceding 
It is brought up to date 
as of noon on Saturday immediately pre- 


the future. 


its publication. 


ceding its receipt by you. 


3. THE STORY OF 
DENT’S 


in the White House. 


WEEK—So much 
taches to what the President himself does 
that we devote these two columns every 
week to a story of the sequence of events 
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(if 


THE PRESI- 
interest at- 


articles on foreign affairs or to digest the 
many cablegrams that come from different 
parts of the world. 
is saved for you and a summarized analysis 
is made of the whole international scene. 


5. THE PERSONAL SIDE OF WASH- 
INGTON—A human interest study each 
week of the life of the national capital. 


6. WHO’S WHO IN GOVERNMENT— 
Every week we present essential biographi- 
cal facts helping you to become acquainted 
with the new officials appointed to large 
responsibilities in the New Deal. 


7. ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETA- 
TION BY DAVID LAWRENCE—So much 
of the material emanating from govern- 
ment which we _ publish 
columns is necessarily clothed with the 
point of view of people in government 
that we present on the back page of every 
issue an appraisal by David Lawrence 
based upon more than a quarter of a 


In this feature, time 


in our news 


| 
| 
| 


dustrial Relations Board to deal with It is an interesting 


available for payment of wages had! 


been squeezed between falling prices. 


of finished goods and rising prices of 
raw materials. 

The third was that increased costs 
could not be absorbed by the indus- 
try, for even present costs were re- 


difficulties that arise beween the man- 
agement and the employes on ques- 
tions of collective bargaining, of the 
“stretch-out” and of wages and hours 
ef labor. After the threatened strike 
last June, textile workers were ac- 


corded membership 6n the industrial 
— in Ae use of some working relations board, and on the Labor Ad- 
Code Ent the Piot -visory Board of the NRA. 
wed code. is over the second and third of 
the of manufecturin ~~~? | these functions that the present clash 
& had risen i, occurring 
to an extent that jeopardized con-' 
sumption, thereby forcing curtailment | Labor’s Viewpoint 
of operations and lowered wages. | Labor’s contentions as outlined by 
A 25 per cent curtailment of ma-| Francis J. Gorman, vice president of 
chine operation then was authorized the union are that: 
to run for three months, or until Aug. 1. As a result of the 25 per cent 
25. That period now is over and,machine curtailment, wages were cut 
manufacturers are entitled to operate under the minimum with the average 
at full time. for the industry $10.86 per week and in 
That brings the situation down to some sections the rate was from $7.40 


But employers take a different view 
of the situation. George H. Sloan, 
Chairman of the Cotton Textile Code 
Authority, says that: 


1. The machinery of the code has 
been used effectively both to temper 
competition and to protect labor. 

2. The textile workers have been 
kenefited more under their code than 
have the workers of any other indus- 
try. The curtailment of operating 
time, now ended, really prevented 
wholesale shutdowns and _ really 
checked an even greater loss in wages. 

3. No amendments can be made in 
the textile code under the threat of 
industrial warfare. Normally, code 
machinery is available to deal with 
such problems as the “stretch-out.” 

4. The right of collective bargaining 
is guaranteed by the code. Individual 
companies are complying with the 


the present. It raises the question of | to $9.50 a week. 
just what part the code machinery’ 2. The “stretch-out” 
has played in meeting the industry’s'to put an unbearable work load on 


problems. ‘employes in an effort to cut produc-. 
First, it permitted the industry to tion costs. 
get together without fear of the anti-| 


has been used | 


\ 


4 


law in this respect. Individual viola- 


tions have been and will be dealt with 
by government: agencies existing: for 
that purpose. 


textile code, at least, is operated in' 


the interests of the employer, that its 
labor provisions are not enforced and 
that gains promised the workers have 
not been realized. ‘| 


But, point out the NRA officials, | 
progress toward harmony between) 
management and labor has_ 
made through the codes. To force. 
cooperation and harmony pre-sup-_ 
poses a power that the present law. 
does not carry. In effect it suggests, 
a much more powerful state than this 
nation has been willing to accept. It’ 
would be one that could order labor | 
ts abide by government decisions, or 
to order capital to do the same. 

A Pre-Code Weapon 

Thus industry gets back to the, 
strike-—the pre-code weapon—as the) 
instrument for settling disputes. 

General Johnson, Senator Robert F. | 
Wagner, and Frances Perkins, Secre-. 
tary of Labor, all have argued that. 


under NRA strikes have become un- | 
necessary. Recent experience raises’ 
' _ 5. There is nothing to show that the 

3. Earnings in the industry are now the textile union represents a major-! right 


question of whether they are | 


story of the work of the most important 
personality in government today. 


4. THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS— 
Most people do not have time to read long 


READ these and other articles and fea- 
tures of The United States News. 
spend an hour of one evening a week in the 
reading of The United States News you 
will find that you have a better-than-aver- 


affairs. 


If you 


Circulation Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


century’s experience with governmental © 
Whether you agree with the 
David Lawrence analysis or not you will 
agree that it is usually an interesting pre- 
sentation of current problems. 


age understanding of national affairs. 

If you like The United States News we 
would appreciate it if you would commend 
it to your friends or send us the names of 
those to whom we may write. 
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FINANCE 


Federal Effort For Stability 
In the Financial Markets 


Mr. Morgenthau’s Speech and Its Effect on 


Bonds—Currency War Feared as Pound Falls 


THE American Government last 

week was seeking to bring stabil- 
ity to troubled financial and commer- 
cial markets around the world. Every 
major Government action was on the 
Side of offsetting troublesome trends 


or influences. 

x k 
Most important of the Govern- 
~~ ment’s actions in this respect was 
a radio address on Aug. 29 of Secre- 


tary of the Treasury Henry Morgen-: 


thau, Jr.. His address was the first 
detailed accounting by an administra- 
tive official of the Government’s fi- 
nancial position. 

It came at a time when the dollar 
and the outstanding issues of Federal 
securities had been subjected to pe- 
riodic slumps. This current weak- 
ness in Government credit threatened 
to embarrass the Government in its 
Sept. 15 financing. The fact that the 
Secretary made his address under 


these circumstances should be kept in| States left the gold standard, and the) 


mind in appraising it. 

In essence his speech was an at- 
tempt to show that, to counterbalance 
the ever-mounting total of Govern- 
ment emergency expenditures, the 
Government is obtaining a store of 
realizable assets in the form of loan 
collateral and paper profit on dollar 
devaluation. In so far as it was ef- 
fective, this approach tended to dis- 
pel some of the uneasiness about the 
Government’s financial position. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau’s promise to make 
monthly reports on the realizable as- 
sets held by the Treasury can be 
nothing but helpful. 


| SINCE the night of the Secretary’s 


| speech none of the sudden sags 


‘which previously had disturbed the | 
‘bond market ang the value of fhe dol-_ 


lar have developed. The immediate 
reaction was a strengthening of the 


markets highly pleasing to the Treas- 


ury. 
x*x* 

ALMOST immediately, however, 

world economics took another 
shift which, although the Government 
did nothing about it overtly during 
the past week, may soon force the 
Treasury once more into the position 
of trying to bring tranquility to trou- 
bled markets. The English pound 
started falling rapidly in value. 
| Three years ago when Great Brit- 
,ain left the gold standard her cur- 
rency cheapened until the pound, 
formerly worth $4.86, was quoted only 
a little above $3. Then the United 


dollar fell in value until the pound 
was quoted well above $5. 


Last week’s slump in the pound was" 
a repetition of what occurred in 1931 


when Great Britain left the gold 
standard. 
garded as a temporary boon in world 


trade, and observers claim that the. 
movements up and down cf the .dol- | 
lar and the pound since 1931 fore-| 
tell a currency war between the two, 
If this is not to be, te 
United States must do something in 
the monetary field comparable to the 
Morgenthau speech in the budget 


nations. 


field. 


| Rapid Advance 


of Government 


—In Electric Power Field 


PWA Allots 190 Million Dollars for Public Projects; Helps 


53 Municipalities to 


Build Power Plants 


Spearhead of the advance toward public | they are not in a position to reduce rates . 
ownership of electric power utilities is the | to compete with the Government, they | 


PWA, which has set aside over 190 million 
dollars to build power facilities competing 
with privately owned systems. 


Already in 1932, municipal electric 
plants outnumbered privately owned plants 
by about 10 per cent. But these plants 
were small, and generated only about one- 
twentieth of the current produced in the 
country. 

The .activities of the PWA, and of the 
TVA, have radically changed the picture. 


In the first place, loans and grants to- 
taling 44 million dollars have been made 
to 44 municipalities now served by private 
plants to construct publicly owned sys- 
tems. This money may be used to con- 
struct new plants in competition with ex- 
isting private plants. The owners of the 
latter may, of course, sell their facilities 
to the municipalities rather than face 
competition. These plants will increase 
the number of municipal plants by about 
3 per cent and probably increase their 
power capacity by a much larger percent- 
age. A total of 44 additional grants have 
been made to improve or enlarge munici- 
pal plants already in operation. 


Five Gigantic 
Federal Projects 


But of far zgreater importance in ex- 
panding the amount of power produced by 
public agencies is the financial aid which 
the PWA has given to five gigantic Fed- 
eral projects. Money alloted to them by. 
the PWA totals about 146 million dollars, 
although their total cost is scheduled to 
come to more than twice this sum. If the 
estimated cost of the six dams planned by 
the TVA is addéd, the total bill exceeds 
half a billion dollars. 

The five projects being construed with 
PWA funds are as follows: 

1. Boulder Dam on the Colorado River. 

2. Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri River 
in Montana. 

3. Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River, 42 miles upstream from Portland, 
Oregon. 

4. Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia 
River, 75 miles west of Spokane, Wash. 

5. The Casper-Alcova Project on the 
North Platte River in Wyoming. 

The total power which these dams will 
add to the nation’s supply is estimated 
at a little less than 5,000,000 horsepower, 
of which about two-fifths will be avail- 
able all year round. 


Program to Double 
Hydroelectric Power 


Add to the above the power which will 
be available from the seven dams in the 
TVA program, of which one is finished 
and two are now being constructed. TVA 
hopes to develop 2,000,000 horsepower, of 
which a little less than half can be used 
throughout 12.months a year. 

The grand total of power expected from 
both PWA and TVA projects comes to 
more than 17.000,000 horsepower, which is 
about half the hydroelectric power now 
available. 


say, because they pay taxes amounting to. 
In the’ 
outcome of this controversy, some 8 mil- | 


two-fifths of their net income. 


lion investors have a financial stake. On 
the other hand, over 25 million families 
have an interest in cheap electricity. 


Another result of the Government's 
power program as now going forward is to 
increase the proportion of water-power 
electricity, which is now about one-third 
of the total. Water-vpower electricity does 
not require the use of fuel. So the coal 
miners and transportation companies sec 
a threat to their interests. 


Methods in Selling 
Federal Power 


The method by which the Government | 


will dispose of the surplus power which 
it is creating is not completely worked 
out. The committee of the PWA which 
is now engaged in formulating a proposed 
national power policy may have important 
recommendations on this point. Never- 
theless a considerable amount of power 


has already been disposed of under con-— 


tract. 


der Dam has been contracted for with 
both private and public bodies at a com-. 
petitive price. These contracts were made 
prior to 1933. 

The TVA, however, has adopted a more 
aggressive policy. It has already dis- 
posed of all its power now available by 
offering it, not at a competitive price, but 
at a price far below that being paid, 
and insisting that the low price be passed 
on to consumers. Over 50 communities 
are now using its current, and officials 
of the TVA say that its low rate policy 
is abundantly justified by the increased 
per capita use of the current. Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, Chairman of the TVA, hopes 
to recover the entire capital cost of the 
power system within 25 years of opera- 
tion even at the low rates charged. His 
system, of course, does not pay taxes. 
The exact effect of this advantage has 
not Das been worked out in dollars and 
cents. 


Allocation of Costs. 
To Power Production 


Although the total cost of the Govern- 
ment power projects is estimated to cross 
the half-billion dollar line, this total is 
not all properly chargeable to power costs. 
There are certain large offsets to be made. 
This is due to the fact that a number of 
the projects will improve navigation. The 
Bonneville Dam, for example, will make 
the Columbia River navigable 44 miles 
farther upstream. Other projects will 
serve to control floods. Thus the Fort 
Peck Dam will regulate the flow of the 


Missouri River and greatly reduce, if not | 


eliminate, the annual losses due to floods. 
Soa cert&in proportion of the cost of the 
projects belongs in navigation and flood 
control accounts. 

But the question of the size of this off- 
set is a difficult one, and it promises to be 


It isn’t half the total of all the coun- 


try’s power though, because most of the | 


power used in the United States is gen- 
erated by steam with the use of 
gas or oil as fuel. The: new 
prospect is about 15 per cent 
ent total power capacity. 
Although the Government’s electrifica- 


a@ serious surplus. 


operation profitable. 
Opposing Views 
On Surplus Power 


But representatives of the private in- 
dustry are not enthusiastic about this 
answer. It means, they say, the deferring 
of returns on their capital, for which they 
are obliged to pay a higher rate than is 
the Government. Moreover, to defer re- 
turns on their indebtedness might easily 
bring on bankruptcy. And in any case, 


‘that means low rates. 

tion program will require 5 or more years | panies won’t want it se 
to complete, spokesmen both for the Gov-| 
ernment and for private companies realize | 
that this large increase in power creates | 
The Government’s; PWA Funds 
answer, as expressed by officials of the| 
PWA and TVA, is that lower rates will | 


build up a market which will shortly make | 


& bone of contention for many years to 
come. 


| The larger amount charged to naviga- | 
tion and flood control, the smaller will 
coal, appear the cost of the power development. 
power in| And the smaller this cost is, the lower will | 
of the pres- | be the book cost of the current generated. 


Consumers will want the cost low because 


t so low because 
that will look to them like unfair com- 
petition. 


For Municipal Plants 


PWA funds advanced for the construc- 
tion of electric power plants are made to 
public bodies only. One apparent excep- 
tion is a grant of 412 million dollars to 
the Colorado River Company for building 
a dam and power plant at Austin, Tex. 
In this case, however, the Company grant- 
ed to the PWA the right to name a ma- 
jority of the Board of Directers and to 
control the disposition of profits. ' The 
project is to be turned over by the Com- 
pany to a Power Authority when such a 
body is created by the Texas legislature. 


In some instances, plants ccnstructed 


A cheap currency is re- 


Sale of current to be generated at Boul- | 


Competing com-_ 
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|S Saeeaenaasen activity remained at low levels of last few weeks. Immediate 

business news not encouraging except that production of electric 
power was maintained at a relatively high rate during August influenced 
perhaps by demands in the drought 


area. 
+ 


Retail trade reported steady. 


AUTO PRODUCTION DECLINES 
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poris estimates August output at 
at this time of year. 


CARLOADINGS SHOW FURTHER LOSS 


UTOMOBILE production declined on downward trend, recession during 
the week brought estimated output down to 52,400 units. 


Cram’s Re- 
15 per cent below July, about the same 


as the production during August, 1933. Recession greater than usual even 4 


+ 


80 


| 


| 


total was 42,842 cars less than in 
week in 1932. 


L_OADINGS of revenue freight in week ended Aug. 18 (latest shown on 
chart) totaled 600,564 cars, decrease of 1,966 from week before. Week's 


1933 but 82,124 cars more than in same 


+ 


| STOCK PRICES MOVE UPWARD 


the preceding three weeks. 


are issued by the Bureau of 


merce. 


by municipalities with PWA funds will 
supply current to surrounding municipali- 
ties, rural lines and commercial users. 
Examples are the plants to be built at 
Columbus, Nebr., and Greenwood County, 
Ss. C. 


List of Places 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


Getting Public Plants 

The following list gives the names of | 
all non-Federal public bodies to which | 
the PWA has allotted funds for con-| 
structing power systems and shows the 
amount of each allotment. In each com- 
munity listed electric power is already 
available from private companies. The 
funds may be used to build competing 
plants if the private companies do not sell 
their properties to the municipalities. In 
case they do sell, the allotment returns 
to the PWA: 


ALABAMA — Decatur, $350,000; Flor- 
ence, $436,000; Sheffield, $230,000; Tus- 
cumbia, $130,000; Waterloo, $8,100. 

ALASKA—Seward, $118,000. 

COLORADO—Fort Collins, $738,000. | 

GEORGIA—Augusta, $1,250,000. 

ILLINOIS—Centralia, $477,000; 
Chicago, $382,000. 

INDIANA — Tipton, 
Haute, $20,000. 

IOWA — Independence, $18,400; Iowa 
City, $917,000; Sibley, $26,000. 

KANSAS — Anthony, $15,000; Burling- 
ton, $145,000; Salina, $6,000. 

KENTUCKY—Middlesboro, $328,000. 

LOUISIANA—Alexandriay $250,000. 

ASSACHUSETTS (for State Hos- 
pitals)—Belmont, $16,100; Boston, $120,- 
000; Bridgewater, $33,000; Harding, $62,- 
500; Norfolk, $19,000; Northampton, $10],- 
000; Waltham, $1,500. 

MICHIGAN—Allegan, $410,000; Menom- 
'inee, $803,000; Morenci, $146,000. 

MINNESOTA — Austin, $46,000; Saint 
Cloud, $1,229,000; Wheaton, $5,700. 

MISSOURI—California, $145,000; Con- 
cordia, $47,000; Kennet, $150,000; Laclede, 
$14,000; La Plata, $100,000; Trenton, 
$315,000. 

NEBRASKA — Columbus, 
Gothenburg, $7,500,000. 

NEW JERSEY—Camden, $6,000,000. 

NEW YORK — Auburn, $319,000; El- 
mira, $162,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Fayetteville, $35,- 
0 


North 
$170,000; Terre, 


$7,300,000; 


0. 

OKLAHOMA—Cushing, $350,000; Hom- 
iny, $150,000. 

RHODE ISLAND—Wallum Lake State 
Hospital, $4,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenwood Coun- 
ty, $2,767,000. 

TENNESSEE—Knokxville, $2,600,000. 
TFEXAS—Austin (Colorado River Com- 
pany), $4,500,000; Pecos, $2,600,000. 
VIRGINIA—Culpeper, $160,000. 

Total, $44,225,300. 


There is a reward coming to those. 
electric appliance manufacturers 
have cooperated with the TVA by making, 


ee prices advanced moving out of the narrow range that marked 


Turnover was 4,081,000 shares compared 
with 3,169,000 in week before. Averaged price rose to $81.17 from $78.83. 
Some stocks showed best gains since June. 


1935 


1934 


STEEL OUTPUT AT LOW LEVELS 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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oo output for week was 21 per cent of capacity, new low level for 

Production at lowest point since bank holiday in March, 1933, 
when output was about 15 per cent of capacity. Demand is absent for 
consumers are not afraid of any carly price advances. Industry pins hopes 


year. 


on the Autumn, 
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DEMAND FOR COAL SLACKENS 
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OFT coal production still at low level. 

noted on chart) daily output as estimated by the Bureau of Mines 
was 962 thousand tons compared with 963 thousand in preceding week. 
General slackening of activity in comsuming industries lessens current de- 


In week ended Aug. 18 (latest 


mand. 
COMMODITY PRICE INDEX GOES UP 
100 
Bo 
60 


40 


the week before. 


SHER’S index of wholesale commodity prices, based on 100 as average 
for 1926, moved up sharply, advancing to 78.5 as compared with 77.9 
This is the highest average of any week since 1939. 
Lowest so far in 1934 was 72 early in January. 
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- BOND PRICES AVERAGE HIGHER 


60 


ACsavess in bond market much greater than in week before. Govern- 
Corporation bonds advanced slightly. Total 

trading was’$72,180,000 par value compared with $64,740,000 in preceding 

week. Average price of 40 domestic issues up to $93.25 from $92.56. 


ment bonds were lower. 


Foreign and 
for the years 1923-1925 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


except where otherwise 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-order. The registration follows: 

August 27, 1934 


SAN JOSE WATER WORKS, San Jose, Calif., a 
California corporation organized Oct. 24, 1931, 
as @ successor tO a company o1 the same 
hame; supplying water to domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial consumers in San 
Jose and adjacent territory in Santa Clara 
County. “The coinpany expects to issue first 
mortgage S per cent convertible sinking 
fund bonds, dated August 1, 1934, and ma- 
turing August 1, 1994, in the principal 
amount ot $1,187,000 and 37,984 snares of 
common stock available for the exercise of 
conversion rights attaching to the bonds at 
an initial conversion price of $31.25 in prin- 
cipal amount of bonds for each share of com- 
mon stock. The ponds are to be offered at 
not more than 105 per cent of the principal 
amount and accrued interest, or a total of 
$1,433,350. This amount, together with the 
total initial conversion price of the common 
the total aggregate issue to §$2,- 

3,350. 


Estimated preceeds to be raised by the sale 
of the bonds is $1,068,300, part of which is to 
be applied in final payment to this cor- 
poration’s predecessors in respect of balance 
of consideration for properties, and part of 
which is to be deposited with the trustee 
under the original indenture securing the 
bonds and may be withdrawn for future 
additions, betterments and extensions. 


CANADIAN GOLD & METALS MINING COM- 
PANY, LTD., 330 Bay Street, Toronto, a 
Canadian corporation organized July 10, 1934, 
to invest in gold and other metal mining 
and allied businesses, proposing to offer 4,- 
525,000 shares of capital stock at $2.50 each, 
or a total of $11,312,500, and 2,262,500 shares 
of capital stock reserved for warrants at a 
proposed maximum offering price of $3 a 
share, as well as such additional capital 
shares or scrip representing interest therein 
issuable on the exercise of such warrants, 
making a grand total offering of $18,100,000. 

A warrant will entitle its holder on or after 
Jan. 1, 1935, and not later than Dec. 31, 1940, 
to purchase scrip of the issuer represent- 
ing one-fourth capital share at certain rates. 
The proceeds will be used for expenses and 
for investment in accordance with charter 
powers of the issuer. 

Loring R. Hoover & Company, Inc., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. is the underwriter. The 
United States agent is Canadian Gold & 
Metals Mining Company, Inc., 1706 First Na- 


low-cost models. It may be explained as 
follows: 

The Blank Company has made an elec- 
tric refrigerator approved by the TVA 
and selling at a specially low price. Buy- 
ers have been helped in purchasing by a 
loan from TVA’s child, the Electric Farm 
and Home Authority. Now the other mod- 
els of refrigerators made. by the Blank 
Company may be sold under the same 
financing terms despite the fact that the 
price and profits to the company are 
higher. 


tional Bank Building, Baltimore. 

@ company’s present policy is to invest 
at least 70 per cent of its capital and paid-in 
surplus in listed shares or other listed se- 
curities of corporations or associations in the 


mining field, and to invest at least 50 pers} 


cent of its capital and paid-in surplus in 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart — 
for week ended August 25, where available. 


{Federal Trade Commission 


Halts Proposed Stock Issue 


Lack of certain information on its regis- 
tration statement led to a stop order 
against a proposed stock issue of Bell 


dividend-paying or interest-bearing market- | 


able securities. Among officers are: John W. 
Hobbs, president, and Claude R. Anderson, 
secretary-treasurer, both of Toronto, Canada. 


RATION, Wilmington, Del., a Delaware cor- 
poration organized July 6, 1934, to manutac- 
ture and market non-skid tire chains, and 
proposing to issue 200,000 shares Class A 
common stock at $1 a share. Estimated net 
proceeds of $140,000 will be used for ma- 
chinery, equipment, material, advertising, 
operating fund and reserve. A commission of 
30 per cent will be paid on sales. The com- 
pany expects to carry on its business in 
Connecticut, Ohio and California. Among 
officers are: Jason S. Conley, president and 
treasurer, and O. W. Dale, secretary, both 
of Inglewood, Calif. 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR HOLDERS 
OF J. P. ALLEN & CO. FIRST MORTGAGE 
LEASEHOLD 6!2 PER CENT SERIAL GOLD 
BONDS, 813 Union Building, New Orleans, 
calling for deposit of $285,000 of the above 
bond issue out of an original issue of $350,- 
000, the original issuer having been J. 
Allen & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., a wholesale and 


retail dealer in women’s cloaks, skirts and | 
nds have been in default since | 


. Suits. The bo 
Jan. 1, 1933, and the purpose of calling them 
for deposit is to obtain concerted action of 


the bondholders in readjusting or reorganiz- | 
Members of the committee | 
are: Harry G. Thompson, C. Weis, Robert | 


ing the issue. 


R. Wolfe and Wilfred G. Gehr, all of New | 
Orleans. 
PENINSULAR REFINING CORPORATION, 


Tampa, 
ized March 5, 1934, ‘‘to refine crude petroleum 
into merchantable products; to sell and dis- 


tribute its refined products to the trade, and 


NATIONAL NON-SKID TIRE CHAIN CORPO-_ 


| 


Rose Industries,Inc., of Dover, Del., the 
Federal Trade Commission announced 
Aug. 30. The company planned an issue 
to be sold for $250,000. It was organized 
to manufacture fountain pens. 


approximately $8,000,000" annual sales, with- 
out adding to the present equipment, ac- 
cording to the registration statement. 


*The only sales of stock made to others 
than the public will be the sale of 49,800 
Shares Class A stock to three officers at $l 
@ share in liquidation of the company’s in- 
debtedness to them to the extent of $49,800. 


Gross proceeds of the sale to the public is 
estimated at $359,375; net proceeds, $309,375. 
Estimated .proceeds to be raised from the 
sale will be used as working capital and to 
develop the corporation's new food product 
known as Vitamix, and for general corporate 
purposes. Officers are: Samuel Green, presi- 
dent; Herman Green, vice president and 
treasurer, and Eli Green, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Fla., a Delaware corporation organ-| tion committee are: Joshua Morrison, New | 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 25 Broad- 


P.| way, New York, calling for deposit of 61, per 
Trust Bonds, | 


| cent Guaranteed Collateral 
dated May 1, 1928, and July 15, 
| 8 East 4ist Street, New York City, in the 
' principal amount of $2,041,500. The original 


ond mortgages on single and multiple 
family dwellings in several. States, princi- 
pally in New York State. Receivers have 
been appointed. A reorganization plan is 


Plea by Railways. 
For Higher Rates 
As Costs Advance 


A Tale of Woe to the I. C. C, 
As Pinch of Increased 
Wages and Costlier Sup. 
plies Makes Itself Felt 


Long before business had its NRA, the 
railway systems of the Nation had In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It wag 
in 1887 that Uncle Sam began to take a 
personal interest in how and where the 
railroads ran their affairs. 

So close is the Federal control of the’ 
rail carriers that they can hardly fire a 
workman without asking Uncle Sam for 
permission. 


For this 26-billion dollar industry, the 
depression has been one nightmare after 
another. Last year the roads stripped 
operating expenses to the bone, in fact, 
down 50 per cent from 1929, but failed to 
take in enough money to cover costs, let 
alone taxes and interest charges and 
dividends. 

While the lines have been hauling more 
freight this year, and have made a pretty 
fair showing in passenger business, they 
have barely managed to earn 2 per cent 
on the value of their property. 

Two troubles have beset the railroads 
this year. 

No. 1—Materials and supplies are cost- 
ing about 100 million dollars more than 
they did in 1933. With prices going up 
rapidly, the situation will be worse next 
year. 

No. 2.—Wages are higher and the usual 
business strategy of cutting down payrolls 
cannot be used to eny marked extent be- 
cause of Federal supervision. 


Ask Higher Rates 


It was this series of troubles on the 
minds of harrassed rail executives when 
they drew up a petition asking the I. C. C. 
for higher freight raets. The petition was 
filed Aug. 27 and now is getting close at- 
tention from Federal rail controllers. 

Asked by the carriers in their joint . 
petition are long lists of rate increases 
ranging from 3 cents a ton and more on 
coal, up to a flat 10 per cent on many 
items. Present rates will stand on a lot 
of commodities in the Far West where 
trucks are taking much freight traffic from 
the rails. 

Like all freight rate schedules, the 
cerriers’ list is long and intricate. As @ 
result, no estimate of the average price 
boost can be made. However, rail execu- 


| tives estimate they will increase their in- 


come about 170 million dollars a year if 
they get their new rates. That, they say, 
covers about 60 per ‘cent of the increase 
‘n cost of material and labor. The rest 
must come from a general improvement in 
business, if it is to come at all. 


Question of Wages 


As to the wage situation, all is dark and 
gloomy as carriers’ peer into the future. 
Early in 1932, after long bickering, the 
roads and spokesmen for their labor agreed 
on a 10 per cent cut in wages. That was 
when most wages were headed downward, 

The cut lasted until Jan. 1, 1933, was 
continued to June 30, 1934. Last April the 
wage discussions were started all over 
again. Out of the round-table came an 
agreement to restore 242 per cent of the 
cut July 1, to last until the end of the 
year. Then another 2% per cent will be 
restored, lasting three months. And on 
April 1, 1935, the pre-1932 wages will 
prevail. 

That little 212 per cent wage boost for 
the last half of 1934 is costing the roads 
more than 20 million dollars, they say in 
their petition to the I. C. C. Had the pre- 
1932 wages prevailed this year, they add, 
their expenses would have been 156 mil- 
lion dollars higher than if the 1933 wages 


-had been paid. 


Face Great Deficit 

Even with better traffic in 1934, the rail 
executives claim, they face a deficit of 53 
million dollars. This is computed on the 
basis of expected net operating income of 
463 million and a need for 516 million to 
cover fixed charges. However, they add, 
the deficit would have been $225,500,000 
if the price of material§ had been at the 
present level all during the year and if 
the basic wage (without any cuts) had 
prevailed. 

And to top this off, the railways are 


1928, of | 
United States Bond & Mortgage Corporation, | 


issuer Was engaged in the mortgage business, | 
principally in financing small first and sec- | 


contemplated. Members of the reorganiza- | 


facing increased costs in paying their 
share of the pension fund decreed in the 
closing days of the last Congress. 

That is their hard luck story, as told to 
the I. C. C. The alternative for many 
roads is insolvency, they claim. Besides, 
they point out that the Government is 
committed by law to see that the lines 
earn enough to support an efficient and 
adequate transportation service. 


Short Line Carriers 


This plea was filed by lines doing over 
$1,000,000 business a year, grouped by the 
I. C. C. aS Class I roads. Joining them 
Aug. 28 were 328 short-line carriers, four- 
fifths of which expect to be unable to 
meet fixed charges this year. Last year 
|38 per cent of them failed to earn operat- 
ing expenses, despite “all possible econo- 
mies.” 

So heavy has been the mortality among 
little roads that their number has dropped 
from 805 in 1929 to the present 328. 

Drawn into the situation during the 
week were a number of Federal and pri- 
vate executives. Among them was Hous- 
_ing Administrator James A. Moffett, who 
said he sympathized with the lines, de- 
spite the fact that the higher rates would . 
effect the cost of housing. Mr. Moffett 


York City; John T. Austin, Larchmont, N. Y.; | said that since the Government aims to 


and John D. Colgan, New York City. 


to buy and sell refined petroleum products.” | REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE CONSTI- 


The plant and property is to be located in 
Tampa. The company expects to issue 49,700 
shares of common stock at $10 a share, or a 
total of $497,000; estimated proceeds of $335.,- 
250 will be used largely to build and complete 
a refining plant. If and when an under- 
writer is employed, stock will be issued to 
him at $7.50 a share. Among officers are: L. 
H. McIntire, president, and H. E. Nott, sec- 
retary-treasurer, both of Tampa, Fla. 


TASTYEAST, INC., Trenton, N. J., a Delaware 
corporation undergoing reorganization, its 
predecessor having been a Massachusetts 
corporation. The new corporation seeks to 
register 1,200,000 shares Class A stock of an 
aggregate value of $1,137,500. The predeces- 
sor was organized Feb. 5, 1924, under the 
corporate name of Green Brothers Company 
under the laws of Massachusetts. The com- 
pany changed its name Nov. 5, 1931, to Tasty- 
east, Inc., and is to be succeeded by Tasty- 
east, Inc., the Delaware corporation. 


Holders of 800,000 shares Class A stock 
of the Massachusetts corporation will ex- 
change it for the same class stock of the 
Delaware corporation, share for share, leaving 
a balance of 400.000 shares to be offered to 
the public. 


will exchange it for 120,000 shares of Class B 
stock of the new company. The latter stock, 
however, does not come under this regis- 
tration. 


The plants to be acquired by the Delaware 


corporation have a capacity to produce one 
million bars of Tassyeast daily, or to yield 


Holders of 125,000 shares of | 
common stock of the Massachusetts company | 


TION 
PANY UNDER AN AMENDED PLAN AND 
July 5, 
delphia, calling for deposit of $1,421,000 prin- 
Bonds, Series “A’’; $682,218 in notes, and 
(total face value of issue, $2,106,145: total 
market value, $370,482) of Southern United 
Gas Co., a New Jersey corporation, a holding 
corporation having six subsidiaries which 
produce, transport and sell natural gas in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, principally to pub- 
lic utility companies and industrial con- 
sumers. 

Subsidiaries are: Twin City Pipe Line Co., 
Industrial Oil & Gas Co., Arkansas-Okla- 
homa Gas Co., Southwestern States Gas Co.., 
Western Oklahoma Gas Co. and Ozark 
Natural Gas Co. All issued and outstanding 
stock of the Southern United Gas Co. (130.- 
100 shares of no par alue common stock) is 
owned by United Public Service Co., and 96 
per cent of the issued and outstanding com- 
mon stock of United Public Service Co. is 
owned by Middle West Utilities Co. Southern 
United Gas Co. is in receivership. A peti- 
tion has.been filed looking to the reorganiza- 
tion of the company under the Corporate 
Bankruptcy Act of 1934. 

Members of the reorganized committee are: 
W. W. Turner, Chicago: Edward M. Fitch, 
Jr., Philadelphia; Charles B. Gillet. Balti- 
more; Charles B. Roberts, 3rd, Philadelphia, 
and Clarence I. Worcester, Boston. 


TUTED TO ACT FOR THE REORGANIZA-. 
OF SOUTHERN UNITED GAS COM.) 


AGREEMENT OF REORGANIZATION, dated 
1934, 2020 Packard Building, Phila- | 


cipal amount first lien 6 per cent Gold | 


$2,927 miscellaneous obligations and debts | 


restore 1926 wage and price levels, the 
-roads could not be expected to carry 


freight at cost, or less. 


Some Industries Opposed 


On the other hand, Chester Gray, rep- 
resenting the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, said the organization is op- 
posed to higher rates because farmers 
cannot afford to pay them and because 
freight w@uld be diverted from the rail- 
roads and thus reduce their income in- 
stead of increasing it. 

Taking similar positions were John 
Battle, executive secretary of the National 
Coal Association, and officials of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
Mr. Battle suggested that higher rates 
would drive coal consumers to gas, oil and 
hydroelectric power, which pay no freight. 
The lumber industry is worried because it 
has just cut prices and feels that higher 
rates would prove a heavy burden on the 
industry. 

After receiving the rail petitions, the I. 
C. C. docketed them for hearing on Oct 1. 
Burden of proof to show that the rates are 
justified will be on the carriers. Similar 
petitions have been filed with State com- 
missions, which are asked by the I. C. C. to 
cooperate in the proceedings. 
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COST OF THE NEW DEAL: 6 BILLION, OR 500 MILLION? 


Secretary Morgenthau’s Computation of 
Federal Debts and Assets—The Deficit 
And the Gold Revaluation ‘Profit’ 


The cost of the “New Deal” to date 
is estimated by Henry Morgenthau, 
. Jr, Secretary of the Treasury, at lit- 
tle more than half a billion dollars. 
This estimate was made by Mr. 
Morgenthau on August 28 in @ na- 
tion-wide broadcast from the sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting 
Company, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and the American Broad- 
casting Company. 
The Secretary’s contention was 
_ that the Administration is remaining 
within its budget limitations. The ad- 
dress, his first on the radio, follows 
in full text: 


I propose to discuss with you the cost 
of the New Deal. I will avoid the jargon 
of the usual financial statement and will 
try to give you in plain language a con- 
cise but complete explanation of the es- 
sential] facts. 

On March 4, 1933, when the present 
Administration came into office, the gross 
public debt of the United States stood at 
a little less than $21,000,000,000. By June 
30 of this year it had increased to $27,- 
000,000,000, or an increase of about $6,- 
000,000,000. This is the gross increase in 
the national debt during the first year 
and four months of the new Administra- 
tion. 

Some observers have concluded that it 
also represents the cost of the New Deal 
during that period, in so far as such cost 
is reflected in a growth of the public debt. 
This assumption is easily made, but it 
ignores the all-important fact that, while 
we have increased our debt we have also 
increased our assets, many of them in 
realizable form. By this I mean assets 
which in due time the Government will 
turn into cash, thereby making them 
available for reduction of the national 
debt. 

A good business man takes a periodic 
inventory of the stock of goods on his 
shelves, to see if his inventory has in- 
creased or decreased. Let us do the same. 
Let us take an inventory of the Govern- 
ment’s assets and see how those assets 
have changed since March 4 of last year. 


Treasury Cash Balance 


Is Up $1,800,000,000 


We begin with the Treasury’s cash bal- 
ance. ‘This is the Government’s equiva- 
lent of cash in the merchant’s drawer. If 
a merchant should find that at the end 
of sixteen months his gross debt had in- 
creased by $1,000 but that he had $250 
more in his cash register, he would, of 
couse, take into account the increase in 
his cash when figuring the change in his 
financial condition. We can follow the 
same practice in measuring the real finan- 
cial position of the Government. 
are the facts: 

On March 4 of last year, when this Ad- 
ministration came into office, the Treas- 
ury’s cash balance amounted to 
$200,000,000. By June 30, 1934, this cash 
balance had risen to nearly $1,800,000,000 
—an increase of about $1,600,000,000. If 
this gain in cash is deducted from the 
gross increase in the public debt, the net 
increase becomes $4,400,000,000, instead of 
$6,000,000,000. 


Profit Made By 


Gold Devaluation 


- But we have another cash drawer in 
the Treasury, in addition to the drawer 
which carries our working balance. This 
second drawer I will call the “gold” draw- 
er. In it is the very large sum of $2,800,- 
000,000, representing “profit” resulting 
from the change in the gold content of 
the dollar. Practically all of this “profit” 
the Treasury holds in the form of gold 
and silver. The rest is in other assets. 
I do not propose here to substract this 
$2,800,000,000 from the net increase of 
$4,400,000,000 in the national debt—there- 
by reducing the figure to $1,600,000,000. 
And the reason why I do not subtract it 
is this: For the present this $2,800,000,- 
000 is under lock and key. Most of it, by 
authority of Congress, is segregated in 
the so-called Stabilization Fund, and for 
the present we propose to keep it there. 
But I call your attention to the fact that 
ultimately we expect this “profit” to flow 
back into the stream of our other reve- 
nues and thereby reduce the national 


We have, then, in effect, two cash 
drawers in the Treasury—one containing 
our working balance, which is $1,600,000,- 
000 larger than on March 4 of last year, 
and the other containing $2,800,000,000, 
representing the “profit” on devaluation. 
But in addition to cash drawers, we also 
have a safe. And in that safe we have 
some very valuable securities—securities 
consisting of notes and other obligations 
held by various agencies in which the 
Government has an interest. 

A complete statement of the nét assets 
of this kind has never before been pub- 
lished by the Government. I am giving 
out such a statement. From now on I 
will do this regularly once a month. I am 
doing so in order that you.can always 
have access to an accurate, full and up- 
to-date account of the financial position 
of our Government. 


Assets of Agencies 


Owned by Government 


The assets I am now describing may be 
classified in two groups. The first group 
consists of assets of agencies which are 
wholly owned by the Government and 
wholly financed by Government funds. In 
this group belong the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, the Export-Import Banks 
and a number of other agencies financed 


These | 


about |. 


the net increase in the assets of these 
agencies amounted to $1,095,000,000. 

What are these assets, and can we rely 
on them to contribute in due time to re- 
duction of the national debt? They con- 
sist for the most part of such items as 
preferred bank stock and capital notes, 
cash, investments and other property, and 
loans made to public and private bor- 
rowers. 

In the Treasury we recognize, of course, 
that it may later be necessary to write 
off certain losses. But the quality of the 
collateral which secures the various 
loans; the good credit of our State and 
local governments; the record of private 
business in meeting its obligations, all 
combine to give assurance that th@ losses 
of the National Government will not be 
substantial. 


Assets of Agencies 


Backed by Government 


So much for the first group of assets— 
those which will eventually be available 
for reduction of the national debt. There 
is also a second group, representing as- 
sets owned by agencies which are in part 
financed by the sale of their own obliga- 
tions. to the public. In this group belong 
the Federal Land Banks, the Home Loan 


Banks and other similar agencies. These’ 


assets have a somewhat different satus. 


‘NEW DEAL HAS COST’... 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU . 


As He Told Radio Audiences Aug. 28 That 
the New Deal Has Cost Only a Halj 
Billion Dollars in 15 Months. 


They will not be available, as will those 
in the first group, for reduction of the 
national debt. But we may note, while 
we are taking an inventory of our posi- 


net assets of this second group has in- 
creased by $766,000,000 during the present 
Administration. 


Increase in Capital 
Investment of Country 


We may also note, outside of the pres- 
ent inventory, other very real and tan- 
gible assets in the form of better roads, 
better housing, huge new dams and power 
plants, modern public buildings and other 
projects which, financed in whole or in 
part by Federal funds, have increased the 
real wealth of the country. 

Finally, to complete the picture, it needs 
to be pointed out that the Government 
has, in addition to its public debt, a con- 
tingent liability on obligations issued by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. But these obligations were issued 
in exchange for mortgages on homes and 
farms, conservatively appraised at values 
in excess of the amount of such obliga- 
tions. 

Let me sum up at this point and re- 
capitulate the figures I have used in this 
stock-taking of our position: 

The gross increase in the national debt 
between March 4, 1933, and June 30, 1934, 
amounted in round numbers to $6,000,- 
000,000. Against this gross increase we 
can offset, either now or ultimately, the 
following assets 


Eight Billion Dollars 
Deficit is Forecast 


(1) An increase in the Treasury’s cash 
balance of $1,600,000,000; (2) the “profit” 
of $2,806,000,000 resulting from the reduc- 
tion in the gold content of the dollar; 
(3) the increase in the net assets of the 
agencies wholly owned and financed by 
the Government, amounting on June 0, 
1934, to $1,095,000,000. This is wh 
aside trom the increase in the capital in- 
vestment of the Government i agencies 
which are partially financed by funds 
raised outside of the Treasury. 

From this survey of our assets and lia- 
bilities—this inventory of the Govern- 
ment’s financial position at the close of 
the last fiscal year on June 30—let us 
turn now to the new fiiscal year begin- 
ning July 181934. We find that in July 
and August, the first two months of this 
new year, the Government’s expenditures 
continued to exceed its revenues and 
hence the national debt continued to in- 
crease. But this had been anticipated. 
Let us note the landmarks by which we 


entirely by the Government. Between 
March 4 of last year and June 30 of this, 


have been charting our course. 
The President estimated in his first 


GOLD PROFIT IS IMAGINARY, 
SAY CRITICS OF TREASURY 


The estimate that the New Deal has 
cost just 500 million dollars, as explained 
Aug. 28 in Treasury Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s radio address, brought sharply dis- 
senting retorts from Republican ranks. 

Representative Chester C. Bolton, of 
Ohio, co-chairman of the party’s con- 
gressional campaign committee, placed 
cost of the New Deal to date at 28 billion 
dollars, the sum covering both estimates 
and obligations for the first two years of 
the administration. 

The profit from gold devaluation, said 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, (Rep.), of Ohio, 
is imaginary because of what he called 
“inflationary movements.” 


Senator L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa, de- 
scribed Mr. Morgenthau’s address as a 
mere “rehash” of Democratic fiscal pol- 
ices. He criticized the proposal for dollar 
devaluation from profit on gold. 

Speaking for the National Economy 
League, director Henry H. Curran said: 
“Mr. Morgenthau has done a great service 
in making clear some of the aspects of 
the financial Chinese puzzle into which 
the fiscal affairs of the Federal Govern- 
ment have developed in the eyes of the 
Ordinary observer.” He called for a sharp 
cut in expenditures in a final effort to 
balance the budget for the present fiscal 
year, 


ae, 


y | tion for this purpose. 


HOW HALF OF THE FEDERAL PUBLIC DEBT 
OF Lait WILL MATURE BY 1939 


2.184 


1936 


(AOD Six CIPHERS) (ADD Six C/PHERS) 


25.167 


Local Credit Groups 
With Federal Support 


| Charters Soon to Be Issued for 


Saving and Loan Agencies 


Promoters of cooperative thrift will be 
the Federal credit unions soon to be 
formed under the provisions of the re- 
cently enacted Credit Union Act. 

In anticipation, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration will be ready to approve 
charters for credit unions about Sept. 15, 
C. R. Orchard, Assistant Director of the 


Credit Union section, said Aug. 29 that of 


the 1500 letters already received by the 


union from interested persons approxi- 
mately 500 of them wish to form Federal 
credit unions. 

The Government places emphasis on 
the “common bonds of occupation or as- 
sociation” for the formation of these 
groups. As a result, well-defined neigh- 
borhoods or committees—either city, town 
or rural—also are a major factor in the 
growth of cooperative thrift and loan as- 
sociations. 


Credit unions, which permit members 
to accumulate their savings and also re- 
ceive loans from such savings, are not 
new to most States. Since the inception 
of the first union in Massachusetts in 
1909, 37 other States have passed credit 
union laws, and the District of Columbia 
has a like statute. The passage of the 
Federal credit union act, approved June 
26, 1934, makes it possible to organize 
unions in States or Territories where 
there are at present no laws available for 
this purpose, or where for one reason or 
another groups proposing to form credit 
unions found it difficult to obtain char- 


tion, that the Government’s share in the | ters. 


Designed to “establish a further market 
for securities of the United States and to 
make more available to people of small 
means credit for provident purposes 
through a national system,” the Federal 
statute provides a uniform basis of or- 
ganization for credit unions chartéred 
under it regardless of the State in which 
the various groups are situated. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Orchard, “will simplify the 
problem of large national businesses hav- 
ing factories or offices in several States 
whose employes seek to avail themselves 
of the advantages of the statute.” 


budget message to Congress that the na- 
tional deficit, including both ordinary and 
emergency expenditures, would amount 
during the six months from January to 
June, 1934, to about six billion dollars. He 
also estimated that the deficit for the 
twelve months from July, 1934, to June, 
1935, would be about two billions. The 
total deficit thus forecast for the eighteen 
months from January, 1934, to June, 1935 
—the eighteen decisive months in which 
the Federal Government expected to be 
called upon to meet both the heaviest ex- 
penditures for relief of unemplMyment and 
the largest expenditures in its recovery 
program—amounted to eight billion dol- 
lars. 

This is the basis on which thé Admin- 
istration planned last January, and, with 
one exception, it is the basis on which 
exception consists of an additional $525,- 
funds were requested of Congress. The 
000,000 appropriated for drought relief. 
So severe a drought could not possibly 
have been foreseen when the budget esti- 
mates were prepared. The Presidnt, there- 
fore, requested an additional appropria- 
But at every other 
point requests for funds were held 
strictly within the eight billion dollar es- 
timate. In this policy Congress cooper- 
ated. 

Six billion dollars, then, was the esti- 
mated deficit for the six months from 
January, 1934, to June, 1934, and two bil- 
lion dollars for the twelve months from 
July, 1934, to June, 1935. How large a 


deficit did the Government actually have | posto 


for the six months from January to June, 
1934? 


Within Limitation 
Of Submitted Budget 


Some of our plans moved into action 
more slowly than had been anticipated; 
emergency expenditures were accordingly 
less than had been forecast, and the def- 
icit for this period was about three billion 
dollars instead of six. Authorization has, 
therefore, been carried forward into the 
new fiscal year to spend the three billions 
which were not spent in the period from 
January to June, 1934, plus the added 
provision for drought relief. 

Whether we shall actually spend these 
three billions, as well as the additiona) 


funds which the President estimated 


would result in a deficit of two billion 
dollars in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, will depend upon developments 
which cannot be foreseen at this time. 
But, eevn if the deficit for the new 
year, exclusive of drought relief expendi- 
tures, should reach five billions instead of 
two, the combined deficit for the period 
of eighteen months from January of 1934 


to June of 1935, would still be no more ‘million tons in 1933. The Commerce De- 


than the eight billions on which we orig- 


inally planned. 


.improving. Evidence of this is seen by 


TREASURY’S 30-YEAR TASK 
OF MEETING INDEBTEDNESS 


Huge Issues of Securities Must Be Retired or Refinanced 
In Next Three Decades 


I 1964—thirty years hence—the Gov- 
ernment will be wiping out or refi- 
nancing the last of the debts which it 
now has outstanding. 

Treasury Department records show that 
the $27,000,000,000 which the Government 
owes will come due in amounts of vary- 
ing sizes over the next three decades. 
Bonds, notes and other obligations sold 
by the Treasury will be maturing year 
by year. They will have to te paid off 
or replaced with new securities. 

Even if the Treasury were able to pay 
off its debts as they come due, a feat it 


can not hope to accomplish, it would have 


stance, the Treasury must repay or re- | 
finance from $800,000,000 to $5,800,000,000 
worth of its own paper. 
Whne Debts Mature 

The accompanying chart shows the dis- 
tribution of debt maturities for the next 
five years. These yearly totals, of course, 
will change as the Government’s financial 
program goes forward. 

Suppose, for instance, that in 1936 the 


An Improving Market 
For Municipal Bonds 


Release of PWA Funds by Sale 
Of Securities 


The market for municipal securities 1s 


the Public Works Administration in the 
increased sales on the private investment 
market of securities offered to it as col- 
lateral on loans for non-Federal public 
works projects 

Recipients of 316 allotments .have re- 
quested PWA to change their allotments 
to grants only, thus releasing $34,789,038 
for reallotment, Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes announced during the past week. 
These changes were made possible through 
Sale of municipal securities on the private 
markets. 

Two announcements of this trend. to- 
ward the sale of’securities on the private 
market were made during the past week. 
Bond buyers have purchased $1,989,000 
of bonds offered for sale by St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to pay for the building of the 
Twin Cities sewer and sewage disposal 
plant project. A sale has been made on 
private markets of $1,150,000 of bonds 
which the Delaware River Joint Commis- 
sion had requested PWA to purchase to 
finance construction of the high-speed 


Philadelphia. 
The sales of the Twin Cities securities 


shuttle line across the Camden Bridge at | 


ir. 


were made at prices which brought the in- 
terest rates to 3.52 per cent for one block 
of the bonds and 3.39 for the rest. PWA 
charges 4 per cent interest. 


Eighteen Big Ports: 
Their Customs Duties 


If all but 18 ports in the United States 
were closed, the Federal Government 
would still collect approximately 95 per 
cent of its customs duties. 

In the fiscal} year ended June 30, the 
Treasury announces, 18 ports yielded 95 
per cent of the customs revenue, and only 
5 per cent was collected in the other 30 
odd ports. A Treasury tabulation show- 
ing the collections, most of which re- 
flected improvement over the previous 
fiscal year, follows: 


Philadelphia. 28. 629, 388 
20,290,081 
see 10,202,268 
San Francisco Cer 9,107,753 
9,049,395 
Wilmington, N. Cc. 8,917, 4 | 
Baltimore ........ 8,722,276 | 
New Orleans 7,804,776 | 
Detroit 4,946,283 | 
LOS ANGOICS 4,673,867 | 
Savannah 3,856,716 
Galveston 2,474, §32 | 
All other @eeeeeceeeeaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeee 16,552,601 | 


A 27 Per Cent Reduction 
In Pig Iron Production 


Production in pig iron and ferro-alloys | 
in“ blast furnaces in this country in 1933 
revealed a decrease of 27.5 per cent in 
quantity and 31.1 per cent in value as com- 
pared with figures for 1931, according to a 
preliminary tabulation of data collected in 
Biennial Census of Manufactures, the 
Commerce Department stated August 8. 

Production valued at $296,212,048 in 1931 
dropped to $204,056,320 in 1933. Produc- 
| tion in quantity decreased more than five 


partment says all figures for 1933 are pre- 
liminary and subject to revision, | 


Government should choose to refinance 
& part of the $1,380,000,000 maturing that 
year with a new issue of five-year notes. 
This transaction would reduce the 1936 
total by the amount involved and in- 
crease the 1941 total by the same amount. 

These debts which the Treasury must 
look forward to paying or refinancing 
sometime during the next 30 years have 
been incurred for diverse reasons. A large 
block of them, the largest block in fact, 
were incurred to finance the World War. 


The War Debts 
War debts, for example, account for the 


little respite in the next three decades. abnormally large total of indebtedness 
In 13 out of the next 15 years, for in-| 


which the Treasury must refinance in 
1938. In that year the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, largest of the war loans, comes due. 


A small part of the total debt facing 


|\the Government is a residue left over 


from Civil War days. Not that the bonds 
or notes issued by the Government in 
those days are still outstanding. As the 
old obligations matured, however, they 
were not paid off. The Treasury merely 
issued new ones to replace them. This 
process has been repeated over and over 
again, leaving the old indebtedness in a 
new forny still confronting the Treasury. 
This-Same fate faces most of the in- 
debtedness now outstanding. The Treas- 
ury can not hope to pay off the huge 
sums maturing each year. Most of them 
will be refunded. 


Use of Gold ‘Profit’ 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., suggested in a raiod ad- 
dress last week that ultimately some of 
the debts ‘will be paid off out of the 
profit which the Treasury has realized 
from money manipulations and wi 
money realized from the liquidation of 
Government loans. 

A part of the debts with which the 
Treasury must concern itself are the obli- 
gations of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration. Although the bonds issued by 
these agencies are not direct obligations 
of the Government as are Treasury bonds, 
they are guaranteed by the Government 
as to both principal and interest. The 
Federal security with longest maturity is 
& FCA issue of $150,000,000 in bonds ma- 
turing in 1964. 


BRINGING UNLISTED TRADING 
UNDER SECURITIES BOARD 


‘Most Curb Dealings on This Basis; Ruling on Margin Re- 


quirements to Be Made Before October 1 


One more phase of the Federal control 
over secuity dealings has been launched. 

Trading in- unlisted securities, such as 
is done in great volume on the New York 
Curb Exchange, has been brought under 
temporary regulation. On Aug. 29 the 
Securities and Exchange Commission or- 
dered all exchanges which wish to con- 
tinue trading in unlisted securities ad- 
mitted prior to March 1, 1934, to file ap- 
plications with the commission giving 
specifiic information on market condi- 
tions. 


The applicatioms must be filed by Sept. 
16. The authorization granted on the 
basis of the applications will run until 
June 1, 1936, unless the commission or- 
ders otherwise. In 1936 the commission 
is to report to Congress on formal con- 
trol of unlisted trading. 

“Unlisted trading on a stock exchange 
is traffic in stocks admitted without ap- 
plication of the issuers. Briefly, the new 
regulations provide for their continuance 
on the same basis until we make our re- 
port in 1936,” Chairman Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy of the commission said. Seventy- 
five per cent of the trading on the New 
York curb is unlisted. 

Chairman Kennedy disclosei at the 
same time that work on the controver- 
sial margins control, vested primarily in 
the Federal Reserve Board, is approach- 
ing a conclusion. Final action on margin 
requirements must be taken before 
Oct. 1. 


The Reserve Board’s tentative margin 


regulations provide that credit may be ex- 
tended to traders at from 55 to-75 per cent 

of the value of the security they offer as 

collateral for loans. That is, margin re- 

quirements will vary from 45 to 25 per 
cent. 

These restrictions are not finally set as 
yet. The Board’s draft regulations are 
still under discussion and the requirements 
may be broken down in greater detail 
later to stipulate the exact margins re- 
quired on various securities of varying 
types and values. 

Thus far the Commission has been ad-« 
ministering only the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934. On Sept. 1 it took 
over also the administration of the old 
Security Act of 1933, the law dealing with 
new issues of stocks and bonds. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which 
has been administering the Security Act, 
issued two minor rulings last week, one 
restricting registration requirements for 
new oil and gas royalty certificates and 
another exempting from registration se- 
curities issued to depositors, creditors or 
stockholders in a bank pursuant to re- 
organization, 

Chairman Kennedy disclosed also last 
week that Comptroller General J. R. Mc- 
Carl had ruled that all positions on the 
staff of the new Securities and Exchange 
Commission are subject to civil service 
supervision. The commission, according 
to the chairman, expects to have about 
300 employes. It has $750,000 with which 
to operate during its first six months, 


A Treasury Secret: 
Sept. 15 Refinancing 


Unusual Decision to Give Only 
5, Days’ Notice of Plan 


The Treasury is keeping its Sept. 15 
financing plans secret. 

Usually the Treasury announces its 
plans for quarterly financings anywhere 
from two weeks to 10 days in advance. 
The plans for the Sept. 15 financing, how- 
ever, are not to be divulged until Sept. 
10, five days in advance of the actual 
date. 


This decision was reached after appar- 
ently crucial conferences at Hyde Park 
between President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr., Un- 
dersecretary T. J. Coolidge, General 
Counsel Herman Oliphant, and Prof. 
Jacob Viner. On Sept. 15 the Treasury 
has $525,000,000 worth of short-term cer- 
tificates maturing and $1,200,000 in Lib- 
erty bonds which must be refinanced be- 
fore Oct. 15. 

Two courses are open to the Treasury. 
It can replace these maturing securities 
with new bonds or notes, thus refinancing 
its maturing debts. Or it can pay them 
off with cash on hand. 


The Radio Amateur 


Loses His Magic 


th} With 46,390 Licensed, Hobby 


Is Now Commonplace 


No longer are radio amateurs considered 
mysterious individuals. The hobby is such 
@ popular one that neighbors have stop- 
ped clothing the amateurs with Merlin’s 
cloak. 

Evidence of the growing interest in 
amateur radio throughout the United 
States is contained in the record released 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. At the close of the last fiscal year, 
June 30, 1934, there were 46,390 certified 
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amateur station licenses in existence. 
Authorizations for amateur  radioists 
alone last year were sent out at the rate 
of well over 100 per day. 

Hurdle for every radio-telegraph come 
pany to cross is “Order No. 6” of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

All the facts concerning agreements, in- 
terlocking affiliates, contracts, paid corree 
spondence, and inactive points of com- 
munications will have to be provided by 
the companies at the time they seek re- 
newal of their licenses. An additional 
statement required will have to show the 
number of paid words of radio-telegraph 
correspondence received by the companies 
from foreign points. The order pertains 
to all companies except those operating 
exclusively in Alaska. 


How much is 
peace of mind 
worth? 


Asx the man 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 
family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 
to know his family is safe, 
no matter what happens. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 
BosTON, 


US.N. 34 


New Readers This Week— 


The United States News is presented in news: 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and with- 

out the loss of time, which would be made nec- 


essary by publishing on coated paper and in 


magazine form. 


But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared | 
with magazine perspective. For they not only — | 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
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“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field 
to secure the victory.” 


ESS. 


ESSS 


~ WORTHY AIM 
DISREGARDED 


a hie origin of the expression, “robbing Peter 
‘TY to pay Paul,” is usually attributed to an inci- 
dent in London in the 13th century when lands 

Conese belonging to St. Peter’s church were appropri- 

ated to pay deficits on St. Paul’s. 

And the people indignantly inquired: Why rob Peter 
to pay Paul? 

Today the same query might be directed at the Roose- 
velt administration. 

To give one set of textile manufacturers advantages 
over another set, the Roosevelt Administration is willing 
to impair the income of an institution which donates an- 
nually about 60 per cent of its funds for the support of 
hospitals, churches, rural preachers, colleges and univer- 
sities. | 

This threat to a worthy endowment comes about 
through the approval of a loan by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration of $2,767,000 for the construction of a power 
plant in Greenwood County, South Carolina, in direct 
competition with the Duke Power Company which is the 
main source of revenue for the Duke Endowment. 

Here is a case of a philanthropic institution—not a set 
of ‘ ‘greedy utility magnates.” 

Here is a case of less than 5 per cent being earned on 


-$100,000,000 of actual dollars invested, although eight per 


cent is considered reasonable. 

Here is a case of rates to the consumer being regulated 
by a State Commission and gradually reduced as the ter- 
ritory served was enlarged. 

Here is a case of neither “write-ups” nor flotation of 
stocks by Wall Street. 


Here is a case of a citizen 
whose feeling of responsibility to 

- society prompted him to set up 
an endowment for continuing 
support to the people of North 


OF FOUNDER 


and South Carolina. 

The fortune of James B. Duke was originally earned in 
the tobacco business but he felt that by building utility 
lines in the Piedmont section he could help a potentially 
great industrial area and develop a safe investment for the 
endowment which after his death could servé the many 


_ and varied institutions he wanted to perpetuate. 


“My ambition,” wrote Mr. Duke, in the indenture cre- 
ating the endowment, “is that the revenues of such devel- 
opments shall administer to the social welfare, as the oper- 
ation of such developments is administering to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the communities which they serve.’ 

One would reason that an Administration would think 
twice before taking a step which would destroy such an 
important social service. 

One would think that here at last was a good public 
utility, deserving of a courteous hearing, deserving of fair 
consideration, deserving of a better fate than the use of 
Federal funds to bring about destructive competition if 
not ultimate confiscation. 


One would think that in an area wholly unrelated to ~ 


the TVA and in no way connected with any regional 
power experiment, that the bureaucrats enthroned in 
power in Washington would not rush an application for 
funds through secretly, and turn deaf ears at a perfunc- 


tory hearing grudgingly granted only after the applica- 


tion had already been approved. 
| 
The amazing story of what 


happened in the case of the 
Greenwood County application 


r b I p 1 


announced that approximately 44 municipal power proj- 
ects will be loaned or given a total of about $44,000,000 by 
the Public Works Administration for the purpose of 
building electric systems. This means competition with 


HOW PRINCIPLES 


- existing facilities and also 1 injury to private companies in 


those localities. 
issue. ) 

Mr. Roosevelt, at Green Bay, Wisconsin, specifically 
said it was not the intention of his administration “to rob 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

And Mr. Roosevelt at Portland, Oregon, in the cam- 
paign of 1932 laid down the principle that only where a 
community, a city, or county, or district “is not satisfied 
with the service rendered or the rates charged by the pri- 
vate utility, it has the undeniable right to set up, after a 
fair referendum has been taken, its own governmentally- 
owned and operated service.’ 

And Mr. Roosevelt thought he was safeguarding pri- 
vate initiative, in fact, stimulating it to give better rates 
and service because, as he said, “no community which is 
sure that it is now being served well and at reasonable 
rates by a private company will seek to build its own 
plant.” 


(The list is printed on page 14 of this 


But Mr. Roosevelt is now the victim of a bureaucracy — 


so vast and so penetrating that he can hardly keep track 
of the abuse of the principles he himself proclaimed. 
For the Public Works Administration grants a 30 per 


An Amazing Story of the Ruthlessness of Bureaucracy as the Income of Many Hospitals, 
Orphanages, Colleges, Rural Churches in the Carolinas Is Imperiled by Threats Against 
Power Company Which Supports The Duke Endowment 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


cent gift to a municipality or county to build a power 
plant, there are no taxes to be paid and, of course, the pri- 
vate utility will be driven out of business. 

It is interesting to read the testimony at the public 
hearing on the Greenwood case, in which evidence was 
submitted showing that the rates to.be charged to the 
consumer by the proposed plant were exactly the same as 
those charged by the Duke Power Company if the latter 
were permitted tax exemption. 


Already the Duke Power Com- 


PROMISED RATE. pany since the depression began 
OF NEW PLANT has made large rate reductions 
DISCRIMIN ATORY2nd abandoned what are known 


as contract minimums in the 
interest of assisting those to whom it supplies power and 
electricity. But this issue is not a matter of rates. It is a 
question of whether the Duke Power Company shall con- 
tinue to exist. 

For in the region where the Greenwood plant i is to be 
built is the largest aggregation of textile manufacturers 
in the world. . The rate of 614 mills per kilowatt hour 
promised by Greenwood County is below the actual cost 
to the Duke Power Company of supplying power. No 


‘company can compete with such a rate if the Federal Gov- 


ernment holds the bag or if tax immunity is the competi- 
tor’s right. 

_ To give a concession to a few textile manufacturers in- 
troduces an element of discrimination among all such 
manufacturers. Either they should all enjoy the benefits 
of a lower rate obtained through Federal subsidy or none 


_ of the group should be given such an advantage. The 


days of “special privilege” are surely not going to be re- 


_ vived by a Democratic administration after all the pro- 


fessions of virtue by the a Dealers. 


WHAT PEOPLE idy given the Greenwoo un 
OF ONE STATE or good 
STAND TO LOSE if the county fails to meet them 


at maturity? 

The taxpayers of all parts of the United States will 
have to pay for the gift of one-third of the $2,767,000 now 
and the remainder if the bonds of Greenwood County are 
not made good due to inefficient operation. 

The Duke Power Company pays 27 cents out of every 
dollar of its gross revenue for taxes. Last year the Com- 
pany paid $1,403,000 to the State of South Carolina for 
taxes. . 

The taxpayers of South Carolina may have to pay the 
$1,403,000 hitherto obtained annually from taxation and 
be deprived also of one of the greatest economic institu- 
tions they have ever had. 

But who is to support Davidson College or Furman 
College, each of which depend for 92 per cent of their in- 
come on the Duke Endowment? 

Up to June Ist of this year, the Duke Endowment had 
distributed more than $19,000,000 to universities and col- 
leges, hospitals, orphanages, rural preachers and rural 
churches and no color line has ever been drawn in the 
award of these charities. 


. Let Dr. James McLeod, of the 
BUREAUCRATS McLeod Infirmary, Florence, 


SHOW LACK OF South Carolina, tell the story as 

he did at the public hearing on 
APPRECIATION July 2nd, before the Electric 
Power Board of Review of the PWA: 

“T would like to say this. I am not connected with the 
Duke Power Company, nor am I in any way connected 
with any educational institutions. I am a surgeon and 
in charge of the McLeod Infirmary. This institution is 
located in the heart of the rural and agricultural South, 
and it is trying to help the people of South Carolina. 

“T have nothing except grateful appreciation for the 
relief that it has seen fit to give to our people, but in no 
spirit of criticism I say that the Government has 
not provided one dollar for the hospitals of our poor. But 
we got along without that because there is contributed 
one dollar to every dollar of charity in the two Carolinas, 
making about a million dollars a year into the channels of 
helping the poor; and our institution received $12,000, 
without which we could not have operated. 

“One million dollars a year from this wonderful organ- 


Who is to pay the outright sub- 


. ization (the Duke Endowment)! 


“I have no criticism of the Administration, nothing ex- 
cept admiration; so I hope you will understand the spirit 
of this statement. The Duke Foundation has been like a 
savior from heaven to save thousands of lives. I am not 
connected with its organization. I serve as superinten- 
dent without pay. I am doing this of my own volition. 

“Even if the engineering features are feasible, it is my 
sincere hope that this Board will in no way hurt that one 
thing that has come to the rural sections of our South.” 

What did the bureaucrats do?. Read their report. Not 
a word in it about the splendid philanthropy and social 


_MR.ROOSEVELT'S 


service of the Duke Endowment, not a word about the ef- 
fect of the project on the fortunes of the Duke Power 
Company which supports the Endowment. 

Instead we find. that when the engineers on behalf of 
the Duke Company protested the Greenwood plant could 
not be built for the sum allotted, the PWA stil decided 
to recommend $90,000 more. | 


Instead of recognizing the 
plain favoritism into which the 


PLEDGE WAS ~—s PWA had permitted itself to be 
drawn by approving a project 80 


REPUDIATED 
per cent of whose power would 


benefit one textile manufacturer, the Board simply ar- 
ranged to have Greenwood County supply a few nearby 
textile manufacturers and to extend service to munici- 
palities in other counties and areas already supplied by 
the Duke Power Company! 

The Board further declared that it did not construe the 
law with respect to public work projects to mean that it 


- could lend only “to enterprises not in competition with 


existing corporations for profit.” 


In other words, the PWA deliberately contradicted Mr. . 


Roosevelt’s pledge given at Portland, Oregon, in 1932. 
And, therefore, we have situations in which public 
funds derived from taxpayers all over the United States 


- are used to weaken the State of South Carolina’s budget 


and the hospitals, orphanages, colleges and universities so 
as to pay the engineering firms who benefit by the plant 
construction—all of whom are engaged in business for 
profit—and to give low rates to textile companies which 
also are engaged in business for profit. If this isn’t rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, then it is at least a direct use of 
Federal funds to drive private companies out of business 
with ruin for their investors. 

- ‘The recent case at Knoxville, described in our issue of 
August 6th, also was a conspicuous example of the ruth- 
lessness of bureaucracy and of the conspiracy on the part 
of the public ownership advocates to employ the Roose- 
velt New Deal as a convenient device for the accomplish- 
ment of their objectives.. At Knoxville, the PWA and 
TVA helped to bolster up the municipality and indirectly 
aided the latter in forcing a private company out of busi- 
ness. 

It is no excuse to say that the common stock was 
watered in the Knoxville case. The truth is the preferred 
_ stockholders originally paid $100 for every share of stock 
and now have $35 of value left. 

It is not an excuse either to say that the TVA paid what 
the Knoxvile property was worth. The Company was 
paying dividends and was a solvent concern. It*had no 
reason to liquidate. And the City of Knoxville could 
never have floated bonds to build or buy its own plant ex- 
cept through Federal subsidy and connivance. 


IS GOVERNMENT 


But in the case of the Green- 
wood project in South Carolina, 


RESPONSIBLE FORwe do not have any question of 


ALL PRICES? even buying the existing power 

lines. We find that Federal funds 
are being used to duplicate existing facilities and that no 
consideration at all has been given to the fact that the pri- 
vate company has been regulated by .a State Commission 
and has been earning less than what is considered 
a reasonable and fair return on the money actually in- 
vested. 

If the Government has an obligation to reduce the rates 
on electricity—which have been relatively cheaper than 
any other single commodity in the household—then the 
Government has an obligation to reduce the rates on coal, 
oil, gas and other fuel as well as on lumber, timber, ores 
and the products of the farm. 

And if the Administration at Washington i is to be re- 
sponsible for all prices and is to enter into competition 


with busingss and private investors, then we have indeed . 


entered upon an era of confiscation of private property 
which was never tontemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution as being within the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is desirable that the facts be revealed to all the peo- 
ple so that the issues may be fully debated. 

For a $14,000,000,000 utility industry is today suffering 
from the attacks of government. Investors, including 
savings banks and educational institutions, widows and 
orphans, invested their money in the belief that the 
Government of the United States would never destroy 
their savings. They must now look askance at the brut- 
ishness of bureaucracy as it would rob the hospitals, the 
churches, the schools in order to carry out doctrines of 
redistribution of weath, which eventually must break 
down the American system and produce more hardships 
and sufferings than the depression through which we have 
been passing. 

How can such things go on, it may be ached, without 
the knowledge of the President of the United States? 

And if they are within his knowledge and with his ap- 
proval, what is the explanation? The American people 

are entitled to an answer. 
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